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LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. * 
THE ASYLUM. 


Sad imprisoned hearts captive to the net of circum. 
8 


Lronzt rang the visitors’ bell gently. He did 
not wish to arouse suspicion as to his personality 
antil after he had entered. His summons was 
answered by Gudgeon, the butler, a thin, spiral- 
necked gentleman, who had been reading his 
“«Times” by the large stove in the hall. 

The doctor was indulgent to his servants; 
‘they lived well, and were in consequence de- 
lightfully blind to any singular proceedings 
that went on under the doctor’s roof. A ser- 
‘vant will seldom be a traitor if he is well fed 
and treated with courtesy and kindness. 

Lionel looked at Gudgeon, and Gudgeon looked 
hard at him, his small eyes twinkling. I wonder 
if this party is an enemy to our “ set,” thought 
Gudgeon, while Lionel was thinking of the advice 
of the ancient dame at the lodge. 

«Can I see Dr. Moseley ?” he asked. 

«Well, sir, not just yet; at present he’s very 
much, engaged, sir.” 

«Then you will permit me to wait here?” 
said Lionel, stepping into the drawing-room, 
and offering Gudgeon five.shillings. 

The man opened. his palm and clutched it 
eagerly. 

Qh, he’s a lord,” thought Gudgeon, as he 
closed the door. 
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[IN THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. ] 


«Who shall I tell Dr. Moseley you are, sir ?” 
he said, anxiously. 

“Say a gentleman wishes to speak with Dr. 
Moseley, that is all.” 

“We seldom admit anyone without a card, 
sir, but-——” 

“Make an exception in my case, then,” said 
Lionel, in his charming way, and looking so 
amiable, Gudgeon suspected no tragic fury 
beneath. 

“And now to wait for this detestable 
scoundrel,” muttered Lionel, glancing around 
the room; “and if I fail in recovering my 
darling, my next visit shall be to Scotland 
Yard, and we’ll see what can be done then.” 

It was a splendidly furnished room; huge 
gilt mirrors and satin hangings graced the 
mantelpiece and windows; gilt scroll-work 
formed the frames of various large paintings, 
one of which was called “The Rape of the 
Sabines,” after Rubens ; a costly Egyptian rug 
was spread across the floor; there were frescos 
on the ceiling, and the medieval mouldings sug- 
gested taste en the part of the doctor, who 
having passed several years in Italy, confessed 
to a warm passion for the arts. Rare flowers 
were placed about the rooms in antique vases; 
a magnificent console table stood against the 
wall; a large Steinway piano graced one corner 
of the apartment ; handsome books adorned the 
tables—Tennyson’s Elaine, illustrated by 
Gustave Deré; Milton’s Paradise Lost, together 
with Homer’s works, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems caught the eye on entering, and reminded 
one of Dr. Moseley’s critical appreciation of 
classics and good authors; whether he studied 
the principal character in Milton’s work, and 
formed his own on it was another matier. 




















Dr. Moseley and Tessa were -lunching to- 
gether with a few friends, who were in the 
habit of dropping in. The table was decorated 
with some fine exotics placed in silver stands. 
Tessa sat at the head of the table, indulging in 
the luxury of putting her ruddy elbows on it, 
crossing her fat, red hands togetherat the same 
time, andthen using a tooth-pick with consider- 
able agility. And now occurred a painful scene. 
One of the friends, a bit of a wag in his way, 
and who hated Moseley for his professional suc- 
cess, suddenly looked round at the company, and 
as silence reigned, he helped himself to Hock, 
muttering something to himself about “ horrible 
pause.” 

The words caught Tessa’s ears, and before the 
doctor had time to restrain her, she jumpel 
from her chair, upset some cruet-stands, and as 
a venerable gentleman endeavoured to rescue 


the cayenne pepper under the table, cried, in an. 


angry, violent tone : 

**Pause, indeed! To call my hands paws! 
and horrible, too! So would yours be, if you'd 
washed up thirty-two plates and cooked the 
macaroni you’ve eaten. Yah!” 

This scene caused tremendous consternation. 
The wag screamed with laughter—the oid 
gentleman coughed dangerously over the 
cayenne pepper—Dr. Moseley flew at Tessa, 
and struck her three times over the shoulders 
with the crymb-brush. Gudgeon exploded into 
merriment at the side-board, and almost forgot 
whom he had left in the drawing-room. 

“You wretch!” muttered the doctor, “to dis- 
grace me so. Thirty-two plates indeed —fly 
from my sight before I murder you! Savage! 
imbecile! bestia, contadina! Would that Td 
never seen you selling oranges in your hateful 
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father’s shop. Leave the room, before my fury 
overpowers me.” 

Tessa, alarmed at this outbreak, fled in terror. 
To be assailed by a crumb-brush because-one 
resents an insult to one’s hands she considered 
most cruel treatment. 

“Domestic bliss again,” murmured the old 
gentleman, who had recovered his breath, and 
was the victim of a virago. 

“He'll settle her presently,” whispered the 
wag, enjoying the host’s discomfiture. 

“That cursed woman will be the death of 
poor Moseley,” said another, sotto voce. “It’sa 
pity he can’t lock her upas insane. Save lots 
of trouble to everybody.” 

“Those thick-skinned brutes are never off 
their heads. Their brains are too dense,” sug- 
gested another, while Dr. Moseley glared at 
them, and then tried to smile, almost choked 
over the effort. 

In the meantime Lionel waited in the 
drawing-room, ‘hearing distant. sounds from 
some remote part of the house, and little think- 
ing what prompted them. He was dreaming of 
his beloved Constance, he was once more under 
the same roof with her; he might even‘ gain 
access to her presence. They had loved each 
other with so ardent a love, and their bitter 
sufferins had only increased and intensified it. 
Purified in pain and separation their hearts still 
seemed to reach and speak to each other. 

While he was ruminating, the dwarf peeped 
through a crack in the door, and then entered. 
From Lady Constance’s description he was cer- 
tain this was her husband. 

“ And a fine-looking fellowteo,” he muttered, 
thinking of his own shrunken deformity. 
“That note I sent through Joe must have 
reached him—well, well. I shall be giad'to do 
Moseley some harm, and set that beautiful young 
creature free again.” 

He was so pleased at knowing the doctor was 
being silently check-mated, and by himself, he 
approached Lionel and said: 

*‘T know whom you seek. Your wife is here, 
but they will not let you see her. Trust in me. 
I will try and restore her to you.” 

Ever since the story of the eecentric husband 
in the celet 
history of the sadder and unexpected turn senti- 
ment may take, we should be surprised at none 
of the vacaries of human nature. The dwarf, 
if ill-disposed to humanity in the main, is in this 
particular instance (and entirely in a senti- 
mental point of view) anxious to release two sor- 
rowful young people. 

Lionel started to his feet. 

“You helped her to write to me,” he cried. 
“Oh! thank Heaven, this is the drop of cold 
water sent to the thirsty soul in a desert. Tell 
me of her. 

« She is quite in her senses, sir, at present. 

* My poor angel—torn from me just as our 
happiness aaneed, The bond that unites us 
cannot be severed by the will or caprice of 
others.” 

** Despair, 
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sir, will only increase your love; 
suffering is like the holy imcense that is an 
invisible offering ; enchantment was followed by 
anguish. I also am a victim to passion.” 

The notion of this weird little man being 
consumed by love was altogether so singular, 
Lionel smiled. He was very mad indeed. 


“Yes, sir, I was weak enough to love a 
woman—a widow, too, whose adoration of a 
marble bust of the dear departed moved’me to 


tears. I fear some delusion really at one time 
seized me, for I once bought all the plaster of 
Paris images from an itinerant Frenchman who 
was selling them in the street, and placed them 
by her side in the vain hope of rousing her from 
gloom. I need hardly say (in-parenthesis) she 
broke every one.” 

«Tell me of my wife,” said Lionel, who had 
barely heard these interesting details. 

“She is drooping in her ‘solitude ; she frets 
and weeps for hours; send her something in 
your handwriting, or a lock of hair, an envelope, 
a flower, anything she can cherish, she is so 
exquisitely sensitive. I fear she will pine and 
die if nothing breaks her monotony; 38 

“Ts she then ill ?” 





rated novel of “‘Cousine Besse,” a | 
stant affection of your wife, and think some- 





“ Decidedly ill, and very weak; food ‘is dis- 
tastefalto her. I venture to say; “Without my | 


counsel and consolation, she.would now be in | 


her coffin ” 

In her coffin! The words pleroed Lionel 
anew. Would they goad her to death, and he 
be summoned to take his last farewell of her in 
that narrow shell? He was more than ever re- 
solved to fight to-day to regain her. No matter, 
wounds, blows or bloodshed, he would struggle 
with all his mighty strength, his lion-hearted 
courage, to save her. 

Lionel took out his pencil, and then tearingra 
leaf from his pocket-book, wrote a few affec- 
tionate lines. 

“You look very fierce and resolute, sir,” said 
the dwarf. “ You’re never going to play a bold 
game.” 

“T am.” 

“Seize her by force? Oh, sir, abandon the 
idea. You don’t know what Moseley is—how 
pitiless and how cruel.” 

« A desperate man can out-match a coward.” 

“Can he out-match twenty strong men? 
We've one warder, Sam Grinstead, he’s to do 
with the refractory ones—well, that man’s a 
perfect wretch. Once get his blood up, and 
there’s no tiger more dangerous in an African 
jungle.” 

« Nevertheless, I can but try,” said Lionel, 
coolly, his English daring ready for the en- 
counter. 

The beauty of race and breeding then shone 
in his expression. He looked an. aristocrat to 
the core, in spite of his shabby clothes, his 
worn and haggard aspect. Pale and res olved, 
mad with love, and wild with despair, Sir 
Phenix Allerton’s first-born son seemed to 
have descended from a race of kings—the 
Vikings of the hardy North. 

“Tell her I will yet baffle their wickedness. 
T will fight on all sides to regain her; give her 
my bi 

‘He kissed the paper and handed it to the 
dwarf, who sighed piteously. This Lilliputian 
philosopher, whom ill-fortune and misery had 
rendered interesting, shook his head with 
dubious consolation. 

“Be happy, sir, in the knowledge of the con- 


times of those miserable ones cut off alike from 
love and hope. I once was rich, and could 
have diseussed Petronius with you; now,” tap- 
ping his brow, “eager thought is too much for 


} me.” 


Lionel looked at his grey hair, his large fore- 


| head, his shrunken form with sincere com- 
| miseration. 


“Fate is very pitiless,” he said, bewildered 
and exasperated at the wickedness which had 
robbed him of bliss. “Are there no means of 
escape ?”” 

** None.” 

** And this infamous doctor trades on—— 

** Hush !” cried the dwarf, do you hear those 
sounds—a woman is weepingiin the hall. She’s 
his wife; they’ve had a row, Til be bound ; 
they don’t often quarrel, but when they do, oh 
m 9? 

And Lionel could hear Tessa say between her 
sobs : 

* Horrible paws! and what names to call 
me too—imbecile, contadina. Oh, Ebenezer, 
and all for washing thirty-two plates !” 

“Ts she a lunatic?’ demanded the astonished 
Lionel. 

“No, sir, a cook,” answered the dwarf, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Moseley married an Ttalian who couldnt 
read or write, but you should see her dance 
with her children, and she will wash as well as 
a Chinese.” 

«Good gracious, what a lively den this is; at 
any rate Moseley’s caught a tartar this time, 
and was duped for once, instead of duping 
others.” 

“Santa Madonna,” screamed Tessa, rubbing 
her shoulder; “three little blows with the 
crumb-brush. Oh, the monster, and dey ‘all 
laugh so loud. Yes, yes, I am going, my 
Ebenezer, very fast too.” 

“listen,” cried the dwarf. “I can hear 
Moseley approaching ; that’s ‘his‘step, aHow ‘me 


| te retire,” and before Lionel could say another 
| word, he had vanished like sorie small, black 
| monkey, his long hair flying in the wind, out of 
the French bay window on the lawn. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Death saw a patient that pulled out his purse and a 
doctor that took the sum- 


Doctor Mosztey entered the room with a 
keen, comprehensive glance around. He was 
still flushed and looked excited, for ridicule cut 
the doctor like a lash’s thong, and there was, 
perhaps; nothing he so much resented. Tessa 
had now aroused his bitterest dislike, and their 
conjugal repose would be considerably shattered 
in consequence of the misguided impulse, a hard 
and,heavy time was before her. 

He assumed a certain magnificent dignity, 
something like that of a head-master addressing 
the master and wardens of some public com- 


pany who had sclected him to come and in- 
struct the objects of their charitable surveil- 
lance:; his polished forehead looked like some 
bran mew . of the latest ideas, and the 


curling whiskers and beaming smiles suggested 
a bland satisfaction such as may have irradiated 
the benevolent Dr. Parr’s countenance, when he 
entered his long-desired carriage and four. 

The butler’s assurances that a lord awaited 
him were particularly agreeable to his feelings. 
He was a thorough toady at heart, and any well- 
dressed scoundrel with a flourish to his name, 
such as the Tom Jones or Dick Robinson’s could 
never hope to aspire to, inflated his self love, 
and he would submit (morally speaking) to any 
kicks so long as the toe was encased in nicely- 
polished boots and he could find « pickings ”’ of 
sound profit by-and-bye. Just now he expected 
a large sum from a ducal house. 

Lionel rose and bowed. The doctor stared. 
This man is evidently not “‘a howling swell,” 
but then the doctor knew many splendid fellows 
who went in for simplicity of apparel in order 
to differ from third-rate shopmen, who culti- 
vated dress as a.fine art. No dazzling diamond 
rings, or heavy gold chains, or ruby and emerald 
pins, such as some Jew dealer in antiquarian 
works of art delights to sport, greeted. the 
doctor’s admiring gaze. But he had once been 
introduced to Hugh Allerton at a fashionable 
«At Home” in Park Lane, and the doctor 
knew he was intimate with the Earl of Harring- 
ton’s family, and the remarkable resemblance 
between Lionel and Sir Hugh was sufficient to 
make a stranger mistake one for the other. 
For Lionel had now brushed his dark curling 
hair over Ris long white brow, whereas before 
he had worn it pushed back; it was a little 
darker than his brother’s, and more inclined to 
be rebellious in its wavy luxuriance. 

“Sir Hugh Allerton!’ cried the doctor, 
hurrying forward, “delighted, I’m sure, to 
welcome you.” 

Sir Hugh Allerton! Lionel’s rapid mind 
instantly embraced the situation; as Lionel 
Hargrave he could hear nothing; as Sir Hugh 
Allerton he might gain access to his darling. 

So he'personated the baronet. 

“TI called to inquire how your patient. is, 

Doctor Moseley ?” hesaid, as indifferently as he 
could speak. 
«Ah! the Lady Constance. Well, this is a 
very, very sad affair indeed. ‘Young, beautiful, 
high-born and accomplished. Of course, Sir 
Hugh, you know ‘the particulars ?” 

The supposed Sir Hugh bowed. 

“Slightly. Pray believe I ani deeply inte- 
rested in this hapless girl. Ionce even had the 
fond hope of making her my wife.” 

“ Nothing I’m sure would, have gratified the 
Earl of Harrington .more than an alliance with 
your noble self. The Allerton estates are, of 
course, the source of mighty wealth, and the 
Allerton name, I may say-it frankly, is one of the 
proudest in the land:” 

You can believe, therefore, I am desirous to 
secure the family’s welfare. You may speak 
eandidly, doctor. What are her symptoms ?” 

“ Well, then, Sir Hugh, this-wretched girl ‘is 
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the victim of delusions. This fact is, alas, but 
too patent. Nothing violent, nothing danger- 
ous. I could not certify, neither could my 
esteemed medical collea¢ues, that she is a 
dangerous lunatic with violent homicidal ten- 
dencies. No, no, Sir Hugh, nothing of the kind ; 
but my friends agree with me, she must be 
placed under due restraint, at least for a time. 
Sad! oh, very! Accept my sincere pity, Sir 
Hugh,” said the doctor, washing his hands in 
the air. 

* The villain has others at his beck and call,” 
thought Lionel, 

The false Sir Hugh here hit his boot with 
his cane. 

“« May I inquire what form the delusion takes, 
Dr. Moseley ?” 

“This unfortunate: girl believes. she has 
married a. landscape gardener. You may well 
start with horror; not one word has ever es- 
caped her lips to myself; but lunaties have a 
wonderful faculty for artfulness and conceal- 
ment. His name is, I believe, Lionel some- 
thing or other—never mind now; a low fellow 
of course.” , 


‘Most serious hallucination,” suggested the 


supposed baronet. 

** Now, Sir Hugh, this is a dreadful fatality ; 
she might disgrace her family and seek this 
gardener in his cottage home, offer to share it 
with him, and take to pickled pork and bread 
and cheese too kindly, and gardeners are but 
mortal; he might compromise her to extort 
black mail from the family; human nature is 
weak, and viliains are numerous.” 

“You are right, Dr. Moseley, villains seem 
plentiful as blackberries.” 

“You said blackberries?” inquired the 
doctor, whose quick ear caught a subtle inton- 
ition and change of tone. “Ah! quite right— 
oc true, alas! And as for hypocrites, they 
seem to outnumber all.” 

«They do, indeed,” assented the supposed 
Sir Hugh. ‘ Youmust meet many blackguards 
in your professional caretr.’’ 

“As a rule we doctors confess to having fewer 
black sheep among us than in any other pro- 
fession.” 

He looked so artful and wicked as he 
smirked at the imaginary Sir Hugh, Lionel 
nalf shuddered, but he said quickly : 

* As Lady Constance is afflicted with no dan- 
serous mania, Doctor Moseley, might I not be 
illowed to see her, in the family’s interests of 
course, just. for five minutes?” 

Lionel, as he spoke, asserted all that singular 
charm of manner which often created interest 
in the: minds of complete strangers; few could 
resist the personal fascination he exercised with 
in influence at once delicate and discreet; he 
never sought to please, but irresistibly en- 
chanted. 4 

«You must be prepared for a terrible change 
in her appearance, Sir Hugh. Her hair has 
veen cut off; vinegar rags are applied to her 
temples, and we have had to. give opium.” 

Lionel now resolved on a bold.act; he deter- 
mined to fight for his wife, to defy her enemies 
and ¢laim her by force if necessary. He felt in 
1is breast-coat pocket and found that a small 
toy pistol he invariably carried about with him 
was loaded. With this he was safe and could 
surely keep the herd. at bay. He also had the 
strength of an athlete, and did not despair of 
victory. 

The doctor believing him to be Sir Hugh 
Allerton, would allow him to see Lady. Con- 
stance, and Lionel’s heart beat strangely. So 
much was at stake. 

“If you really desire to see the young lady, 
follow me this way, Sir Hugh,” said the doctor, 
slowly ascending the staircase, which was some- 
what. dark and winding. Pictures hung from 
the .walls,.and several exquisite busts adorned 
the landing, two of which, “L’Allegro” and 
“Ii Pensaroso”’ by Corti, were pointed at. by the 
doctoras peculiar gems in their way. 

“lamaman of taste, Sir Hugh,” he said, 
depreeatingly; “my wife is.also artistically 
gifted—an Italian from Verona. Some day I 
may have the honour of introducing her to 
you. 





Lionel bowed; he. remembered the dwarf’s 
account of Tessa, and half smiled. 

«What! a story higher still?” said Lionel, 
fully comprehending the difficulties before him. 

‘Through his intensely emotional nature ran 
a thrill of worship and of defiance. He longed 
to defy them.in his furious indignation, and 
then throw himself at the feet of the girl whom 
he had once before rescued from death. The 
doctor eyed him curiously, for in all suppressed 
excitement we may trace its invisible effect on 
others. 

“Yes, another story, if you please, Sir Hugh; 
her moans would have disturbed our patients 
on this floor, they are so apt to be affected by 
the condition of others.” 

The doctor now paused before a heavily-barred 
door, but not a sound escaped the inmate of the 
room. Lionel could hardly repress a cry as the 
dooropened and he saw Lady Constance rest- 
ing on a low arm-chair beforea small fire. How 
she was changed! Wan and pale, her features 
shrunken, and her eyes heavy with weeping. A 
gleam of passion shone in the doctor’s eyes—a 
gloating sense of triumph that his tyranny 
could never be baulked. 

Lioned pushed past the astonished Moseley, 
for Lady Constance had started to her feet with 
a loud scream : 

«Lionel! Lionel! Oh, mylove! my husband! 
I knew you would come to me. You only had 
the courage to defy them all. -Save me! save 
me!” she cried, and then reaching out her arms 
to him, fainted away on his breast. 

He kissed her brow and eyes, murmuring 
words of comfort and hope. Dr. Moseley now 
saw the trap he had fallen into, and an evil 
look darted over his features. There was no 
softness in his nature to make him hesitate or 
sicken at the sight of pain; his African blood 
had a savagery and venom such as prompt men 
to deeds of brutal ferocity ; a wild-beast cunning 
dawned on his expression as he endeavoured to 
wrench the unfortunate girl from Lionel’s 
arms. 

**Remember she is under my care, and you 
are an impostor,” he said, quickly. 

Lionel aimed one blow that felled the doctor 
tothe ground; but if stunned by the fall, he 
had sufiicient presence of mind to whistle 
loudly, and also call for help. Two hook- 
nosed men, children of Israel, appeared on the 
scene as if by magic. 

“Handcuff him, he is an impostor and a 
thief,” cried the doctor; “‘tried to murder me. 
Take him by force from my house.” 

They sprang on Lionel, who shook them off 
with his giant strength. 

“Touch me if you dare. I will shoot you 
dead where you stand,” he said, taking out his 
pistol and levelling it at the foremost. 

“ He has fire-arms, doctor,” one of the assist- 
ants cried. 

The doctor whistled louder this time than be- 
fore. Lionel was now exerting all his mighty 
strength to force them aside, and felt-half sut- 
focated by the blows they rained on his chest 
and arms. 

He raised his pistol, levelled it, and fired at 
one of the most brutal of his Jewish assailants. 
The bullet entered the man’s arm, and met a 
fearful yell. He sank to the ground. Lionel 
held Lady Constance tightly in his arms, and 
they had now gained the landing. Her eyes 
opened, and she shivered. 

“They will murder you, my dearest,” she 
cried, excitedly. ‘‘ Leave me to my fate; you 
will soon be out-numbered. I hear other steps 
approaching.” 

Lionel had now descended the first flight of 
stairs; his clothes torn, his face bleeding, and 
yet, so desperate were his movements, the men 
shrank from* him as before an avalanche. 
Terror and amazement held them dumb as he 
raised his pistol and defied them. 

«Courage, my own, and we shall yet be safe,” 
he whispered. 

But at that moment, just as Lionel had de- 
scended the first flight of stairs, a soft gliding 
step was heard, and Tessa arrived on the scene 
with two other men.. They dashed the pistol 
from his hand, and overpowered him. Sick 








from exhaustion, loss of blood, and the heavy 
blows that half strmned him, Lionel found him- 
self obliged to yield. He felt on the brink of a 
syncope. 

“ Hand-cuff him and convey him to the dark 
cell,” cried the doctor. “This false Sir Hugh 
Allerton shall come to his senses then.” 

«Fly! save yourself for my sake, Lionel,” 
murmured Lady Constance, “or we may both 
be lost and undone. There isa stone passage 
to'the right; try and gain it, and you may 
escape. F'ly, ere it is too late.” 

**T cannot leave you, my dearest.” 

“Fly!” she muttered. “They dare not kill 
me outright, and my mind is my own; it is 
beyond them to destroy.” 

She thought, poor thing, nothing worse could 
be expected from her persecutors; she little 
estimated the deep-dyed cruelty of a vicious 
heart, or the infernal ingenuity of a designing 
brain. They would now be avenged. Fear lest 
the police should be put on the track would 
make the doctor resolve upon the destruction of 
her reason. 

Lionel laid his wife down and gently 
whispered : 

“The next time I come here the officers of 
the law shall assist me. You shall soon regain 
your liberty. Farewell, beloved, till then.” 

More men were now arriving; fearing all 
chance of escape must soon be cut off, Lionel 
wrenched himself from their grasp and endea- 
voured to descend into the hall below. Looking 
over the bannisters he saw the quaint figure of 
the dwarf, who cautiously beckoned to him to 
descend, and held up his finger. 

Lionel fought his way through the throng 
and rushed into the hall. 

The dwarf opened a door. 

“ Escape through that window into the court- 
yard or you will be lost,” he said; “this has 
been a deuce of an escapade; those cursed Jews 
settled you.” 

Lionel nodded his thanks, and finding a small 
ladder in the court-yard placed it against the 
wall and scaled it easily. . 

Once more he had regained his liberty. Th 
cabman was horrified at his appearance. 

** You look half murdered, sir,” he said, “ re- 
gularly battered to death.” j 

“Fetch me some brandy,” said Lionel, 
hoarsely, “and then drive to the nearest 
doctor’s as fast as you can—my left arm is 
broken.” 


Wuen Lionel had undergone the painful 
operation of having his arm set, he turned his 
steps towards Rosemary Street, where he and 
Aphra resided. Aphra was now tramping over 
the fields in the direction of Lionel’s cottage to 
gain possession of the note sent by the dwarf, 
so he remained alone till her return, feeling 
weak and faint. 

He was resolved now to request an inspector 
from Scotland Yard, and another from the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the lunacy laws, 
to wait on Doctor Moseley and demand an in- 
terview with Lady Constance, little dream- 
ing the brutal Moseley, foreseeing, perhaps, 
his design, had determined now to drive his 
unfortunate patient mad indeed, which, con- 
sidering her shattered state and mental pros- 
tration after the terrible events of to-day, would 
not be very difficult. 

Lionel feared some fever might soon over- 
take him, so strangely sick and languid did he 
feel, and the want of money did not add to his 
ease of mind, improve his spirits, or give him 
repose. 

Their resources were nearly exhausted, and 
Lionel knew he must soon seek employment, or 
the wolf would be at the door. but how could 
he, dazed and stunned, seek for work for at least 
a week or fortnight? 

He remembered Sir Hugh Allerton’s promise 
of assistance, and soon fell into a reverie, in 
which he fancied he saw Sir Hugh by his side 
nursing him. Was this a feverish dream, or a 
real presentiment ? 

All thought produces a conflict, and Lionel 
rose and walked hastily up and down the room, 
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wondering when the pain in his arm would cease, 
and what the next chapter of accidents would 
reveal. 

He then sat down and wrote two letters on 
the subject of his beloved wife, for he feared 
illness on the morrow might arrest his actions, 
and when finished, he left them on the mantel- 
piece for Aphra to post. 

He touched the bell, thinking after he had 
drank some strong tea his brain must surely 
feel less heavy. How his head ached. The 
pain seemed to throb as if some mighty engine 
beat inside with remorseless activity. If he 
should be ill and die before she were restored 
to him! 

His summons was answered by his landlady, a 
brisk person of forty, with a broom in her hand, 
and an apron pinned round her head. Human 
nature, seldom benevolent when a question of 
bills is mooted, is not often seen to advantage, 
or in its best clothes, in cheap lodgings in un- 
fashionable neighbourhoods. 

Poverty and starvation in wretched rooms 
will break down the bravest spirit, and Lionel, 
who had ever lived in the glow of liberty, enjoy- 
ing the freshest air and best and purest food, 
had often left his meals untasted here. 

Oh! for a walk across the breezy heath, the 
welcome of the red and blue corn-flowers, the 
scent of the clovered meadow, ora peep at the 
golden-brown October leaves as he crushed them 
under his feet in careless dreaming. 

This was reality—hard, crude, and matter-of- 
fact, and Mrs. Mudberry, his landlady, a person 
to whom he owed money. 

“What shall I do, whom shall I seek?” he 
thought, as this person’s agreeable physiognomy 
appeared at the door. 

“Lor! there’s Bobby a fallen into the pail at 
the foot of the stairs. Oh! sir, he’s drenched 
to the skin. I must hang him up to dry, or 
else the poor child will get his death of 
cold.” 

The amiable Bobby here screamed loud 
enough to wake the “seven sleepers,” for his 
mother had boxed his ears, and then shut him 
up in the kitchen cellar with a blanket skewered 
round him, after throwing him “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” with which to improve his mind. 

“And now, sir, I can attend to you, but first 
I’ve got a very unpleasant thing to say. I ain’t 
one as likes woundin’ others feelings, as I says 
to the tailor on the second floor. I says, ‘ It’s a 
real awkward matter that it is,’ but when a 
woman ups and shows him her knife, and a 
gipsy too, with the whitest teeth, the blackest 
‘air I ever saw, well, then, says I to myself, 
‘It’s time to put a stop to this sort of thing, or 
we'll ’ave a murder in Rosemary Street, as 
allays gives a place a bad name and ruins lodg- 
ing-houses.’ ” 

“Indeed!” said Lionel, quietly. “You area 
little vague ; kindly explain that allusion to the 
tailor.” 

He had an idea the excellent Mrs. Mudberry 
had been to the grocer’s round the corner, and 
had joined that respectable citizen over a 
“‘merry cup,” for her eyes were red and excited, 
and the broom trembled ominously, while the 
apron performed a mild fandango over her 
brow. Suddenly she rushed to him, and to his 
astonishment seized his arm. 

“ Oh, sir, let me look at you. Oh, what ’ave 
you been a doin’ on? Fightin’, I’m afraid, 
with that wicked old gipsy hag. You’re bruised 
about the temples too. Oh, sir, this is quite 
disgraceful. You’re arm is broken, and you’ve 
a black heye.” 

“IT am not very well,” he said, gravely. “I 
should be glad of some tea. I hope Aphra has 
not stabbed anybody, but if you have some un- 
pleasant remarks to make, keep them till to- 
morrow. They may get a little sourer, like 
your sixpenny ale—that’s all—by keeping.” 

“Oh, I dessay, inieed! I want no prize- 
fighters and gipseys ’ere, I don’t. There was 


Tom Sayers once called and made free to ask 
if Mudberry was at home, and I give ’im his 
hanswer pretty quick, as fairly startled the 
street, and Mrs. Pilcher, over the way, she says, 
* You've a rare spirit, mum, to be sure,’ and 





= Pilcher knocks her about hawful, he 
0.” 
Now Lionel was certain Mrs. Mudberry had 
visited Jenkins, round the corner. She always 
alluded to her crony Pilcher when the worse for 
drink. 

** You are forgetting my tea, Mrs. Mudberry.” 

** And it won’t do you no ’arm to wait neither, 
my fine young gen’leman; an’ don’t the ladies 
run after yenow? I shouldn’t wonder if you 
haven’t two or three wives already. We ’ada 
circus gent here. once, an’ he rode a ’orse called 
“Cherry-bob,’ as broke his leg. Oh, sir! that 
man’s oaths and cussing was really dreadful.” 

**I wish to be quiet and alone,” said Lionel, 
irritated at this tipsy insolence. 

Mrs. Mudberry glared. 

* Well, ’'m sure, and me amusing you. I’m 
sorry you’re in trouble, but we must all think 
of ourselves a little, and that there gipsy 
Aphra she’s caused a reg’lar commotion among 
our sets. Our garrets and second-floor have 
given notice. One’s a tailor—he’s Church of 
England, and can’t abide the haythen, and 
you, sir, don’t pay too much neither; what 
with gas and firin’ included.” 


(To be Continued. 








LEAL AND KIND. 





Ovt in the sunny field to-day, 
Round and round in the shining 


path, 
The mowers were mowing, and raked 
the hay, 
And turned and tumbled the fragrant 
swath 
The meadows twinkled with tremulous 
heat, 
The hot sun blistered the earth be- 
neath, 
And fiercer and fiercer his white rays 
beat, 
Till the very zephyrs forgot to 
breathe. 


And work was weary—I did not mind, 
Since Ralph the Reaper was leal and 
kind! 


There’s a little cottage across the 
glade, 
With a bit of lawn and an apple 
tree, 
A rose at the door, and a garden laid 
In ordered beauty—and all for me! 
Ah, work is weary! But evermore 
Thro’ day or darkness, thro’ rain or 
sun, 
To the low white cot with the rose- 
wreathed door, 
And tiny garden, my glad thoughts 


run. 
A poor little shelter—I shall not 


mind 

If Ralph the Reaper is leal and 
kind! 

And I dream and dream of the time to 
come, 

When the vows are said and the ring 
is on, 

And I follow my love to that humble 


home ; 
And closer and closer my heart is 


rawn 
To cleave to him, faithful and fond and 
trne, 
To keep his hearthside cheery and 
bright, 
As I think of the tasks my hands shall 
do 
To ease his burden and make it 
light ; 
And “ Better or Worse ”—I shall not 
mind 
If Ralph, my darling, is leal and 
kind! E. A. B. 





SCIENCE. 





THE MOTION OF A WAGGON WHEEL. 


Tue instantaneous photographs of trotting 
horses, taken by Muybridge, furnish the first 
visible demonstration of the much disputed fact 
that the top of a waggon wheel, when running 
along the ground, moves faster than the bottom. 
It is obvious that an instantaneous photograph 
of a wheel, revolving upon its axle in the air, 
would show all parts of the wheel with equal 
distinctness. But if the wheel have a pro- 
gressive motion, and any one portion has a 
greater motion than its corresponding part, 
above or below, there must be a liability to 
blurring in that part of the picture. 

These pictures are taken with so brief an ex- 
posure that the horse, though moving at a 2°24 
gait, is sharply outlined. The wheels of the 
driver’s sulky, however, have a different tals to 
tell. The lower third of each wheel is sharp 
and distinct as if absolutely at rest. Not so 
with the top, that part of the wheel showing a 
perceptible movement during the two-thou- 
sandth part of a second of the exposure of the 
plate. The upper ends of the spokes are 
blurred, and the rim likewise, thus giving a 
physical demonstration of the truth which 
mathematics establishes. 


RAPID INCREASE IN FRENCH WOOLLEN 
INDUSTRIES. 


Tue total wool industry of France has doubled 
since 1867, and trebled since 1860. According 
to the report of the Vice President of the Jurors 
appointed to decide upon worsted yarns and 
fabrics exhibited at Paris, Mr. Henry Mitchell, 
it appears that the worsted manufacture of 
France employs 2,648,000 spindles, 27,557 
power looms, and an enormous number of hand 
looms. Not many years ago the value of the 
silk manufacture of France was far in excess of 
that of worsted, but the latter is now of more 
value than the former. The total value of the 
worsted industry in France is 700,000 francs, or 
about £28,000,000, nearly half of which is for 
export. The wool industry of France is rapidly 
attaining great proportions. 





THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Mr. Epison states that he is positive his in- 
vention will show that the electric light is much 
cheaper than gas, and he is putting up a new 
building 125ft. long to demonstrate the utility 
and economy of his discovery. The building, 
he adds, should be completed in two weeks. 
He proposes to light a park by the aid of an 
80-horse power engine, starting with 2,000 
candle lights. He will use the telegraph poles, 
with arms across the tops, placing 15 lights 
upon each arm. 

The main*object is to ascertain how many 
electric jets can be obtained from one-horse 
power. Mr. Edison says the experiment will 
enable him to discover any defects and make 
the invention complete before adapting it to 
the great cities. The thing could not be done 
in a day. He was working upon a principle 
without known laws to guide him, but experi« 
ments demanded both time and money. He be- 
lieved that he would have the light in practical 
operation in about six weeks from that time. 





Execrrican Tzst ror Oris. — Professor 
Palmieri, of Naples, has recently constructed an 
apparatus which allows the purity of oils to be 
judged of by the resistance that they offer to 
the passage of electricity. Oiive oil—a poorer 
conductor than any other—is taken as the stan- 
dard of comparison. The apparatus may also 
serve to reveal the presence of cotton in silk 
fabrics ; for a very small proportion of cotton in 
silk tissues greatly increases the conductivity of 
the latter. ‘ 
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STRONG TEMPTATION: 
A Tale of Two Sinners. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* That Young Person,” “* Why She Forsook 
Him,” §¢c., Sc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


VERE EASTCOURT. 


Oh love fora year, a week, a day, 
But alas for the love that loves alway! 


«* Wuart was the matter, mother ?” cried Rose, 
~when Mrs. Stuart, very breathless, arrived at 
the fifth floor, which was sacred to her family 
aad the servants. 

“Nothing, my dear, except that there is a 
young lady coming to-morrow, and madame 
wishes us to be particularly pleasant to her.” 

«* And the bill ?” 

“It is receipted. Madame quite appreciates 
cur good offices. She asked me if you girls 
would each choose yourselves a present from 
her.” 

‘Mother, is the world coming to an end?” 
asked Evelyn, as she opened the envelope and 
took out a French bank note for twenty 
pounds. 

The news was circulated among the denizens 
of Chateau Thierry that the young daughter of 
Mrs. Stuart’s old friend was to arrive on the 
morrow, to prepare her trousseau under that 
lady’s superintendence, and probably be married 
from the chiteau. No one was surprised. The 
Stuarts were so unmistakably ladies of birth, 
that it seemed quite natural they should have 
friends to whom money was no object. 

Mrs. Stuart herself went to meet Miss Yorke 
at the station ; when the luggage had been ex- 
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[BOUGHT WITH HIS GOLD.} 


amined—very poor and scanty it seemed—the 
two were soon driving to Chateau Thierry, and 
Miss Yorke said: 

«You cannot think how pleased I am to meet 
anyone who knew my father.” 

Mrs. Stuart felt rather an impostor. 

“It was long ago, dear—before you were 
born.” 

“Do you think me like him?” asked Miss 
Yorke, turning back her veil. 

Mrs. Stuart started as though she had seen a 
ghost; wife and mother though she had been 
these twenty odd years, she remembered the 
features of her first love; those features lived 
again in Miss Yorke. What a remarkable 
chance that this young stranger should resemble 
Harold Kyrle. Mrs. Stuart hit on an answer 
at once true and convenient. 

You are my friend’s very image. We dine 
at seven,’ were Mrs. Stuart’s last words to 
Dora, when she had taken her to her pretty 
room. ‘ Do you feel too tired to come down ?” 

**I will come down, please.” 

«Then I will send my daughter to show you 
the way to the dining-room when the bell rings. 
You must rest yourself till then.” 

But that was just what Dora did not want to 
do; she wished to have no time to think. The 
past week had been a dream toher. Was it 
really only ten days since she had inserted her 
advertisement, only five since she had given her 
pledge and promised to be Bryan’s wife? For 
weal or woe now she had made her choice. Her 
fate was sealed. 

Mrs. Yorke was installed in the drawing-room 
apartments she had admired, and the long 
coveted subscription to the circulating library 
was hers. She believed her daughter to be 
engaged as English teacher in a school in Calais, 
and bore the separation very well. It was Dora 
who broke down when the parting came; Dora 
who clung sobbing to the mother who, however 
little sympathy there was betwixt them, was still 
the last link that bound her to the past. Mrs. 
Yorke had not a tear to spare. 

Lor, dear,” she observed, briskly, “see 










































how comfortable I shall be in the drawing-rooms 
when you’re gone. Don’t let them make you 
eat frogs, and mind when you come home to 
bring me a French cap.” 

And Dora promised, knowing the while that she 
should never come “home” again. No, clearly 
our heroine must not think of the past, and her 
future seemed bounded by her wedding-day ; 
beyond that all was misty, so Dora had only the 
present free to occupy her mind. She dressed 
herself almost mechanically in the only evening 
dress she had, a long, flowing black grenadine, 
purchased for a few shillings, and made by her 
own nimble fingers; it was cut square in front 
to show the pearly whiteness of her skin, and 
she wore knots of carnation ribbon at her breast 
and in her hair. On the third finger of her 
left hand a ring of priceless value glittered ; it 
was the first token that very soon she was to be 
a rich man’s wife. 

A knock came at the door, and a girl entered, 
whose appearance almost startled Dorothea; a 
tiny, fairy-like creature with golden hair, 
hanging in curls to her waist, a bright colour in 
her round cheeks, and large laughing blue eyes. 
The two looked at each other for an instant in 
silence ; each was perfect in her own style. The 
one grandly beautiful, the other with that 
charming childish loveliness Greuze has so 
often painted. 

“Miss Stuart?” asked Dorothea, question- 
ingly. 
«No, Evelyn is downstairs. Iam Rosamond. 
Madame sent me to ask you to come down to 
dinner, Miss Yorke.” 

There were only two vacant seats at madame’s 
dining table, and the?’ were side by side near 
that lady herself, so Rosamond would not have 
to complain of cold soup to-night. Hungry 
though the assembled guests might be, they all 
looked up expectantly as the two girls appeared, 
girls who were to influence for all time each 
other’s future—Rosamond and Dorothea, two 
beautiful sinners. 
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Ina h on mely English village stands a grand 
old homestead, surrounded by extensive grounds, 
just now covered with a white mantle of pure 
white snow ; a place.that had been handed down 
from father to son in one long unbroken line ; 
a fair estate, befitting the family who dated 
their possession from before the Reformation. 

The Eastcourts of Eastcourt were known and 
honoured throughout Blankshire. No stain had 
ever fallen on the grand old name, which was 
esteemed in itself as a title of honour, and the 
present master of Eastcourt, people said, fully 
deserved his lot—no scant praise. 

Vere Eastcourt must have been about twenty- 
nine at this time, a man whom men spoke well 
of and women thought of tenderly; a favourite 
with his fellows, tall and stately, with an innate 
nobility of bearing which told of his lomg de- 
scent; a pleasant courtesy for all, and a warm 
tenderness for a favoured few. 

Vere Eastcourt was true to the motto of his 
family, “faithful unto death” in friendship, 
for those who once earned his regard kept it 
always. 

He was genial and hearty, eourted and ad- 
mired. People said he had no trouble in life, 
nd yet no one would ever have cited Vere as a 
happy-looking man. 

There was too much gravity in his smile, too 
many lines abeut his mouth, for that. 

Three years before he became heir of East- 
court by the sudden death of his elder brother. 
He sold out of the army at once, and had 
settled down to the réle of a country gentle- 
man. 

Before six months later his father followed his 
first-born, and Vere became master of Hast- 
court. 

People said the leaving his profession had 
been a bitter blow to him. Certainly some 
great change had come over the gay, careless 
young officer. 

He was unmarried. Blankshire deplored this 
with one voice. Never had his name been linked 
with that of any woman. Never had he shown 
the slightest preference for any county belle. 
People told him it was his duty to marry. His 
mother earnestly wished it. 

She was a sweet-faced old lady, with silvery 
hair, and she wanted to hold his children in her 
arms before she died. But he resisted all her 
entreaties. 

“You must set your hopes on Maude, mother. 
I shall never marry.’ 

The home circle at Eastcourt was a very plea- 
sant one, forthe most perfect harmony reigned 
between the three who composed it. Lady Isabel 
and her son ruled with a gentle sway, and 
Maude+bright, pretty, unconscious Maude— 
would have made any place bright. 

Maude Eastcourt was twenty-one, a gay, happy 
creature, whose life had been all sunshine. A 
gipsy face, rosy cheeks, and laughing dark eyes. 
Such were her gifts, and they caused many a 
young man to haunt Eastcourt. 

Her brother often said he should not keep 
her long with him. Yet he never thought of 
replacing her by a nearer and dearer com- 
pan tion. 

His one desire was that she mi¢ht choose a 
man worthy of her, and that in time to come 
their son might rule at Hastcourt. Vere never 
faltered in his determination not to marry. 

“What will you give me for some news?” 
asked Mr. Eastcourt, coming in from a walk one 
afternoon when the old year was very near its 
close, and Maude and her mother sat talking 
over the fire. “Come, Maude, you have lost 
the chance of the richest husband in Blank- 
shire.” 

“Tf that speech refers to Mr. Hastings I am 
very sorry. Is he really married, Vere ?” 

“Heis going to be. I met the rector just 
now. He had the news from his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Stuart—your friend’s mother, Maude.” 

“Ts he going to marry a French girl?” ex- 
claimed Maude. “ Ah, how I pity her!’ 

“Mande,” said Lady Isabel, softly, “you 
really must not speak like that.” 

«Ah, but I do pity her, mamma. Unless she 
is a statug she must be wretched. Mr. Hastings 
thinks of no human creature but himself.” 





*‘She will be very rich,” said Vere, coldly. 
*‘ Hastings has an enormous fortune.” 

“But is it a good match?” inquired Lady 
Isabel. ‘ You know, Vere, they are our nearest 
neighbours, and I should not like Maude to visit 
at the Lodge if Mr. Hastings had married be- 
neath him.” 

“Hastings is not the man to do that. Ray 
says the bride is an orphan and a beauty, and 
he ought to know, as she happens to be staying 
with those very girls Maude swears by—the 
Stuarts.” 

“But the Stuarts live at a boarding-house, 
Vere.” 

“Exactly, and the bride elect is with them. 
Mrs. Stuart chose the trousseau, and the girls 
are to be bridesmaids. Ray is quite enchanted 
with the gaiety for his nieces. Good old man! 
He would offer them a home at the rectory if he 
could afford it.” 

“Depend upon it, the future Mrs. Hastings is 
a lady, or Mrs. Stuart would not take her up.” 

* Poor woman!” said Vere, cordially. “It 
must be a hard squeeze for her to get on with 
those pretty girls. She can’t have two hundred 
a year.’ 

* You have not told us yeb who Mr. Hastings 
is going to marry.’ 

“I don’t know myself. Ray only spoke of an 
orphan.” 

So saying Vere left the ladies alone. 

“ Mamma,” an Mande, Lag tle ox 
wish you would let me ask Rosamond S 
here to stay three months.” 

“Three months !” Lady Isabel, in 
surprise ; “ that is a long time, dear. You have 
seen very little of Miss Stuart sinee you left 
sehool. Are -you sure you should be happy 
together ?” 

** Quite so,” hesitatingly. ‘They are so poor 
I shouldn’t like her to have that long journey 
for a short visit. She is so bright and dear! 
Ah, mamma, let me ask her ?” 

“Wait till this wedding is over. Vere said 
she was to be a bridesmaid. You cam ask her to 
come to us directly afterwards, and say we hope 
she will stay three months if she is not afraid 
of a country village after Paris.” 

« Ah, that will be nice. Rose will tell us all 
about Mrs. Hastings.” 

«I hope she may be visitable,” said Lady 
Isabel, a little anxiously. ‘We have been so 
long without a lady at the Lodge that to get 
someone there really companionable would be 
charming.” 

« Mamma, do you guess why I want Rosamond 
here? Don’t you think she is very, very 
pretty ?” 

** She is a singularly beautiful girl, and would 
grace any station.” 

“Then, mamma, you wouldn’t mind if she 
became mistress of Eastcourt ?” 

“T want Vere to marry,” said the mother, 
slowly, “‘ but I begin to despair of it. You would 
like Rosamond for a sister ?” 

“Dearly. You must help me in my match- 
making, mamma.” 

**No, dear. Match-making is often match- 
marring. Ishould be very thankful to see Vere 
settled, but I believe firmly his marriage is 
among the ‘ might have beens.’” 





CHAPTER V. 
TILL DEATH DO US PART. 


Why did I love at all ? 

I who but loved to sigh 
If Lask the reason 

Oh who can tell me why? 


Tue night before the wedding, the greatest 
excitement prevailed at Chateau Thierry. The 
whole house seemed full of excitement, and 
madame herself looked radiant upstairs in her 
own room. Dorothea Yorke was in close con- 
ference with Mrs. Stuart and her daughters. 
The lonely girl had attached herself to these 
new friends, who seemed so ready to devote 
their time’and talents to her service. 

Miss Yorke had elected to spend the last 
evening of her maiden life in privacy. She did 





not dine at the long table where great court was 
nightly paid to the banker’s bride. She and 
Rosamond dined together in her own room, and 
later on, when Mrs. Stuart and Evelyn joined 
them, the four ladies enjoyed unpacking the 
exquisite costume which Woerth had just sent 
in for Dora to wear on the morrow. 

As a girl loves or hates the man she is to 
marry so does she delight in or detest all the 
pretty preparations she must make before be- 
coming a wife. Dora neither loved nor hated 
Mr. Hastings, and the whole affair of the 
trousseau was indifferent to her; her heart was 
a sealed book to her lover, and if there were a 
key to open it he did not possess it. 

As she stood looking at her wedding-dress 
and listening to Mrs. Stuart’s encomiums, while 
the girls openly expressed their admiration, 
Dora felt like one ina dream. To-morrow she 
was to be a rich man’s wife. What became of 
the sordid poverty of the last three years? did 
it live only im her imagination. 

The ladies were still occupied with the bridal 
dress, when a kmock came at the door, and 
madame herself announced that Mr. Hastings 
had just arrived,.and was waiting for Miss 
Yorke in the little salon. 

Dora trembled from head to foot. She grew 
white as the veil she would wear to-morrow. 
When madame was gone the girl turned to 
Mrs. Stuart: 

«Come with me,” she said, in a broken voice. 
But the widow left her at the door. She felt 
that no lover would care fora third at his meet- 
ing with his betrothed. In spite of all the 
splendour which awaited Dorothea, somehow, as 
Mrs. Stuart left her, she pitied her; poor though 
the widow was, she would not have had Rosa- 
mond or Evelyn in Miss Yorke’s place. 

Dora Yorke walked slowly up to Mr. Hastings, 
who stood leaning against the. mantelpiece, 
watching her every movement. He noticed her 
queenly step, her graceful figure, and her rich 
grey silk dress, and he thought what a beauti- 
ful wife he should have. He never thought 
about her heart; it never occurred to him that 
if this girl did not Jove him she might love 
someone else. He saw only her beauty. He 
took both her hands in his, and drew her to. 
himself, looking full into her eyes. He never 
troubled about the soul which was shining out 
of their depths—the soul which at his request 
was yielding toa strong temptation. 

“Everything is ready, Elena.” He often 
called her by her second name, preferring it to 
the more homely Dorothea, and she herself 
cared little. 

“ Mrs. Stuart has been very kind.” . 

« Ah, we must ask her to the Lodge one of 
these days. Our wedding is very near now. At 
ten o’clock to-morrow you will be my wife.” 

As she stood there so near the man_into whose 
hands to-morrow she would resign her whole 
future, an awful fear seized her. Did they two 
care enough about each other to go down life’s 
pathway together ? 

«Mr. Hastings,” she said, eagerly, “are you 
quite sure you don’t repent ?” 

“TI am certain that I wish yon to be my 
wife.” 

“T am so afraid,” came from the girl’s 
trembling lips; “it is for all our lives, you 
know. Are you quite sure I shall make you 


happy ?” : 
“Yes. You are nervous and over anxious, 
my dear. All this excitement has upset-you.” 


‘He made her sit down on a sofa, and p 
himself beside her; she was passive as astatue 
in his hands. 

“Do you like Paris, Elena ?”’ 

*T like it very much.” 

It was wonderful how little of love there was 
in their conversation ; only when he rose to go 
he took her in his arms and kissed her two or 
three times as he said proudly, “my beautiful 
wife,” then he left her. ' 

“T cannot be alone,” ‘said Dora, an hour 
later, to Rosamond. “I feel that I should 
never close my eyes. Oh, Rose; do stay with 
me.”’ 3 
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The appeal was so earnest, that Rosamond 
yielded at once. 

«I wonder how girls generally feel the night 
before they are married,” said Dora, sadly, when 
sthey two were left alone. 

“I don’t know,” answered Rose, cheerfully. 
«Dora, you look as though you were going to a 
funeral. Brighten up, do.” 

«I feel so frightened,” said Dora, in a hushed 
whisper. ‘‘I was reading the service over this 
morning. ‘Tilldeath do us part;’ it is anawful 
time, Rose; I am so young, I might live fifty 
years.” 

“I daresay Mr. Hastings hopes you will. 
Dora, it has struck ten, and we must be up 
ever so early to-morrow; do let’s goto bed.” 

But there was no sleepiness in the clear eyes 
of the bride elect. Rosamond walked away to 
the looking-glass and began to brush out her 
long fair hair, thinking the while she should not 
have been so dull if she were going to marry a 
rich man to-morrow. 

She noticed Miss Yorke untie a ribbon at her 
neck and take off a small locket which had been 
suspended from it. Rose saw the girl’s face 
full of one eruel, bitter pain, then she crept to 
Dora’s side and looked over her shoulder. The 
locket was open, and Miss Yorke’s. eyes were 
fixed on the photograph it contained. 

Rosamond saw the face, then she went back 
to the mirror full of a great surprise, while 
Dora, unconscious that her secret was hers no 
longer, with one supreme effort, dropped the 
locket into the flames; then she went to bed, 
and with her hand clasped in Rosamond’s fell 
asleep. 

Rosamond never elosed hereyes. She noticed 
Dora’s resfless, disturbed slumber, saw the 
sealding tears she shed in some fitful dream, 
listened to her wild entreaties for help to some 
one far away. Distinctly Rose caught the 
appeal to “ Vere,” her*love, her life,” to come 
and save her. 

It was eight o’cloék when Dora woke the next 
morning, and Rosamond, up and dressed, stood at 
the bedside with a tray covered with a dainty 
breakfast. 

« How soundly you slept, Dora ?” 

«Yes, -I feel so very tired. Rose, I didn’t 
talk about anything, did I ?’’ 

And Rose answered “No” as Evelyn came in 
to claim her share of the arduous task of .dres- 
sing the bride. 

It seemed to Dora this task would never be 
completed, yet in reality the girls were very 
quick. They coiled her soft hair round her 
shapely head, arranged the train of her satin 
dress with artistic care. Evelyn fastened her 
veil, Rose handed her her bouquet. 

“Now look at yourself,” cried the girls. 
«*Mamma, isn’t she lovely ?” 

“Very,” replied Mrs. Stuart, gently. “I 
hope she may*be as. happy.” 

Dorothea broke down at that, and clung to 
the widew, crying as though her heart would 
break. 'The girls, in despair, went away to don 
their bridesmaids dresses; perhaps, after all, 
their mother was Dora’s best comforter. 

* Don’t, dear,” said the kindly woman; “it 
hurts me to see you. Thisshould be the happiest 
day in all your life.” 

“Tf I’m doing wrong,” whispered Dora, 
“cand, oh, I’m afraid Iam, do you think I can 
bear all the pain? I couldn’t bear that he 
should suffer too.” 

“He” might have meant the husband, who 
was awaiting her, or the man she once thought 
would have been in his place, 

“We've each our own share of suffering, dear 
child,’ answered Mrs. Stuart. ‘I hope yours 
will be a light one?’ 

The carriage was waiting, and they all drove 
to the English Church ; the bridegroom and his 
best man were there awaiting them, also the 
latter’s father, a kind old general, who had 
come to give away the bride. Mrs. Stuart re- 
treated into a pew. 

Dora took the general’s arm, and, followed by 
her bridesmaids, walked up the aisle. Her 
fears, her hesitation had vanished. She had 
nerved herself for the effort throughout the 
service; her voice never faltered; clear as.a bell 





her responses rang out through the church ; her 
composure never once gave way, not even when 
she wrote her name for the last time, Dorothea 
Elena Yorke. 

General Munro availed himself of his privi- 
lege, kissed her on her broad, white forehead, 
and, making some pretty speech, addressed her 
as Mrs. Hastings. The bride looked round 
inquiringly as though the name had been ap- 
plied to another; then, realising that all was 
finished and she was her own no longer, she fell 
forward senseless into her husband’s arms. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A TRAVELLER OF HIGH DEGREE. 


That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns, HaMLet. 


Simm Groras Kyrie was dying. For days 
he had been in danger. The first physicians 
had come from London to Lakewood, the 
baronet’s estate in Surrey. 

The great men had said many learned things 
which, translated into humbler language, meant 
Sir George was beyond their skill. Then they 
had pocketed their fees and gone away, while 
one or two faithful friends, many poor relations, 
and the old servants of the house stayed on 
waiting for the end. 

Sir George was not old. Barely sixty-six 
years had passed over his head: But the Kyrles 
were not a long-lived family. 

The baronet was an important person. He 
had a seat in Parliament, and was a staunch 
supporter of the Government. He had once 
held a post at Court. He was known as a dis- 
tinguished statesman, a man of letters, a cour- 
tier, and one of the richest baronets in Eng- 
land. 

Yet he was dying, and his honours availed 
him nothing. Death declined to retreat and 
choose some humbler victim in Sir George’s 
stead. Deathis not a respecter of persons. To 
him all men are equal. 

On the day when the physicians’ fiat had gone 
forth a hired carriage dashed up to the grand 
entrance, and a young man sprang hastily out. 
Butler and footman pressed forward to receive 
him. 

It was the young heir, Cecil e, nephew 
to the man who lay on his death-béed. For ten 
years Cecil’s home had been at, Lakewood, and 
it was said Sir George loved him better than all 
else on earth. ; 

The young man hardly saw the obsequious 
servants. He dashed past them and went up- 
stairs. A moment later he was in the sick 
room. 

Sir George Kyrle opened his eyes feebly, but 
when he saw who was there he stretched out his 
hand in eager welcome, and his voice sounded 
almost strong as he said: 

“Send them all away, Cecil. I must speak 
to you alone.” 

The nurse, a sweet-faced Sister of Charity, 
needed no sending. She rose at once. 

** Don’t let him talk too much, and ring for 
me if there is-any change,” she whispered to 
Cecil, as she left the room. 

The poor relations were more difficult to get 
»rid af. They protested loudly against banish- 
ment. 

At last Cecil carried his point. 
uncle were left alone. 

«Do you know that Iam dying ?” asked Sir 
George, abruptly. 

«They tell me so; but doctors are mistaken 
sometimes, uncle. While there is life there is 
hope.” 

Sir George shook his head. 

« They are not mistaken in this case. I am 
dying, my boy, and I fancy in the whole world 
you are the only person who will be really 


He and his 


sorry. 

“T shall miss you very bitterly,” said Cecil, 
simply. 

“Aye. Since George died you have been like 
my own son, and people have.called you the 
heir of Lakewood. And you have grown used 
to the idea?” 








“No,” said Cecil Kyrle, his voice gentle to 
the dying man, yet full of quiet dignity; «I 
have never expected Lakewood. When you 
articled me to Mr. Evans, and assured me I 
must work my way myself, I felt certain that 
Lakewood would never be mine. It is unen- 
tailed. You have a’perfect right to bequeath 
it as you will.” 

«Then I have a perfect right to leave it to 

ou?” ° 

“Yes, but I am certain you will not do so. 
Don’t misunderstand me, Uncle George. Thanks 
to your generosity, I am in a fair way to fortune. 
I have a profession and an honourable name. I 
don’t want you to leave me Lakewood, and yet 
I shall be sorry to see it pass away from the 
Kyrles.” 

“Cecil, Lakewood shall never be left out of 
the family, I promise you that.” 

Cecil looked surprised. 

“T thought I was the last of the Kyrles 
when my cousin George died.” 

The baronet sighed. 

*“No; it is the old story, Cecil. I had two 
sons, and one, my favourite, defied me openly. 
He married the daughter of a retail shopkeeper, 
and I disinherited him.” 

“Yes.” 

“Harold chose his wife instead of his father. 
His mother died without forgiving him, and I 
never thought to change my mind. But he was 
the flower of the flock, Cecil—my favourite 
child. Surely twenty-three years in poverty 
have been punishment enough? Cecil, I ought 
not to leave Lakewood away from Harold.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the young solicitor, 
without hesitating an instant. “It is his right, 
and he must not be defrauded of it.” 

It was strange how the baronet bowed to his 
nephew’s decision. Had Cecil not been the 
brave, unselfish man he was he could easily have 
obtained Lakewood for himself. 

“T’ve got the will here,” said Sir George, 
suddenly. “I had two drawn up exactly alike 
except about the estate. If you’ll call in Sister 
Mary and Briggs I ¢an sign it now.” 

Mr. Kyrle rang the bell, and explained to 
the nurse and valet for what their services were 
required. 

When the will, duly signed and witnessed, 
had been locked away in a drawer, the baronet 
spoke again. 

“There’s one thing more, Cecil. 
find Harold, and bring him here.” 

“When did you hear from him last ?” 

«T never opened his letters after the one in 
which he told me he was married.” 

« But how did he live ?” 

“ His godfather left him a trifle, and he bought 
a commission in the army. Promise me you 
will find my son, Cecil, or I can’t die easy.” 

Cecil promised. The temporary strength ex- 
citement had lent to the invalid was passing 
away. The baronet looked very near his end. 

«They can all come in now,” he murmured, 
to Cecil. ‘ Harold will have hisown. Nothing 
matters now.” 

The poor relations came trooping back like 
harpies. They hung about the sick man, 
hoping to be rewarded hereafter (in this world). 

Cecil watched by his uncle all night. The 
baronet slept peacefully, but with the first 
break of dawn there was a change. Sir George 
awoke. 

His eyes, on which the dews of death were 
already stealing, wandered round the room till 
they fixed themselves on his nephew. 

* You'll keep your promise, Cecil ?” 

‘**Faithfully.” 

“Tell him I’m sorry. Perhaps I was too 
hard. But he’ll be master of Lakewood now.” 
And with these words the man who himself had 
loved Lakewood better than wife or child left it 
for ever on his journey to that far-off country 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 


(To be Continued.) 
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He who surpasses or subdues mankind must 
look down on the hate of those below. 
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THE PAUPER TRIBE. 


Tue difference between povertyand pauperism, 
though wide as the world, is too often over- 
looked. The best of men may become poor; 
may honourably reach the point of actual des- 
titution ; indeed, it has not unfrequentily hap- 
pened that the world’s best benefactors have ex- 
perienced extueme poverty, sometimes by re- 
solutely pursuing the course which has ultimately 
brought them to the highest financial and in- 
dustrial as well as moral success. No combina- 
tion of circumstances, however, no matter how 
disastrous, could make such men paupers. The 
pauper is made of very different material ; he is 
what he is too often by preference, very often 
by inheritance. 


HER GUIDING STAR; 


OR, 


LOVE AND TREACHERY. 


— 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


As JxssrE retired to her room at night, Susan 
presented herself, with a large packet, brought, 
as she said, by Mr. Pelham’s servant. 

Her happiness too great for any addition, 
Jessie’s first sensation was alarm, and she re- 
ceived it with some trepidation. A letter from 
Cyril relieved her. It enclosed-one from Mr. 
Pelham to himself, which ran as follows: 


“My pgEaR CyriL,— 

“I thank you for the confidence 
reposed in me, frank and manly as yourself. 
Nothing could, at this moment, give me such 
satisfaction as the information in regard to Miss 
Farlegh. 

«You urge, in so far as she and her family 
are concerned, the necessity of departing from 
the reserve you had proposed. This is obvious. 
And I must, in justice to myself, say that I had 
already determined not to avail myself of your 
delicate consideration, though, at the moment 
of its suggestion, I was too much touched to 
discuss, or to resist it. I prefer that the truth 
be known at once. 

“When the lives and happiness of those 
dearest tome were at stake, 1 was a coward. 
Alone, I can bear all that I deserve. The con- 
tumely of the world, much as at one time it 
would have stung me, will now fall on a heart 
so wrung with sorrow, so penetrated by re- 
morse, as to be nearly insensible to what man 
can say. Make what use you please of my 
communication to you. g..¢. 

With this preface Jessie opened the packet 
—the “communication” alluded to—of which 
Cyril’s letter authorised the perusal. 

With what feelings it was read—with what 
mingled indignation and compassion on the one 
hand, and rejoicing, free from all selfish con- 
siderations, on the other, may be imagined. 

An early hour the next morning brought 
Cyril, who, after an interview with Mr. Fairfax, 
was introduced by him to Mr. and Mrs. 


Farlegh, as bearing a name, having a position, | 
_ and, moreover, preferring a suit, which alto- 


gether astonished them. 

The courtesy with which he was heard and 
accepted cannot be doubted. Yet it is but 
justice tosay that the estimate they had formed 
of him, under circumstances so different, en- 
tered largely into the feeling with which their 
assent was accérded. 

Mr. Fairfax, of course, was delighted; ,his 
wife scarcely less so; it only remained to be 
assured of the approbation of Mr. Fanmuir, and 
Mrs. Farlegh forthwith asked admittance to his 
room. 

She found him in a favotrable mood. He 
listened with complacency to the picture she 
drew of youthful leve, honourable forbearance, 
constancy, etc.; but when she proceeded to the 
strange turn of fortune by which they had met 


their reward, enlarging on. the wealth and 
social position that had so unexpectedly been 
disclosed, and then to the startling facts con- 
nected therewith, accompanied by ill-advised 
though well-intended expletives, of “poor Mr. 
Pelham!” his “ trials,” “unfortunate tempta- 
tions,” “ peculiar circumstances,” etc., Mr. Fan- 
muir’s countenance darkened. 

Striking his cane violently on the ground, he 
exclaimed : 

“Emily, ’m ashamed of you! You have a 
right to marry your daughter as you please, and, 
should I approve or not, of course you'll do so. 
I love the girl, and shall love her, let her marry 
whom she may. I’ve had enough of crossing 
hearts. If you had given her to young Ashleigh, 
as you called him, an obscure country lad, how- 
ever surprised, I should have said nothing; nay, 
shouldn’t have been as much surprised as you 
may think. I liked him from the first ; he isa 
manly, handsome fellow ; hasso much the air of 
a gentleman that I wondered where the deuce 
he got it from! But don’t come paw-wowing 
over me about his father. He is a rascal—an 
infernal rascal !” 

: Oe dear papa,” interposed Mrs. Far- 
egh. 

* T tell you he is, and you ought to be ashamed 
to have any mercy on such a fellow! What! 
desert his wife and child ! impose on a very angel, 
as you call her, by a false marriage! carry her 
off froma her friends! and then you to pity him! 
to contrive excuses for him! nay, even rejoice in 
a connection with him! I tell you, Emily, a 
woman’s feeling ought to teach you better. Let 
Jessie marry his son ; he has not had the bring- 
ing of him up,and therefore he may deserve 
her ; but don’t-expect me to be proud of such a 
marriage if his pedigree counted back to the 
Conquest, and he could cover England with gold 
pieces! No, nor to clap palms with him, and to 
insult truth and honour by a pretended cordiality 
with such a man! Let him keep out of my way 
—that’s best for both of us.” 

Mrs. Farlegh was so taken aback that she 
could frame no reply; and while she hesitated, 
her father continued : 

“TI tell you, Emily, you women have much to 
answer for. There would be fewer hearts broken 
if you frowned such villains down. All laws, 


| civil and religious, cannot do as much for your 


sex as you can do for yourselves.” 

His daughter, in despair of a more patient 
hearing, retired to seek Jessie. 

“Mr. Pelham was that day to be introduced to 
his future daughter-in-law, and to such of her 
family as he had not yet seen. The absence of 
Mr. Fanmuir at such a time could not fail to be 
remarked. What was to be done?” 

«T will speak to him,” said Jessie; and, with 
a fearless step, she ventured where no one else 
would have gone just at that moment. 

On entering she threw her arm round his neck, 
and then, sinking on her knee before him, said, 
in a low, reverential voice. 

“ Your blessing, dear grandpapa !” 
| Raising her up, aud pressing her to him, she 
| caught a few softly uttered words, that told how 
| affectionately he commended to Heaven his 
“granddaughter,” the joy of “ the paternal 
roof.” . 

“You will forgive me now, dear grandpapa— 
won’t you—for crossing your wishes? You see 
I couldn’t help it,” she added, with a deprecating 
simile. 

“No, no, you eculd not, to be sure. Ihave 
long forgiven all that, and love you better than 
ever.” 

« And won’t you love Cyril, too, a little, by 
degrees ?” 

“To be sure,—to be sure;I do alréady, but 
don’t ask me to like his father, Jessie.”’ 

“T shall not, sir. With your character you 
can take but one view of his conduct. But you 
know, grandpapa, that from my relation to him 
it will be my duty to suppress feelings that 
would be painful to his son; and even to try, by 
obtaining some hold on his affections, to influ- 
ence him favourably. You know, dear grand- 
papa, the mercy we hope for we must 
practice.” 

“Yes, yes; I eaynot deny that; and if any- 











body can make him a better man, ’tis you, 
Jessie; and Janet, I suppose she, of course, 
will think, the greater the sinner, the louder 
the call to give him alift. But don’t, I com- 
mand you, disgrace yourselves and dishonour 
virtue by pitying and cosseting such a fellow! 
Tell him plain, wholeseme truths. If he’s worth 
saving, that’ll do him most good. Such a 
patient as that must not be fed upon sugar- 
plums, nor handled with gloves. He requires 
thorough treatment. If there’s any reaction in 
the system, it will bear it; and if not, let him 
die and be——” 

Jessie cut short the fortheoming malediction 
by saying: 

«You remember Captain Vivian, sir?” 

“To besure I do—the puppy! But they tell 
at he’s dead, so I shall not waste breath on 

m.”’ 


* He was a great deal more wicked than you 
supposed, sir. I have a sketch of him here—a 
curious specimen of human nature! May I 
read it to you? He and Mr. Pelham were re- 
latives.” 

“I daresay; a brace of rascals! A pleasant 
family to marry you into!” growled the old 
gentleman, in great disgust. “But read on; 
let’s have it.” 

Jessie obeyed. A change of feeling was soon 
apparent in Mr. Fanmuir’s countenance. Con- 
tempt was overpowered by indignation, but 
mingled, nevertheless, with interest; while his 
contracting brow, his heightened colour, his 
cane—the unerring exponent of his emotions 
—expressed the effect of the narrative. Oc- 
casionally an interjection or an anathema broke 
from him. 

He would rise from his chair and instantly 
reseat himself, as if bodily motion were neces- 
sary to relieve the intense wrath that boiled 
within. 

The vices of Vivian were just those most ab- 
horrent to him. The conduct of Mr. Pelham 
lost its pre-eminence in evil. A new emotion 
succeeded. He was more weak than wicked— 
himself a victim as well as a destroyer. Some 
compassionate throbs were felt. Then, as the 
tale, darkened by death and sorrow, drew to a 
conclusion—when remorse and self-abasement 
alone were expressed, with no vain attempt at 
excuse or justification—he could stand it no 
longer. 

Throwing himself back in his chair, he ex- 
claimed : 

«Oh, good Lord, what poor creatures we are! 
Lead us not into temptation, for who can stand ? 
There, there, child! go away. I have need to 
thank Heaven, on my knees, that I have not 
been left to myself. Cheat, I never could; it 
was not my besetting sin. But my anger has 
been fierce, and my wrath has been cruel, and 
injustice and suffering have clung to my skirts. 
With such passions, what might’I not have 
been left to do? Ifa saving hand has been 
held out to me, should I not do the like to an- 
other? Show mercy, ye that hope to be for- 
given! Go, go, child! leave mea while to my- 
self.” . 

Jessie kissed his hand and withdrew in 
silence. 

When Mr. Pelham called, Mr. Fanmuir, un- 
asked, requested an introduction to him. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Tux visit to Wales was imperative—not more 
urged by Mrs. Caradoc than desired by Cyril 
himself. The image of hismother impressed on 
his infancy had never been effaced; and he 
earnestly wished to testify his reverence for her, 
and to make such arrangements for the future 
as should satisfy the various claims now to be 
considered. 

But to tear himself from Jessie, at the very 
moment she had given herself to him, was more 
than he could bear. 

An immediate marriage was the only way to 
reconcile these conflicting interests. Accordingly 
on one of the finest of October mornings, at 
about eleven o’clock, carriages were observed to 
stop in Piccadilly, in front of St. James’s 
Church, 
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As all notice had been guarded against, there 
was little danger of intrusion ; and if any curious 
loungers did follow those who alighted and 
passed, their presence was unobserved. If such 
there were, they would have seen, fronting the 
officiating clergyman, a youthful pair with tender 
and reverent mien; a gentleman in mourning 
garments, not so sad as his pale face; happy 
parents, though giving away their daughter; 
friends scarce less loving than parents; and, as 
the head and crowning honour of the group, an 
old gentleman in the elaborate costume of a by- 
gone time, but whose hale, handsome face gave 
no indication of infirmity ; his hands crossed on 
his gold-headed cane, his figure slightly inclin- 
ing, his ¢yes occasionally cast upward, as if in 
prayer and benediction. 

The service was soon over ; the party left the 
church and re-entered their carriages. Cyriland 
Jessie Caradoc were one and indivisible. 


«« GLENWATER, Jan. 10, 1S— 


« Dearest Jesstu,— Your letter, just received, 
announcing your safe arrival, excited feelings 
you can well understand. Your touching aceount 
of your reception and of your admirable new 
mother delights us. But, amid all the love 
lavished on you and the novelties that meet you, 
I see that you sigh for accounts of home, which 
I hasten, therefore, to give. I have written once 
—a dolorous letter; how could it be otherwise, 
with our hearts thrown into shadow by the with- 
drawal of our sun? In that I informed you of 
our return here. 

“I do not know what papa would have done 
after all our recent excitement, had it not been 
that another wedding was to be cared for. 
Accordingly, preparations were immediately 
made, and on the largest scale, for that of dear 
Harry and Rachel. 

««This time,’ he said, ‘he was resolved to 
have it in his own way; he would have no more 
“ hugger-mugger” jages ; nothing done in 
a corner, as if ple were ashamed of it.’ Not 
only all the neighbouring gentry were invited, 
but everyone who, as friends of the bride or her 
family, could expect or desire to be included. 
Dear papa! he was, as usual, transparent ; his 
humility a pretty sure gauge of his pride, im- 
plying, plainer than by words, ‘ Let no man dare 
to say that I am not satisfied.’ 

“ Of course, you know, the service had to be 
performed by our dominie, a prelude to Rachel 
being ‘cut off from her people.’ But for this 
she was prepared ; and, having been only ‘ born 
in the meeting,’ as they say, there was no sacri- 
fice of principle. She begged, however, to 
retain her dress, and in this Harry concurred. 
‘He should not,’ as he said, ‘know her as his 
own, if she were attired as one of the world’s 
people ; besides, it became her better than any 
other. How they may settle it hereafter I 
cannot say, but at present she retains ‘dress 
and address;’ and, for my own part, I like 
both. 

“They are so in keeping with her character I 
should regret to see them renounced. But papa 
was resolved that she should be as well arrayed 
as could be made to comport with her style; so 
your mother was directed by him to send the 
prettiest Quaker dress that could be devised, 
and, certainly, Rachel did look lovely in it! 

“I was, however, more concerned for herself 
than her dress, fearing lest a circle more 
numerous and distinguished than she was ever 
before in, should overpower her. I might have 
spared my anxiety. It was curious to see how 
extremes meet. How the renunciation of ‘man- 
worship,’ and all the vanities of life, produced 
the effect at which artificial training aims—for 
no high-bred lady could have been more calm. 
Her pale cheek, and an occasional tremor of her 
lip, betrayed the emotion natural to the occa- 
sion, but there was no disturbing sense of in- 
feriority. 

“The prettiest thing, however, I have not 
told you. The day before the wedding we were 
sent for into papa’s room, where it ap 


that Rachel had been desired to meet us. Ad- 
dressing himself to her, he said: 

«You remember, my child, I once promised 
you a marriage portion, provided you con- 


formed to the condition I proposed. Do you 
recollect it ?” 

«*T do,’ she replied. 

«<Tf I have substituted other conditions,’ he 
continued, with a smile, ‘I am virtually bound 
by the same promise, if you accept them. Here 
is the fulfilment.’ 

“It was a deed of the farm to her and her 
heirs for ever. Now, was not this like papa? 
It was removing her parents from a condition of 
more or less dependence on him, and placing 
their comfort and happiness in her hands. But 
this was not the end. 

“Her heart seemed too full for speech, but, 
when able to reply, she said: 

«This may not be.’ 

«Why not, you foolish girl?’ said he, im- 
patiently; ‘ why not ?” 

“For the reason that it is taking thy in- 
heritance from thine own blood to give it to 
strangers. Nay, hear me. I may prove faith- 
lessor weak, and bestow it on my kindred, 
which is not thy intention. Put not temptation 
in my way. And, furthermore, ¥t hath a show 
of distrust of thy grandson’s good-will to my 
parents, which I know of a certainty will never 
fail. Give it, therefore, to him, as is fitting,’ 
and, with an appealing look, she turned to 
us. 
“T trembled for her, knowing how much it 
displeases papa to have his generosity thrown 
back on his hands. But her plain truth always 
finds an entrance into his heart ; and, when Mr. 
Fairfax said, ‘I think, sir, Rachel is right,’ he 
only laid his hand caressingly on her head, and 
replied, ‘ Well, well, be it so.” So thus runs the 
deed. 

“Our own affairs are advancing to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Our nice little cottage will 
be completed by your return. You remember 
the pretty shaded walk at the bottom of the 
garden at Glenwater; through that we shall 
communicate with the old mansion. On the 
farther side papa has given us ground enough 
to carry outall our small purposes of arbour and 
horticulture. 

“The ‘ little grey hermitage,” as Mr. Fairfax 
calls it, that sheltered him and Cyril so many 
years, and to which both are much attached, is 
to be lent rent-free to the joint occupancy of 
their friends Mrs. Page and Pat, who are to set 
up housekeeping together, but on the platonic 


lan. 

Pe At first, I understand that she objected to 
the co-partnership, on the ground that ‘folks 
would talk;’ but Mr. Fairfax quieted her 
scruples by reminding her that ‘she and he had 
never heard that the reputation of either had 
suffered.’ All that is required of them is to 
keep the place in decent order, which, as ideas 
differ on this point, I see will never be done with- 
out douceurs from the gentlemen, and occasional 
visits from you and me. 

‘Your parents are well and cheerful. Mr. 
Fairfax has just returned from a visit to Mr. 
Pelham, whom he found more calm than he ex- 
pected. Smart said he was greatly altered—no 
more of those dreadful paroxysms—kind and 
patient; but, though very quiet, always sad. 
He sees no one; goes nowhere but to your 
father’s; and Smart, with the superstition of 
his class, confidentially intimated that the 
change portended a greater one. 

“But the explanation is easy. The blow so 
long impending has fallen. ‘There is nothing 
more to fear nor to conceal—the heavy burden 
of untruth is removed. But, though life is still 
merely endurance, the influence of Cyril and 
yourself may impart an interest toit. If not, 
and if weary years of a strange sorrow are to 
call for sacrifice and forbearance on your part, 
and that your otherwise full cup of happiness 
must have this infusion of bitter, it is but 
another form of the common lot. It has been 
well said that ‘the truest symbol of human life 
will ever be a cross encircled with roses.’ 

** Receive the first, my Jessie, with a meek 
and quiet spirit, and the fragrance and beauty 
of the last shall be shed over your life and 
memory ! « Ever yours, 

«J. C. Farrrax.” 





[THE END. ] 





HOW TO DO IT. 

Ir is seldom one meets with a woman who 
can tie upa bundle properly; yet it is easily 
done. Too much paper is usually the secret of 
the ugly parcels turned out by feminine hands, 
and the fault is seldom overcome, even by girls 
in shops, who have to do up many packages in 
a day. A wrapper should never be more than 
broad enough to be folded over the ends of the 
object enclosed; its length’is a matter to be 
decided by the number of thicknesses thought 
best to protect the contents of the parcel. It is 
worth while to learn pretty ways of tying twine 
about a bundle, as they not only make it easier 
to carry, but add to the elegance of its appear- 
ance. Keep a string-bag and never throw away 
any cord, but do not waste half your lifetime in 
untying knots ; scissors were made tocut. Try 
this plan, girls, and don’t let men say you can- 
not tie up a bundle. 





WISHING TO DIE. 





WHEN a man goes around the house sighing 
and wishing himself dead, you needn’t trouble 
yourself to put the bottle of opium away. He 
wouldn’t touch it for the world. If he should be 
suddenly attacked by colic you would hear him 
screaming out for a doctor at the top of his 
voice. One day Pompey said he wanted to die 
and go to glory. He wrought himself into an 
ecstatic state and told the people at the prayer 
meeting that he positively could not wait much 
longer. That night at twelve someone knocked 
at his door. 

«What do you want?” said the man, trem- 
bling. 

“TI want Pompey, to take him to glory,” re- 
plied a gruff voice. 

The man thought a moment, and then 
said : 
“Mister Angel, Pompey done move away 
three months ago, and don’t never expect to 
come back again. Now go away!” 

White or black we are all the same. 








BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AMY MAKES MISCHIEF. 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
SHAKESPFARE, 


«So you had a very pleasant evening ?” 

The speaker was Amy Garland, but her com- 
panion, Max von Konig, was, it must be con- 
fessed, paying more attention than she approved 
of to what seemed like a quiet little flirtation 
that was going on in a corner of the reading 
room, over some English papers, between her 
sister Minnie and Major Barlow. 

“Yes,” replied the young man, absently. He 
was wishing the major in Hades. 

“T hope Minnie didn’t flirt much,” continued 
the elder sister; ‘‘she is so very thoughtless, 
as you perceive,” with a glance at the couple,’ 
“and it is very wrong of her,” she goes on, 
‘particularly under the circumstances.” 

The tone in which the last few words are 
uttered isso significant that Max involuntarily 
repeats them questioningly. 

“Yes; don’t ask me anything. I cannot 
betray my sister’s secrets, but haven’t you 
néticed the ring she wears 2” 

“Now,” thought the wicked creature, “if he 
has asked about it before, or Minnie has told 
him uncle gave it her, I have lost, and he 
will despise and never believe me again.” 

But poor Max turned pale; even his lips be- 
came white as he asked : 

“Yes, I have seen the ring, but does it 





mean anything ?” 
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“TI told you not to ask me,” replied Amy: | 


turning away, and satisfied with the mischief 
she had done. 

*«*Excuse me, Miss Garland,” persisted the 
young man, while his breath came quickly, 
and his eyes seemed to blaze with excitement, 
“‘sinee you have started the subject, I must 
know your sister’s position even if I ask her 
myself. Does that ring which she wears imply 
that she is engaged?” 

For a second or two Amy hesitated. She 
objected to telling a deliberate falsehood, from 
no other motive, however, than that it would 
be particularly uncomfortable if she were ever 
found out, still, she was determined that 
Minnie should not marry this handsome 
young man, and, driven into a corner as it 
were, she said, desperately : 

“ Yes, it does.” 

Then with a falsehood on her tongue she went 
and joined her sister. 

Minnie looked up with a half smile, expecting 
to see Max, but he had walked away to hide his 
emotion and to try to realise that the girl whom 
he had thought the embodiment of excellence, 
and the type of every womanly virtue, was that 
most contemptible example of her sex, a heart- 
less, unprineipled coquette. 

It seemed impossible, as he thought of 
Minnie’s loving, frank, grey eyes to quite be- 
lieve this, but there was the ring which she 
always wore, and that she often looked at so 
lovingly, and her own sister had said it was 
the betrothal gift of the man to whom she was 
promised. 

And she had made him love her. Had looked 
as though his every hope and thought were 
shared by herself, nay, so sure of her affection 
was he, that only a feeling of uncertainty 
with regard to his own position and his uncle’s 
wishes on the subject, had kept him the night 
before from tempting his fate. 

From what had he not been spared? And 
yet, the pain he now suffered was agony. He 
could not bear to meet anyone he knew, or to 
have any familiar eye upon him, and could he 
have followed his own inclinations he would 
have left the Hotel Belle Vue at once. 

This he could not do, however. His uncle 
had gone to Antwerp’to visit some friends, with 
whom the young man was unacquainted, and 
Max had somewhat rejoiced at the idea of 
being free to devote most of his time to 
Minnie. 

All this was over, however, and he shut him- 
self up in his own room until the middle 
of the day, when, hoping to avoid every face 
he knew, he started off for a long solitary 
walk. 

Meanwhile Minnie, little dreaming of the in- 
famously wicked part her sister was acting to- 
wards her, was, at Amy’s request, “ doing the 
amiable” to Major Barlow. 

“It is very unfortunate that we did not know 
Amy was coming to Brussels,” she is saying, 
“because either she or I must stay in this de- 
serted hotel, while the rest of the visitors are 
getting all the pleasure and enjoyment possible ; 
I felt quite uncomfortable last night in going 
away and leaving her.” 

«Then don’t feel so any more, Miss Minnie. 
I will see that your sister has an invitation with 
the rest,and by way of recompense, you will 
give me a seat in your box at the opera, won’t 
you? 

“Tam sure mamma will be very happy to see 
you,” was the diplomatic reply. 

‘And you will reserve a dance for me on 
your card at the ball that is to follow ?” 

« With pleasure.” 

It was at this juncture that Amy joined 
them, having sent poor Max away with her vile 
story, almost heartbroken. 

Mrs. Garland and George now came into the 
reading-room, followed directly afterwards. by 
Colonel Chartres and his Indian friend Chum- 
leigh ; then their plums for the day were. dis- 
cussed, and the ladies went to get on their hats 
preparatory to sight-seeing and shopping. 

“Where can Von Konig be,” asks George, 
looking around as they are about to start. 

Minnie mentally asks the same question, but 


there is no satisfactory reply, while her brother 
Says: 

“He particularly arranged.to spend the day 
with us. I must look him up. You go on, 
we'll overtake you; I’ll run up to his room.” 

And feeling assured the two young men 
would soon follow, Minnie contentedly walked 
along by the side of her uncle. 

But this did not last long. Colonel Chum- 
leigh managed to step forward and talk and ask 
questions, and Minnie at length found herself 
answering him as politely as she could, while 
her uncle had been claimed by her mother to 
admire some wonderful lace which she was 
almost tempted to purchase. 

The girl bore it all as patiently. as she could, 
but no Max came, and after a time George 
joined them witha grave countenance, and on 
being questioned, admitted that he couldn’t find 
his friend and couldn’t understand it. 

Lam afraid Minnie did not care much for 
what she saw that day, or remember very 
clearly anything she heard, for a feeling of dis- 
appointmeat and weariness came over her, 
and she was glad to get back to the hotel, and 
lie down for an hour or two to sleep. 

This refreshed her, and feeling sureshe would 
soon see Max and have him at her side for a 
good part of the evening, she dressed herself 
more brightly than before, her white silk dress 
half covered with tulle, being looped up and re- 
lieved with scarlet geraniums, the same flower 
being twined with white clematis in her 
hair. 

«« She thinks to outshine me,” thought Amy, 
spitefully, “and she does look years younger, 
but if Ican carry off the major or the colonel, 
I can afford to laugh at her, even if she does 
land that love-sick German.” 

Then the finishing touches were bestowed on 
their toilettes, and the mother and daughters 
went downstairs where the party of gentlemen 
was awaiting them. 

Again Max was missing, but no doubt he had 
gone on before, or would follow. So they made 
their way to the carriage, and were driven to 
the Hotel de Ville, where a banquet given by 
“Le Collége des Bourgmestre et Echevins de 
la ville de Bruxelles,” in honour of the English 
Municipal Deputation, was prepared. 

Not unlike a banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor in our own Mansion House, except that 
the Hotel de Ville, in Brussels, is a much more 
imposing structure, for there, all the attractions 
are united under one roof which at home are 
divided between the Mansion House and the 
Guildhall. 

«‘ What a; singular room,” remarks Amy, as 
she glances at the richly carved oak that is so 
conspicuous everywhere in the banquetting hall, 
and at the gorgeously brilliant tables on which 
flowers, fruit, gold and silver and glass that 
looked like precious stones shone brilliantly. 

But the others could not answer her ; they 
were taken past a miniature cascade, brilliantly 
illuminated by the iime-light, to a room in 
which the wife of the bourgmestre was receiv- 
ing her guests, then they were marshalled back 
to their places at the table, and began to look 
curiously about at the rest of the company. 

Many notable people were present, for there 
were at least five handred guests seated at the 
tables, but Minnie’s eyes sought only one face, 
and at last they rested upon it. 

He was seated not far from the German 
minister, a Belgian lady of great beanty by his 
side, talking to him with animation, but his 
fine face was pale and hada hard look upon it, 
such as Minnie had never seen there before. 

But he was not looking for her; instinctively 
poor Minnie felt that. Hither Max was/fascin- 
ated with his companion, or had some weight 
upon his mind that was too heavy for him to 
bear. 

And then the simple. girl who had never 
loved before, began to rake up old stories which 
she had read about the pride of the German 
nobility, and. of the power which relatives ex- 
ercised over the destinies‘ of youths and 
maidens, and she wondered if old Herr von 

Guilderstein had been interfering and warning 





his nephew that he would allow him to marry 





no one whose rank in life was not equal to his 
own. 

‘And though papa was a gentleman, yet 
those Germans think so much of rank, and we 
have nota title in the family,” she thought, 


But her meditations were broken in upon. by 
Colonel Chumleigh, who sat on one side of her, 
and would talk, while Major Barlow, who was 
Amy’s escort, was at her left hand, and seemed 
anxious to make an unfair division of his atten- 
tions in her favour. 

“She is getting as detestable as that Katie 
Jessop,” thought thé elder sister, bitterly. “I 
wonder what the men see in them to run after 
them as they do; I am really handsomer than 
either of them.” 

And ina style of her own she was, but the 
style was a bad, overbearing, bitter one. Her 
intense selfishness and disregard for. the feel- 
ings of others had grown upon her in the years 
that had passed, and had become so completely 
part of herself, that she made no effort. to hide 
it, while endless flirtations that had always 
stopped short of proposals to marry had given 
her a certain freedom of manner that men may 
pretend to admire, but never show any sub- 
stantial appreciation of. 

Thus it was that while Amy Garland had de- 
veloped into a brilliant woman, whom. men 
found it very amusing to talk to and flirt 
with, Minnie was far more attractive to those 
who meant to marry. 

I could give you the menu of the banquet but 
I fear it would only make you hungry, without 
affording you any other satisfaction. 

There were oysters and soups and fish, besides 
dozens of rare and daimty dishes; there were 
eostly wines and sweetmeats, and. many a 
triumph of the culinary art appeared and. dis- 
appeared before the: ices came to indicate the 
approach of dessert. 

Attentive footmen in gorgeous. liveries. kept 
filling the half-dozen. wine-glasses of various 
shapes, sizes, and colours with which each guest 
was provided, and luxury, wealth, and taste 
seemed ‘to have been expended without stint, 
bat with this exception: 

Only one fork was provided for each guest, and 
this had to do duty for fish, entrées, game, poul- 
try, and sweets. 

It was in vain that the English guests put 
their respective forks upon their plates to be 
taken away. The careful footmen invariably 
replaced the solitary fork in front of its tem- 
porary owner. 

Clean knives he or she might be allowed, clean 
forks were not to be had, nor to all appearance 
was there a solitary salt spoon to be found 
amongst the city plate. Each. guest, however, 
was provided with an. elaborate gold dessert 
spoon. 

Many weak jests were made on this subject, 
and newspaper correspondents who were present 
made many suggestions and comments about it 
in the English papers. 

But all agreed that the only drawback to the 
perfeetion of the banquet was the short time 
allowed for it to. be disposed of in, for, after a 
few brief speeches had been made, and a few 
toasts given, the whole party were hurried off to 
the opera, where the king and queen were to be 
present, 

Of course the rain fellin torrents. I am_in- 
clined to think it does rain more: often in Bel- 
gium than anywhere else. 

At any rate, it came down this night with 
stern determination, and in the hurry of geting 
in and out of carriages with as little damage as 
possible to white silks and geraniums, and 
making their way through crowds of people 
gathered in every sheltered place to see them, 
Minnie forgot to look about for Max. until they 
had taken their seats in the box assigned to 
them, and she was admiring the house with the 
aid of an opera-glass. 

Yes, there he was with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen in a large box facing that which the 
king, queen, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting were just entering. Minnie felt a sink- 
ing of the heart as she, with the rest of the 
audience, rose, then she chid herself. 
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No doubt he would come to the box as soon 
as he recognised them; but he did not, and 
looking again she saw that the same beautiful 
lady who had sat next him at dinner was near 
him now. 

“Oh, I wish I was at home,” was the girl’s 
shivering thought. 

But she could not yield to this. Colonel Chum- 
leigh worried her and talked to her, and worse 
still, made her reply to him, and the woes of 
« Lucia di Lammermoor” and the voices of the 
singers got mixed up in a strange manner in 
her brain, and she felt weary and sick at heart, 
and still Max showed no sign of approaching 
her. 
The stay at the opera does not exceed an‘hour, 
for a grand ball given by the “Bourgeoisie 
Bruxelleise” to the English deputation is to 
follow, and the kimg; queen, and courtiers are 
likewise to be present at it. 

So Colonel Chartres takes off his party, and 
there is once more the amnoyance of pushing 
through the crowd and starting again in the 
rain, then the salons of the Société Royal de 
la Grande Harmonie” are reached, and then 
Minnie’s spirits revive again. 

Max will surely come te elaim the dance she 
has promised him, and then allwill be well. But 
he does not. 

Once, as she is dancing with Major Barlow, 
she comes close to him, Their eyes meet, and 
she half smiles and bows. : 

A grave inclination of the head is.all she gets 
in return. The merest casual a¢quaintance 
would have claimed no less. 

After this her spirits flagged. She-was tired 
and heart-sick, and Colonel Chartres, noticing 
her pale face, insisted upon taking her back to 
the hotel at once. 

“Look after your mother and Amy,” he said 
to George. 

Then the two went away from the scene of 
gaiety, both of them sad, one of them well-nigh 
heart-broken with her first great grief. 





CHAPTER, XLIX. 
GOING HOME. 


When the lamp is shatter’d 

The light im the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is seatter’d 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 


Tue sea; that very unromantie portion of it, 
the Straits of Dover, with the waves running 
uncomfortably high, the wind blowing as though 
it meant to carry everything before it, and the 
Dover and Calais boat pitching about, and 
groaning in every plank, as though it strongly 
disapproved of the rough usage it was getting. 

Mrs. Garland, her two daughters, son and 
brother, were on board the “Dolphin,” as also 
were a great number of the English who had 
formed the deputation to Brussels. 

Not that the entertainments offered by the 
hospitable Belgians are over, for this is only the 
day succeeding the banquet, opera, and ball 
recorded in my last chapter. 

But Colonel Chartres is weary of it all; his 
idea of a pleasant party is completely upset by 
Amy’s undesired appearance among them, he is 
disappointed, and perhaps a trifle vexed with 
Max von Konig for his evident neglect of 
Minnie, whose society he had previously sought 
so assiduously ; but, after all, his absence from 
her side had only been for a day, and might be 
rather the effect of accident than intention, so 
he had written two letters before, leaving the 
hotel, one to Max, the other to Herr yon Guilder- 
stein, stating that many reasons. obliged him to 
return home earlier than he had previously in- 
tended; but giving, a warm invitation to each 
and both of them to, come and visit. him on 
their arrival in England., Likewise, he said 
somesbing sbons the rogrehs of himself and 

riends at not having the oportunity of per- 
sonally bidding them adieu. secre 

Of these letters he said nothing even to 
Minnie. 

“If there is any mischief, Amy is at the bot- 





| tom of it,” thought the old man, gloomily. 


“She was walking up and down with him the 
last, time he spoke to any of us, and he has 
fought shy of the party ever since. If she had 
only talent and courage, that precious niece of 
mine would be one of the most dangerous women 
alive; she is quite wicked and evil-disposed 
enough for any enormity.” 

A harsh judgment, particularly for such a 
mild, kind, sweet-tempered man as Colonel 
Chartres, but he had had some experienee of his 
niece, and not being able to improve or control 
her, was never very well pleased to have her 
near him. 

That she worked mischief whenever she 
could he knew but two well, and it was not 
always easy to counteract it. 

As for Mimnie, what with fatigue, sea-sick- 
ness and unrequited love, she looked a deplor- 
able object as she was lying on the divan in 
the ladies’ eabim, and so her sister not very 
feelingly told her, and, unaffected by the motion 
of the vessel herself, Amy walked about and 
chatted agreeably with Major Barlow, whe was 
returning by the 

Poor Colenel Chumleigh, not being imformed 
of their intention, was left behind ; “ but he was 
sure to eome on,” thought, carelessly. 
She only wished she feel as certain that 
the colonel would to herself. For, 


that it was time she hada home and position of 
her own, anda being necessary for the 
attainment of her purpose, she thought, as she 
could not win Perey Rossburn, who was the only 
man she would ever care for, she might as well 
take the richest-she could get who had a fairly 
good position. 

* These requirements Colonel Chumleigh pos- 
sessed, therefore if he did not “make an idiot of 
himself over Minnie” Miss Garland intended to 
bestow upon him her precious self. ‘ 

Major Barlow need not know this however; 
though not so rich as Colonel Chumleigh, he 
was a younger and. a moderately wealthy man, 
and he might be better than nobody in case all 
the other strings to her bow should fail. 

So Amy amused herself after having done all 
the mischief she could to her sister, and made 
herself amiable or disagreeable to others just as 
suited her fickle fancy for the moment. 

True, it did once occur to her that it would 
have been as wellto let “that little idiot,” her 
sister, the German whom she was now 
fretting over, if only to get rid of her, but the 
paltry vanity which made her wild’ with jealous 
rage to think that her younger sister might be 
married before her, made her close‘her eyes to 
the more prudent course, and, quite indifferent 
to any amount of suffering she might inflict, 
she determined to do anything that lay in her 
power to keep Minnie from being married before 
she was herself a wife. 

Fortunately Minnie had her uncle to rely 
upon, and Amy had not always been quite suc- 
cessful in thwarting him, and, when she had 
done so, it had not, as‘a rule, turned out to her 
own advantage. 

Heartache and seasickness’ don’t go well 
together, the former having to yield to a certain 
extent to the more purely physical suffering 
nd Minnie had, for the time, forgotten Max von 
Konig’s strange coldness when the boat steamed 
into smooth water, and her passengers landed at 
Dover. 

«A hot bath and a good breakfast will soon 
set us to rights,” said Colonel Chartres, cheer- 
fully, as he looked at Minnie’s woe-begone 
countenance. 

Then they all went to the hotel, took the 

rescription ordered, and an hour after were 
ooking bright, cheerful, and almost ready to 
start for town. 

Almost, I say, for Minnie looked at the sea 
wistfully, thinking what it divided ‘her from, 
and she somewhat faintly remarked she should 
like a walk on the shore before they went back 
to London. 

“Certainly; T’'ll take you,” said her uncle, 
decisively ; “‘ you all know the time the train 
starts, we'll meet on the platform.” 





Then they walked away, while Amy attached 
herself to the major, and George was leit to 
look after his mother. 

A word or two here about this young gentle- 
man. He had seen a face in Belgium which 
bid fair to rival that of Katie Jessop in his 
heart, with the advantage that she might not 
be so hard to win, thus, though he was return- 
ing to England complaisantly enough now, he 
meant to go back again soon to try his fortune 
with his new love. . 

This will help to account for his silence, or, 
as his mother termed it, his stupidity. Mean- 
while Minnie and her uncle were walking side 
by side on the sands, the girl silent and sad, 
though she tried to hide the latter fact, and the 
colonel was thoughtful, knowing that some- 
thing had come between the niece he loved 
and the young man in whom he felt such a 
warm interest. 

It was one of the peculiarities of Max von 
Konig that he did interest men as well as 
women, his frank, handsome face and grave un- 
assuming manners won the regard of many of 
his own sex, as well as that of the fairer por- 
tion of creation. 

“T was sorry to leave Brussels without say- 
ing good-bye to our German friends even though 
we shall meet again soon,” says the colonel 
at length, in a somewhat absent tone and 
manner. 

“Indeed; where shall we meet?” asked 
Minnie, with animation, while a load seemed to 
be lifted from her heart. 

«They are coming to England and will pay 
usa long visit,” was the reply; “surely you 
did not think we had seen the last of them ?” 

“Tdon’tknow. Max—I mean Herr von Konig 
—seemed so strange yesterday. He was walking 
up and down the gallery with Amy, while I was 
asking Major Barlow about her going to the 
banquet. I looked up to say something to him 
and he was gone, and he never came near us 
again, while he almost cut me at the ball when 
I bowed to him. He was engaged to dance 
with me too, and never came to do so.” 

And her voice trembled while her eyes 
glistened suspiciously. 

“Some mistake or misunderstanding,” said 
her uncle, cheerfully; “it will all come right, 
be quite sure of that. I should like Katie 
Jessop to meet him, at whatdate is she coming 
to us ?” 

“In a fortnight’s time. I suppose Amy will 
be a little more courteous to her than she used 
to be,” doubtfully. 

“Tf she remains in the same house, she 
must,” said the colonel, sternly. ‘“ We shall 
have von Guilderstein and Max and Katie 
with us all at the same time, and Amy has been 
away from home too long to expect that she 
can upset the household now. I can’t help 
wishing she had not returned at all.” 

Minnie silently echoed the wish. Instine- 
tively she felt that she owed the loss of Max 
von Konig to her sister. 





CHAPTER L. 
AMY HAS A NARROW ESCAPH. 


In good or ill 

They desire to have their will : 

Yet when they have it, they abuse it, 
For they know not how to use it. 


RatTHER more than three weeks have elapsed 
since the Garlands returned to their home, and 
it is now the first of March. 

The month means to be true to its traditions, 
and will no doubt go out like a lamb, for no 
lion could be, as Mrs. Gamp would say, more 
“rampageous” than the wind and weather 
which it brings with it to-day, and the three 
ladies sitting in the drawing-room at the 
Willows this afternoon give an uncomfortable 
little shiver as they glance through the window 
at, the dreary aspect of things outside, while 
their eyes wander back with a feeling of 
content to the bright burning fire in the 
grate. 

Very uncomfortable is the outlook from the 
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windows. The garden is stripped of its flowers, 
and only a few defiant evergreens keep up the 
appearance of life under the depressing influence 
ot the bitter north-east wind that is blowing, 
while the willows, that insummer look so grace- 
ful, and that give the house its name, are 
stripped and leafless now, and look like so many 
gaunt skeletons trying to sink to the earth in 
which they ought to be buried. 

Even the river has a cold, gloomy, forbidding 
appearance, as’ though warning would-be 
suicides that the discomfort attending such a 
manner of death far outweighed the advantages, 
and bidding them think twice before plunging 
into its cruel waters as a refuge from this 
world, which to them seems full of nothing but 
trouble and misery. 

Mrs. Garland is working some bright, warm 
looking wool into a scarf or’ shawl. Amy is 
reading a novel, while Minnie, seated at’a small 
table, is busily writing—what, if one may 
judge from the number of sheets of paper she 
covers, is a voluminous letter. 

‘Whom are you writing to?” asks her 
mother, after a time. 

“To Katie Jessop,” was the reply. 

“Ah! when is she coming to us? we have 
not seen her for a long time.” 

*« She says in the letter that I received this 
morning, that she does not expect to get here 
for another fortnight or three weeks, but she 
will atone for her long absence by making a 
protracted stay with us then.” 

“Does that vulgar girl still come here ?” 
asked Amy, in a tone of well-acted disgust. 

“Vulgar !” exclaimed Minnie and her mother, 
simultaneously. 

Then the elder lady said: 

“Katie Jessop was never vulgar, and she is 
now one of the most beautiful and ladylike 
women I know. I only wish, Amy, that you 
were a little more like her.” 

«Thank you for a very doubtful compliment,” 
replied the daughter, with a sneer. “I, at any 
rate,am thankful that I don’t resemble a fisher- 
man’s daughter.” 
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[HOMEWARD BOUND. ] 


** Katie Jessop is not a fisherman’s daughter,” 
returned her mother, hotly. ‘“ Her father was a 
gentleman, and his sister, the Hon. Mrs. Temple- 
mere, would adopt her niece altogether if she 
would let her; it is only Katie’s affection for 
us that makes her retain us as friends, not what 
we have in the way of position to offer her; she 
is now staying at Torquay with Mrs. Temple- 
mere, and will come from her to us.” 

« You surprise me,” still with a sneer; “and 
so Katie Jessop isn’t a fisherman’s brat after 
all. That is the reason she threw George over, 
I suppose, and didn’t marry him.” 

“No, I'm sure it was not,” said Mrs. Gar- 
land, determined to defend the absent girl, even 
though on this topic she was herself sore with 
her. ‘She liked George very much,” she went 
on, “‘ but she did not love him; she had never 
engaged herself to him, you know, and so they 
have drifted on, and she may even marry him 
yet; I’m sure I hope she will.” 

“Ah! ah!” with a sardonic laugh; “and 
does Percy Rossburn know of these wonderful 
relatives that your favourite has discovered ? 
But of course he does, she would take care of 
that.” 

«There again you are mistaken. Percy does 
‘not know, at any rate, from us. She particu- 
larly desired that we would not mention the fact 
to him, and we have not. But we don’t see 
much of Perey now. Your uncle and he meet 
in town now; but unless Katie is here he seldom 
comes, and he and she don’t seem quite such 
good friends as they used to be.” 

“Very likely he is tired of her,” con- 
temptuously. “I was wondering he hadn’t 
been here; of course he dcesn’t know that I am 
at home ?” 

‘Oh yes he does,” here interposed Minnie, 
not sorry to have a chance of retorting upon 
her bitter, satirical, ill-tempered _ sister. 
“George met him and told him, and asked him 
to dinner.” 

** Well, and what did he say ?” 

“He replied that he knew you were back. 
William Grey, whom he saw at Victoria, told 














him, and he added that you were ‘awfully gone 
off,’ and Percy wanted to know from George if 
it were true.” 

“And what did George say ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell you; but you mdy 
trust a brother for being uncomplimentary, so I 
should expect the worst. At any rate, Percy 
excused himself for a week or two ; he is paying 
all his other visits I suppose to leave himseli 
free by the time Katie arrives.” 

Amy bit her lip. She was beginning to rea- 
lise that her opinion and wishes did not carry 
the same weight with them that they used to 
do in the home of her childhood, and that the 
fact of her being the eldest was not the slightest 
advantage whatever to her now. 

Five years of absence is quite enough to 
obliterate all feeling of deference for one whose 
claim to it is derived from habit, and the fact of 
having lived a few more years in the world ; but 
though this difference of age may be very 
marked, and a great deal assumed upon the 
strength of it between a girl of seventeén and 
her sister of two and twenty, it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing when the tyrant is seven and 
twenty, and not married, and her sister is at the 
most lovely period of womanhood. 

So, though Amy tried to pick up the old 
reins of authority, she found that no one heeded 
her. 

Her uncle treated her with calm politeness, 
but her presence had no~influence upon him 
unless it was to make him go to his club or 
sit in his own study more than he was in the 
habit of doing when his sister and Minnie were 
alone. 

But that was all, and George, never a very 
attentive brother, wke2 he did take a sister 
anywhere, naturally liked it to be the prettiest 
and the youngest, and he could not always be 
“ bothered with two girls you know,” so, though 
Minnie tried to obtain for her sister a share of 
their little pleasures, Amy came in but for a very 
trifling allowance, and there was wrath and 
anger in her heart accordingly. 

(To be Continued.) 
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“MY LOVE IS LIKE A 
RED, RED ROSE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
 Sinned Against: Not Sinning,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


The trifles of our daily lives, 

The common things scarce worth recall, 
Of which no after trace survives— 

These are the mainsprings, after all. 


Mvrgren is unfeignedly astonished at the 
appearance of the Countess of Brakeholme. 
‘he rich and elegant appearance of the visitor 
seems strangely out of place in the squalid, 
poverty-stricken room, and Muriel is at first too 
much astonished to say anything very coherent 
in reply to the courteous words of the 
countess. 

But the girl on the bed—the weary, moaning 
sufferer. As the Countess of Brakeholme 
moves nearer, and looks at her, and recognises 
her, even her iron nerves receive a shock, and 
she totters backwards and sinks upon the only 
chair in the room. 

“‘ Madame,” says Muriel, “are you ill?” 

“No,” she replies; “I am not ill; but her 
face reminds me,” she continues, pathetically, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘ reminds 
me of some one who was very dear to re.” 

Muriel is sympathetically silent, and the 
Countess of Brakeholme keeps her delicate web- 
like handkerchief to her eyes. Apparently she 
is overcome with emotion, in reality she is trying 
to collect her scattered senses, and to decide 
how she is to keep her husband from seeing the 
girl lying on the bed—his own lost daughter— 
the Lady Isola Marbourne. 

“You must not ask our names,” says the 
Countess of Brakeholme, sweetly, and as a pre- 
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liminary to preserving her incognito; “my 
husband and I are anxious to help ycu and 
your sister, as we hear you are our country- 
women, and in distress; but he is an eccentric 
person, and,” with an amiable little smile, “ he 
delights to do good unseen, but blushes to find 
it fame; so you must not make any inquiries 
respecting us. Please tell me your story.” 

Muriel tells as much as seems necessary— 
telling that her chief desire is to get to Eng- 
land as soon as possible. She is, however, 
tenacious of saying too much, fearing that she 
and the Lady Isola might again be betrayed 
into the hands of the enemy. This fear colours 
her communication with a certain amount of 
reserve, inasmuch as that she does not mention 
any names, and says as little as possible, save 
that she and her child and her sister are in very 
great distress, and that they will be grateful for 
any assistance. 

Leaving Muriel a substantial token of her 
charity, the Conntess of Brakeholme takes 
another keen and searching look at the sick girl, 
and then precipitately takes her leave followed 
by the heartfelt prayers and blessings of the 
grateful Muriel. 

No sooner has her visitor left than she sinks 
upon her knees by the bedside and pours out 
her soul in grateful thanks to the Being who 
keeps His promise to all who trust in Him— 
that He will never see the righteous forsaken, 
nor His seed begging bread; and who always 
helps the fatherless and the widow. 

There are several customers in Monsieur 
Goureau’s establishment when the Countess of 
Brakeholme again makes her appearance, so 
that his attention is somewhat distracted. 


Making one of the pretty excuses for which she‘ 


is so famous, the countess succeeds in taking 
her husband away, merely saying that she has 
given the poor women sufficient for all their 
needs. 

« Have you any idea who or what they are, my 
dear ?”’ inquires the earl, as they drive slowly 
along the Bois de Boulogne. 

“One of the women told me some story about 












their looking for their friends, and of being 
able to repay any money lent to them as soon 


as they found these mythical friends. I con- 
fess,” she continues, “their appearance did not 
impress me very favourably. [I should not 
wonder if they were impostors ; at all events F 
gave them some money for present pressing 
necessities. It is only right to help people, [ 
always think, without inquiring too closely. 
Suspicion only hardens our hearts, and is most 
unchristian.” 

Having giving utterance to this beautiful and 
charitable sentiment the Countess of Brake- 
holme wraps her rich furs and velvets more 
closely around her, and leans back in the car- 
riage, thinking how she can manage to get 
Muriel and the Lady Isola into her power; and 
to hinder ‘them from having any communica- 
tion with her husband. 

One thing she at once determines upon, and 
that is to leave Paris immediately. The next 
is to keep Goureau from saying anything to 
Muriel as to who are his customers and her 
benefactors. 

She easily makes an excuse to leave Paris on 
the following Tuesday, and on Monday, order- 
ing the carriage, she leaves the hotel, osten- 
sibly on a shopping expedition; and after 
making, just for appearance sake, a few trifling 
purchases at the Magazin du Louvre, she drives 
to the establishment of Monsieur Goureau. 

He tells her he has received milor’s direc- 
tions relative to packing up the purchases ; and 
proposes to send a man over in charge of the 
whole apparatus. 

Anxious to save herself any trouble, and in 
reality because she really takes very little 
interest in the whole affair, the Countess of 
Brakeholme agrees to the proposal. 

“And these two poor Englishwomen, mon- 
sieur, what of them?” asks the countess, in her 
most dulcet tones. 

“Ah, madame!” exclaims the mendacious 
Goureau, casting up his hands, and the dirty 
whites of his eyes to the still dirtier ceiling of 
his little shop, “the poor ladies! At once, when 
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you, madame, with your benevolent heart gave 
hem the money with which to*buy food, the 
* madame did at that moment come and 
ould insist upon paying my poor little bill! 
My heart would not let me takeit. IfI had 
only consulted my own feelings I would not 
have ” epted it, but the poor madame was dis- 
and I had to takedt, madame! I had 
to ta ~ it, although my heart was wrung at 
rer ing so!” 

As Goureau concludes he gives a furtive 
rlance towards the Countess of Brakeholme, to 
see how she takes his peroration. But nothing 
can the astute and lying Frenchman gather 
from his perusal of her imperturbable coun- 
tenance. 

“Indeed, monsieur! I appreciate your kind- 
ness to my two poor countrywomen. Believe 
me, I can quite understand what your feelings 
must be in having to take the money from 
them, but I cannot help. thi you were 
quite right to do so, for we—that is you and I 
and my husband—know really se ned of these 
women, and they may be impostors for any- 
thing.we can tell to the contrary, 
she adds, confidentially and 
just as well to keep them upto 
of strict moral princi 

The Countess of looks the in- 
carnation of sweetmess, morality and the ten 
commandments, all taken together, as she gives 
utterance to these sentiments. 

“You then approve of my conduct, madame? 
Ah, that is well. I am relieved when I 
think it is so. Eeere, madame, is Jean Pellessier, 
who willtake your aquarium and its contents 
to England; who will set it all m working 

order, and who will guaranteeto leave it in such 
a state as not to be inferior to that of Miladi 
MacF ad !” 

Jean Pellessier, who has been listening to the 
foregoing conversation, now comes forward. He 
is a blue-eyed, fair-haired peasant lad, with a 
shrewd expression of countenance. He doffs 
his flat blue cap in recognition of the Countess 
of Brakeholme’s august presence. She gives 
him a supercilious glance, and says: 

“T leave all this to you, Monsieur Goureau ; 
and there is one matter I wisli to speak to you 
about, and that is, you may possibly recollect 
that my husband and I did not wish the two 
young Englishwomen to know of our names. 
You must promise me further that you will not 
tell them.” 

“TI promise, miladi!’ says the obsequious 
Goureau, who has all the time made up his mind 

iat the Englishwomen shall leave his house as 
oon as possible, “‘ Trust me, madame. Goureau 
is cnly a poor French bird- -merchant, but he has 
the heart of a prince. And he lays his hand 
upon his blouse and bows profoundly. “ W ould 
not your ladyship care to see the demoiselles ?” 

«No, thank you,” she replies; “I feel sure 
they are in good hands when under your care. 
Good-morning, monsieur,’ 

And the countess is attended to her carriace 
by the deferential Goureau and drives off, whilst 
Jean Pellessier thinks with dismay of his pro- 
posed trip to perfidious England and its frequent 
boule dogues. 

But Jean Pellessier is only an apprentice, and 
he must obey his master’s behests, and when 
Goureau tellajfim to go upstairs and to tell the 
English demoiselles that they must leave the 
house that day, he is obliged to do so, although 
most reluctant to carry the unwelcome message. 

Upon hearing the news Muriel sits down in 
mute despair, and looks upon the sick girl lying 
upon the bed. 

The Lady Isola is now conscious, and,.seeing 
Jean in the room, she inquires feebly the reason 
of it. 

Muriel tells her in a few words, and then turn- 
ing to Jean, asks: 

¥ Do you know of any lodging that we could 


get! ? 


tressec 


» “it is 
observance 


The lad colours, and then answers rather 
confusedly : 

“ If madame would not mind—the room is very 
small, it is very poor, but itis very clean—I 
know of such an one.’ 

*“ Where ?” she asks, eagerly. 








“It is in the house of my mother. She is a 


| poor widow, but oh! so kind, madame !” 


Two hours scarcely elapse before Muriel, her 
child and the Lady Isola are settled in Manot 
Pellessier’s small room. 

Poor, as Jean had said, it certainly was, but 
scrupulously clean, and the old woman, whom 
poverty and trouble had not hardened, does all 
in her power to make them comfortable. 


Jean Pellessier leaves Paris the next evening) 
in charge of the aquarium for the Countess of 


Brakeholme. 

As he stands on the platform, he sees a tall, 
handsome man standing to the Harland 
Countess of Brakeholme. It is Clement Wood- 
leigh, and he is saying: ‘ 

I am sure I hope your aquarium may prove 
asuceess. May I ask how you got all the won- 
derful fish and ‘reptiles for it ?” 

The Countess of Brakeholme isin, very my good 
spirits ; and gives a clever and amusing account 
of Goureau’s establishment. 

They are now si in the train, Clement 
Woodleigh is standing at the door, and the Earl 
of Brakeholme says: 

“There is one thing my wife has not told 
you.” 

“What is that ?” she asks, her heart sinking 
least her husband may 


ask ng en 
to look afterthe two ped Englishwomean, for 


is sure he is aan 
customary big my succoured two English- 
women were in great distress—and—ah ! 
we are off. toh pumanenin Great Gian ee 
Street. Y 

And the train moves off, leavin Clen2t 
Woodleign standing on the platform. 

Two Englishwomen! The very name of two 
Englishwomen is enough for Clement Wood- 
leigh to prick up his ears in the expectation of 
hearing something about the two he is in quest 
of. 

Why not go to Goureau’s and inquire ? he asks 
himself. 

And hailing a fiacre he drives to the bird 


’ merchant’s at the back of Notre Dame. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Thou hast loved and thou hast suffered 
Unto feeling deep and strong ; 

Thou hast trembled like the harp’ s frail string, 
I know it by thy song. 


Tae very fact of the Countess of Brakeholme 
having succoured the two Englishwomen without 
apparently telling her husband their names, is 
quite sufficient to make Clement Woodleigh sus- 
picious. And as he drives along the streets, he 
becomes the more and more convinced that 
there is some unworthy motive at work, for he 


| does not believe the Countess of Brakeholme is 
| capable of performing a disinterestedly benevo- 
| lent action. 


Goureau’s establishment, despite its dirt and 
apparent insignificance, is rather an important 
one in its way. Therefore, Clement Woodleigh, 
being once in the neighbourhood, has little 
difficulty in finding it. 

The proprietor has just returned from his cus- 
tomary nightly bock et pain, and is somewhat 
astonished to see so distinguished looking a 
customer at so late an hour. 

But Clement Woodleigh soon undeceives him. 
He tells him he has come to make inquiries re- 
specting two young Englishwomen who are 
lodging in his house, and in whose welfare the 
Earl and Countess of Brakeholme are, in- 
terested. 

As he listens, Goureau inwardly anathematises 
his own ill luck. Here is another English 


milor,. evidently desirous of helping his poor ! 


countrywomen, and who might be induced to 
pay the rent for an indefinite period. 

Moreover, Goureau does not know that Jean 
Pellessier has helped his two late lodgers, or 
that he has comfortably domiciled them with 
his mother, 

Under these circumstances,. Goureau feels 
himself at a disadvantage, and takes refuge in 
one of his customary flights of brilliant fiction. 


continues the earl, “with ber} 





«Ah! monsieur,” he exclaims, ‘‘ was anything 
ever so unfortunate—so distressing. And so, 
milor and miladi are anxious and distressed 
about the two English demoiselles! Ah! they 
are always so good, these English milors and 
miladis. They do always help their own 
country!people. Ah! Dieu! but they are kind!” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaims Clement Woodleich, 
impatiently ; “but what about the two English 
ladies? How are’they ?” 

“Ah!” and Goureau gives his customary 
shrug and raises his hands and eyes; “if I 
could but tell that to milor! if [ did but know! 
if I could but say!’ 

* And why can you'not tell? are they not in 
the house? are they not living here?” the 
painter asks, hastily. 

«Ah! no, milor!” he ps gh pehaalis: 
“it grieved me so with them, but the 
two English phate! oo would not stay here 
one minute after miladi and milor gave them 
the money.” 

« And where have they gone to?” 

Clement Woodleigh’s soul i is dismayed at this 
fresh disappointment. 

penne tadane for a minute, and then 


aS The two demoiselles set off for 


says Clement Woodleigh, “can 
what the young English- 


his life; Monsieur Adolphe 
Goureau tells the truth—the whole truth and 
but the truth appearance 
oa Lady Isola. descants upon 
= of both, and says in conclusion : 

“The sick demoiselle, she was beautiful, with 
her dark eyes:and her dark complexion, and her 
long black hair like a Frenchwoman?” he in- 
terpolates, feeling like all Frenchmen, that he 
can pay no higher compliment to a woman. 

«« She was very ill?” asks Clement Woodleigh, 
apprehensively. 

“Ah! yes! poor young demoiselle!” he says, 
“so ill, but,” he continues, mendaciously, “no 
sooner did they get the money than she seemed 
to get’ better,’ and insisted upon ‘travelling at 
once to England.” 

“The other lady you say was fair ?” 

* So fair ”’ he exclaims; *‘ with her beautiful 
gold English hair, and her baby was like her- 
self.” 

Clement Woodleigh gives a start. 

« A baby, do you say ?” : 

« Yes, milor. The fair young Englishwoman’s 
baby was like herself—with gold hair and blue 
eyes.” 

Me And you. have no idea where they were 
going to in England ?” he inquires. 

«* Not the least, milor.” 

Clement Woodleigh gives Gouream a liberal 
douceur for his information, and dismissing the 
carriage, walks home through the. streets... He 
passes a small café, where there are a number 
of men and women sitting drinking outside the 
doors. 

A woman is singing, and as he saunters slowly 
past he hears the plaintive, musical voice. 

The words strangely arrest his attention. 
Clement Woodleigh turns to look at the woman, 
but. she has disappeared, and he eontinues his 
way to his hotel, the song ringing in his ears. 

The woman was Muriel. To eke out the little 
money left after paying Goureau she has deter- 
mined to sing at the cafés in the evenings to try 
and earn a few centimes for their daily bread. 
So this chance also slips away, and the river of 
their lives is again divided. 

The next evening sees Clement Woodleigh 
again on his way to England. With the help 
of the information given by Goureau he hopes 
again to set the detectives at work, if, indeed, 
the two women have not come to Tiondon pur- 
posely to seek out either him or the Harl of 
Brakeholme. 

- For Clement Woodleigh has no doubt whatever 
but that Muriel and the Lady Isola are the two 
young Englishwomen referred to..and he anathe- 
matises the Countess of Brakeholme, for he 


‘feels convinced she has recognised them, and has 
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been again instrumental in putting a barrier 
between them. 

“My lady,” says the Countess. of Brake- 
holme’s maid,.a day or two after their arrival 
in Great Gaunt Street, “the French lad wants 
to know if you will yourself superintend the 
settling of the aquarium ?” 

“No,” replies her ladyship, languidly; “he 
must do it himself. I have a slight headache 
to-day—the result of travelling, I suppose.” 

It comes to pass that on this particular after- 
noon it oceurs to Clement Woodleigh that..he 
may aswell call at, Great Gaunt Street and look 
up the Earl of Brakeholme. 

He finds the earl at luncheon, and joins him, 
hearing at the same time that the countess is 
indisposed. ‘ 

* Woodleigh,” says. the earl, “you will not 
mind the mansettling the aquarium whilst we 
are in the room? We want to get the, work 
done as soon as) possible, so as to send this young 
French lad back.to Paris.” 

«Pray don’t mind me,” he replies, rising, 
and walking towards the half-filled aquarium. 

The earl leaves the room, and Jean Pellessier 
proceeds with his work. 

Presently he raises his eyes, and they rest 
upon a picture hanging upon the opposite wall. 
It is the figure of a girl,, with lustrous dark 
eyes and.masses of waving dark brown hair 
floating. over her bare shoulders. She stands 
beneath the shade.of a magnolia tree, the lush 
grasses growing up and kissing her naked feet. 

Jean Pellessier cannot take his eyes from the 
picture, for he sees there the face of the sick 
girl whom he had left.in his mother’s little room 
in the Rue du Chienniére. 

Clement. Woodleigh is also looking at the pic- 
ture with such an earnest gaze that Jean Pelles- 
sier pauses in his work ,and looks at him. 

The silence. attracts Clement Woodleigh’s 
attention, and he looks round just as Jean again 
raises his eyes to the picture. 

** Well, my lad,” he says, addressing the boy 
in his native tongue, “what do you think. of 
that picture ?” 

“It is very beautiful, monsieur.” 

**Of course you, have seen the pictures in the 
Louyre in Paris ?” 

** Yes, monsieur, but. searcely one so beautiful 
as that... Ineyersaw butonedemoiselle so beau- 
tiful.” 

«© Where ?” he asks, quickly. 

Jean Pellessier colours. He remembers the 
conversation he has heard between Goureau and 
the Countess. of Brakeholme, and he does not 
like to betray confidence to a friend of the 
family. 

** Have you seen a lady in Paris like that. pic- 
ture ?” asks Clement Woodleigh. 

** Yes, monsieur,” 

«Tell me. where, and you shall have this,’ he 
said, showing the lad a sovereign. 

Jean cannot resist the tribe. Looking cau- 
tiously around, he says: 

“TI saw the demoiselle at the house of my 
master, Monsieur Goureau. But miladi here 
does not wish the two demoiselles to know her 
name, so you must not tell, or I may get into 
trouble.” 

* You shall not get into trouble. 
about them.” 

Clement Woodleigh’s heart almost stands still 
as he listens to Jean Pellessier’s account.of how 
Goureau, turned the two girls out,,and, how he 
had taken them to his.mother. 

“ Cam you leave London to-night ?” he eagerly 
inquires of Jean. 

**Yes, monsieur,” he replies, ‘‘ That is why 
I am anxious, to finish this work.” 

«Then meet me at Victoria Station in: time 
to catch the Dover train. We must start at 
once. Say nothing to anyone about our conver- 


Tell me all 


sation, and I will pay, you well if you will deliver! 


these two girls into my hands.” 

Even.the little extra care and. comfort which 
the Lady Isola receives have had a good effect, 
and she is able to be dressed and to sit up, well 
tended by the faithful Muriel. st 

The latter has told the story of the unknown 
benevolent lady, and the Lady Isola, with tears 
in her eyes, thanks her nameless benefactor. 





She is dressed in a shabby black dress, with 
no decoration nor ornament of any kind. Her 
long, waving hair is loosely brushed back, and 
lies in heavy masses on her shoulders, and her 
hands are clasped on her lap, when there is a 
tap at the door, and Clement Woodleigh stands 
before them. 

“Clement! Oh, Clement!’ is all she says, 
and the next moment he holds the woman he 
loves the best in his arms. 

Many are the explanations, and after having 
told her portion of the story Muriel discreetly 
retires, and Clement Woodleigh says: 

“ My darling, promise me you will be faithful 
to me, no matter what may befall.” 

**I promise, Clement.” 

“But you have the name of being a great 
heiress. Iam only a poor painter. The Earl 
of Brakeholme may object.” , 

“I cannot help that,” she replies, nestling 
confidingly tohim. “I never knew my father, 
and, Clement, I love you !” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


My love is like a red, red rose, 
So newly sprung in June; 
My love is like the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune, 


Axzovur three hours after the interesting con- 
versation recorded in the last chapter, the Earl 
of Brakeholme receives a telegram to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


> From | To 
Clement Woodleigh, | The Earl of Brakeholme, 
Hotel de L’Europe, | 37, Great Gaunt Street, 
Paris, London, W. 
«Come over to Paris atonce. I have found 
the Lady Isola.” 


The telegram is put into the earl’s hands, 
just as he returns from some scientific meeting. 
Inintense excitement he rushes to the countess’s 
apartments, and finds, to his dismay, that she 
has gone out to drive, and is not expected home 
before it is time to dress for the-eight o’clock 
dinner. 

The earl cannot wait; desiring his valet to 
pack up a portmanteau, he sets off for Paris, 
leaving the telegram and a note for the 
countess. 

The latter is handed the missives as she is 
dressing for dinner; and an expression of dis- 
appointed rage disfigures her face as she tears 
the papers into shreds and stamps upon them. 

** Baffled! baffled !” she exclaims, ina passion. 
“Clement Woodleigh, you have triumphed! 
Would to Heaven I could only hate you! But 
no! every action of your true and loyal heart 
only makes me love. and admire you the more, 
although I hate and loathe the girl you have 
set your heart upon making your wife. But 
what am I saying?’ she exclaims. ‘ Make her 
your wife! Why should I allow that! Why 
should I not work upon my husband’s pride of 
race, and induce him to forbid anything of the 
kind! Mason! Mason! quick! quick! The 
Lady Isola is found!’ she says, as Jane Mason 
enters the dressing-room, and I must follow the 
Earl to Paris to welcome her !” 

To the Earl of Brakeholme Clement Wood- 
leigh tells the whole tale of how he found 
Muriel.and the Lady Isola. The earl listens 
attentively, and then goes with the painter to 
the humble dwelling of Madame Pellessier. 

Excitement bas given a fiush to the Lady 
Tsola’s cheek; and as she comes forward to 
meet the earl he gazes wonder-stricken at her 
rare and witching beauty. 

But Muriel stands beside her, and it:would 
puzzle many a one to decide which is the more 
beautiful girl of the two. The delicate rose- 
flush upon Muriel’s cheek deepens, and the light 
comes into her lovely eyes as she finds the earl’s 
gaze rest searchingly upon her. His face pales, 
and placing his hand upon that of Muriel, he 
looks at Clement Woodleigh; and says brokenly 
and questioningly : 

* Woodleigh, surely this is my daughter?” 

« You are right,” says Clement Woodleigh, 
coming forward, “ this; girl, known hitherto as 





Muriel, is in reality the Lady Isola Mar- 
bourne.” 

In utter consternation, they, look from one to 
the other. 

“ And I—who—who am I!” exclaims the so- 
called Lady Isola, coming forward. 

Clement Woodleigh is silent for a minute, and 
then says gravely: 

“T have with me proofs to establish the 
identity of both. Let us adjourn to the hotel, 
and I will show them and explain all.” 

Mechanically almost they do as ‘he proposes. 
Arrived at the Earl of Brakeholme’s hotel, they 
are surprised to find the countess already there. 
She is inclined to become effusive, but the so- 
called Lady Isola puts her away, saying : 

“Do not speak to me, you would not do so if 
you knew what I am.” 

“No matter who you are, you are my own 
dear sister,” says the real Lady Isola, putting 
herarm around the pale, shivering girl, “no 
one can take my love from you.” 

Clement Woodleigh produces the little 
packet wrapped in faded silk, which had been 
given him by Isola Marbourne. In it were in- 
controvertible proofs of the strange story which 
she had told him, and to the amazement and 
consternation of all, the Earl of Brakeholme de- 
clares that Muriel is his daughter; changed 
by the so-called Lady Isola’s mother, who was 
the nurse, and who wished her own baseborn 
child, the baseborn child of the baseborn 
Rupert, who for the many years he was 
torturing her, knew not she was his own 
child. 

Shortly before his death, he had become 
aware of it, and his sister had told the whole 
story to Clement Woodleigh upon her dzath- 
bed. 
As he concludes his tale, Muriel, for’so we 
must now call her, gave a faint cry, and would 
have sank to the ground, did not Clement 
Woodleigh catch her in his arms. 

“Let me go. Let me go!” she exclaims, 
wildly. “Ihave no name. I am an outcast. 
Let me go!” 

“Darling,” says Clement Woodleigh, tenderly, 
“Twill not let you go. You promised you 
would be mine, and now in the presence of all 
these friends, I claim that promise, You shall 
have my name, that is sufficient for you.” 

Four months haye passed away, and the real 
Lady Isola has created no ordinary sensation in 
society. Scarcely less is the sensation created 
by her adopted sister. But everyone knows 
that the latter is a nameless nobody, and that 
the rising young painter, Clement Woodleigh, 
is mad enough to wish to marry her. 

Very proud he feels as she walks beside him 
at the private view of the Royal Academy, and 
suddenly she stops opposite a picture. 

«Clement !’”? she exclaims, “ only just look !” 

The picture is a faithful likeness of the real 
Lady Isola, They refer to the catalogue; the 
picture is called “ The Lily of the Valley” and 
the painter is Ernest Maybrick. 

Many a one in society recognises the portrait. 
The Earl of Brakeholme comes to see it, buys 
it, and asks the painter home to dinner. 

Lady Isola has never forgotten the face of the 
painter in the Rubens gallery of the Louvre, 
and Ernest Maybrick has most certainly never 
forgotten her. 

At the close of the season two of the most 
rising young painters of the day take unto 
themselves each a wife respectively. Who they 
are, we leave our readers to guess, merely say- 
ing that one bride was the original of the famous 
picture, “The Lily of the Valley,” and the 
other bride the original of the more famous 
picture called My Lovz 1s Like a Rep, Rep 
Rose. 


[THE END. ] 








EMBARRASSING. 


‘© Baneizs”’ have their disadvantages. Ladies 
who wear them would confer a kindness upon 
mankind. by also wearing in a.conspicuous posi- 
tion a notice to the effect—that their “ brace- 
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lets were bangles, and did not fasten up.” It 
must be annoying to them to have people con- 
tinually coming up and saying: ‘ Your bracelet 
is unfastened !” but it’s still more distressing 
to a timid man, who, after five minutes’ hesita- 
tion, makes up his mind to call attention to the 
probable loss of the bracelet, to be told, 
**Thanks, but bangles don’t close””—the remark 
being accompanied with a look as much as to 
say: “I pity your ignorance!” 


SURVIVORS; 


OR, 


John Grindem’s Nephew, 


THE 


<< 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“T sre the boat in waiting that is to take us 
off to the brig,” communicated the detective to 
his principal. “That is a hint that all has gone 
to our liking. Nevertheless,” and he looked at 
his watch, in the light ofa near street-lamp, 
“I propose to remain here until I receive a 
signal.” 

* A signal ?” echoed Grindem. 

“To tell me that Captain Tobias is aboard of 
the brig,” explained Copps. “The fact is to be 
announced to me within the next five minutes 
by the movements of a lantern. Ah! there it 
is.” 

A bright light had indeed shone out from the 
spot where Grindem supposed his brig to be 
lying. 

“The signal is, that the lantern is to be 
carried to the main yard and back,” said Copps. 
« You see that it is already taking that direc- 
tion.” 

Grindem set his teeth tightly together as he 
watched the lantern. 

For one brief interval it ascended rapidly ; 
then it descended and vanished. 

«It seems he is there,” commented Grindem, 
huskily. 

*« Yes, he’s there, sir !” 

“« Let’s push off at once!” 

The detective quietly asserted, and in another 
moment the two men were being rowed rapidly 
to the ship. 

Ten minutes later they were under the bows 
of a brig riding at anchor that Grindem supposed 
to be the “ Speedwell.” 

“Are you there?” called Copps, steadying 
himself, and holding the boat by taking hold of 
the brig’s cable, which had already been hove 
apeak. 

“Yes, here,” answered a voice, lowering a 
rope. ‘ Make fast!’ 

“You seem very quiet,” pursued Copps. “ Are 
the expected passengers aboard ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* All of them ?” 

«Every soul of them, both men and women.” 

The boat was quickly trailed alongside to the 
gangway by means of the rope to which it had 
per secured, and the two men mounted to the 

eck. 

There was a light or twoin the rigging, in 
accordance with port regulation. But the night 
was otherwise so bright, the moon and stars 
being present, that the new-comers could readily 
mark the various objects and persons around 
them. 

The scene was significantly dull, presenting no 
note of preparation, no buzz of movement or ex- 
citement. 

A few sailors were standing around the deck, 
or seated in groups, all evidently awaiting 
orders. 

A couple of men reclined near the wheel, and 
not far from them was a tall and commanding 
figure, which would at once have been taken to 
be the commander. Allaround seemed still and 
deserted. 

“You see that my anchorage was well chosen, 
Copps,” said Grindem, waving his hand, and 





thrilling exultantly with the thought that his 
triumph was now certain. ‘‘No river police is 
near us—no revenue cutter! I can get under 
way at any desired moment, and the whole world 
is powerless to prevent it.” 

* But first let us see that there is no mistake 
about the presence of your man,” suggested 
Copps. ‘“Weneed not enter the cabin. We 
can see just as well through one of the sky- 
lights.” 

The detective led the way in the desired direc- 
tion, and the two men were soon peering eagerly 
into the cabin. 

Sure enough! John Grindem had not plotted 
in vain! 

Captain Tobias was seated in the cabin, look- 
ing just as much at his ease as a man in his own 
house or aboard of his own vessel. Immediately 
in front of him sat Albert and Helen, now hus- 
band and wife. The trio was deeply engaged in 
a very entertaining conversation, and one that 
seemed to afford thema great deal of amuse- 
ment. 

«You see ?” queried Copps. 

The face of Grindem glowed with his savage 
vengefulness. 

Yes,” he assented. 

« Your wife and Roland have been here since 
soon after sundown. In accordance with your 
suggestion, I had them instructed to shut them- 
selves up in their state-rooms, and not to show 
themselves until after your arrival. The officer 
in command can tell you that there is no mis- 
take about their presence.” 

A simple question satisfied Grindem upon this 
point, and then his features glowed more evilly 
than ever. 

«It seems that all has gone to our wish,” he 
said. ‘Of course I do not care how you have 
brought the thing about. It is enough that the 
man is here.” 

«Then I have earned my ten thousand pounds, 
Mr. Grindem! I suppose you have the cash 
ready for me ?” 

“Oh, yes,” and Grindem laughed hollowly and 
strangely. “Mr. Burrill!’ 

The tall figure upon the quarter-deck lost no 
time in inclining itself respectfully before the 
merchant. 

“Calla couple of your men‘and take this 
man into custody,” ordered Grindem, indicating 
Copps. “Bind him securely and thrust him 
below.” 

A slight flurry followed, as ifthe order were 
not fully comprehended, but a few further in- 
junctions seemed to make all plain, and the 
detective was soon a close prisoner. 

“Why, what does this mean, Mr. Grindem ?” 
asked Copps, rather more quietly than the mer- 
chant expected. 

“It means that I am going to getsquare with 
all my enemies at once,” replied Grinden, jubi- 
lantly. You have been preying on me for years. 
Mr. Copps, and I will now improve the occasion 
of my departure to give you alittle squeeze. The 
ten thousand will remain in my pockets, and you 
will sail with me until I get a chance to set you 
ashore, or take it into my head to throw you to 
the fishes. Throw him into the hold, boys, and 
one of you will mount guard over him until 
further orders.” 

The order was obeyed, and then Grindem 
turned to his supposed commander. 

“ Get under way at once, Mr. Burrill,” he or- 
dered, “and shake out your sails as quickly as 
possible.” 

In an instant all was bustle. Five minutes 
more, and the brig was under full sail for the 
Nore. 

For a. few brief moments—long enough to 
inflate his soul with his supposed triumph—did 
Grindem stride to andfro upon the deck of 
the brig, and then he took his way to the 
cabin. 

To say that his voice, like his manner, was 
strident, as he thus dashed into the midst of 
his supposed victims, can give only a very 
imperfect idea of the fiendish jubilance which 
swelled the person of John Grindem at that 
moment. 


“ At last!” he shouted, shaking his clenched 





hand at Captain Tobias, and planting himself in 
the companion-way to cut off allegress. “At 
last}I have you in my power !” 

Of course, Captain Tobias, with Albert and 
Helen, arose at these manifestations—but even 
at that moment it occurred to Grindem that they 
did not seem so scared as he could have reason- 
ably expected. 

“Why, what does this mean, Mr. Grindem ?” 
asked Captain Tobias, with well-acted sur- 
prise. 

“Tt means, Captain Tobias, that you are my 
prisoner ?” roared Grindem, with vengeful glib- 
ness. “I have had you enticed here, not only to 
be revenged upon you, but to recover the bulk 
of the money you have so recently forced me to 
give you. Aha! the tables are well turned upon 
you, my fine fellow! I have included your young 
friends in the seizure,” he added, glaring at 
Helen and Albert, “in order to have the means 
of reaching you through them, if all other means 
should fail to make you disgorge fully !” 

Captain Tobias quietly resumed his seat, and 
Helen and Albert imitated the example. 

“It seems that there is a curious mistake 
somewhere, Mr. Grindem,” said the navigator, 
quietly. “Will you be so good as to tell me 
where you suppose yourself to be, and what you 
suppose yourself to be doing ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered Grindem, sarcasti- 
cally. “Isuppose myself to be aboard of my 
brig ‘ Speedwell,’ and to be rapidly pushing out 
of the river on my way to the Pacific 
Ocean !”” 

“TI see! Quite a mistake,” commented Cap- 
tain Tobias. “To begin with, Mr. Grindem, 
this brig is not yours, but mine. She is not the 
* Speedwell,’ but the ‘ Rover.’ Permit me!” 

Captain Tobias rang a sharp jingle upon an 
ordinary dinner-bell that had been placed 
within reach of his hand, and in another 
moment the tall executive, with a dozen hardy- 
looking tars at his heels, came bounding into 
the cabin. 

“You can probably see at a glance, Mr. Grin- 
dem,” resumed Captain Tobias, “ that thisis not 
your crew. The name of this executive officer is 
not Burrill, but Fisher. The truth is, sir, the 
‘ Speedwell’ was seized at five o’clock this after- 
noon by a deputy sheriff and posse at the instance 
of the Bank, and has been removed, crew and 
all, including your Mr. Grimm, and all your 
valuables and effects, to one of the piers of the 
river !”” 

The consternation with which Grindem listened 
to these revelations was too great for expres- 
sion. 

«And what is worse, Mr. Grindem,” said one 
of the new-comers, as he threw off his sailor cap 
and jacket and stepped to the front, revealing 
the well-known features of Detective Mopps, “I 
have here a number of warrants for your arrest 
upon several charges, among which are forgery 
and false pretences!” 

An awful cry resounded, calling every eye 
in the direction from which it proceeded. It 
came from Mrs. Grindem, who, opening her state- 
room door, had listened to these appalling reve- 
lations. 

The shock had been too much for her long- 
taxed brain. 

The wild cry she had uttered quickly swelled 
to a hideous peal. The poor woman was a raving 


maniac. 
At just this instant Detective — entered, 


smiling serenely. The fact gave the finishing 
touch to the position in which Grindem had 
placed himself. 

A single movement, a sharp report, and the 
wretched victim of guilt lay dying, a suicide 
at the feet of the man he had so terribly in- 
jured. 

“TI think we had better signal for the tug, 
Captain Graham,” said the old navigator, turn- 
ing to our hero, and breaking the awful silence 
that had followed Grindem’s self-destruction. 
“Those of you who are going ashore,” he added, 
looking around, “ will have barely time to get 
ready. We shall heave to only a moment !” 

The command was promptly taken by our 
hero, who hove the brig to and sent up a 
rocket. 
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A steam tug, which for a couple of hours 
had been lying to at this spot, was soon along- 
side, 

Mrs. Grindem and Roland were trans- 
ferred to the tug with the detectives and 
others, 

The brig thereupon resumed her course, 
end was quickly standing seaward below the 
Nore. 

«You see that we have all come out of our 
tribulations, children,” said Captain Tobias to 
Albert and Helen, as he stood upon the moonlit 
deck at their sides, “and I dare hope, as I pray, 
that the voyage upon which we have 
entered will be emblematical of our lives for 
ever!” 

These prayers and hopes have been answered ! 
From that day to this the good old navigator 
and his friends have been among the most 
blessed of mortals! 


[THE END.] 








THE 
BARONESS OF THE ISLES. 


———— on 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue yells of the soldiers who had affected 
entrance into the very stronghold of the be- 
sieged was echoed and re-echoed by their com- 
rades outside the walls and in the king’s camp. 
The entrance, of course, was a great point 
gained. 

Matilda’s defenders were for the most part 
upon the walls and battlements, engaged in 
energetic effort to repel those at the gates. 
But now, as the wild, exultant yell of those who 
had entered the court-yard pierced the dark, 
damp air, an answering yell came from the de- 
fenders of the castle, and half their number 
swooped down to meet the exulting crew and 
give them battle. 

The court-yard became a very den of blood- 
shed and confusion. Terror reigned supreme. 
Spear and lance and battle-axe were wielded 
with a force born of desperation. Ivar fought 
like an unchained tiger. He was in the 
thickest of the fight, Now his battle-axe went 
crashing through some polished helmet carry- 
ing with it instant death; now he fought hand 
to hand with some valiant knight of the king’s 
troops; and now, with a ringing yell, he led 
half a dozen fellows into the thickest of the 
melee. 

But the enemy; having penetrated within the 
stronghold, were not easily to be routed. 

One by one they fell before Ivar and his 
friends until half their number lay stark upon 
the pavement. But while they thus fought 
certain of them gained the portcullis upon its 
inner side, and suddenly the great spiked gate 
was raised, with crash of chain and bolts, and 
before the divided groups of defenders could 
rally to the spot with all their force the draw- 
bridge fell to its place with a great crash, and 
the moat was spanned. 

‘Matilda! Matilda for ever!’ was the rally- 
ing cry of the castle-guards. ‘ Back with the 
invader. Matilda to the death !’” 

«Down with the traitors!” yelled the in- 
truders, as they swarmed the draw-bridge, and 
filled the court-yard. ‘“ King Reginald for ever! 
Down with Ivar !” 

A dozen spears and lances sought the breast 
of Ivar, but he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Now here, now there, men falling before him 
at every blow, he was as formidable in himself 
as a small army. But the enemy massed 

itself, a score at once, against him. He re- 
treated step by step, marking his way with 
telling blows as he went, until he reached the 
very steps of the castle. 

The remnant of the defenders had gathered 
here, and were fighting still. The 
wielded his lance upon the topmost step. -/In 


the court-yard, the old knight was seen to be 
er and pale, but determined as fate 
itself. 

The defenders of Matilda retreated within 
the castle and bolted and barred the doors. 
Their numbers had been reduced one-third, but 
those who remained were fierce and terrible in 
their awakened thirst for blood, arid were a host 
in themselves. 

‘To the walls!’ said Ivar. ‘To the battle- 
ments! We hold the castle yet.” 

They hastened to the battlements. 

Lance and spear and battle-axe were useless 
now, but there were other implements of de- 
fence at hand, such as heavy stones, kettles of 
boiling water, brought from the kitchens by 
the women, and various missiles, all effective 
for the purpose. 

The invaders extinguished the lights in 
the court-yard, so that they might not be too 
clearly revealed to those overhead, and divid- 
ing themselves into parties, began assaults 
with battering-rams upon the various doors at 
once. 

More than once during the next hour were 
the invaders on the point of beating a retreat. 
But again and again they rallied under their 
fierce and ambitious leader, and they were at 
length rewarded bythe ominous creaking of one 
of the massive doors—a creaking that portended 
a speedy giving way. 

King Reginald, afar off, upon the field of 
bivouac, awaiting the end of the siege, with 
anxiety in a place of personal security, heard 
the exultant shouts that rose then through the 
mist and darkness, and for the moment believed 
that victory had been won for him. 

Matilda safe and Ivar slain! That was all he 
wanted. And that, at any cost of life to others, 
he fancied he had gained. 

Yet, with characteristic caution, he delayed 
to approach the castle until the signal that 
had been agreed upon should be given—until 
the red light of victory should flare above the 
castle towers. 

The Lady Matilda, with her maids, had as- 
sisted in the defence. The youthful lady of the 
castle heard that ominous cracking of the door 
below, and knew what it portended. The end 
was near. 

The gallant defence had been all in vain. 
The overpowering number of the king’s troops, 
the darkness, the rain, everything had conspired 
to help the assailants. 

«‘They will soon enter the castle,” said the 
Lady Godiva, brave, as became the sister of the 
late knight Godred. “They will kill Ivar on 
the spot, and as for you, Matilda, Reginald 
will carry you to his castle, and force you to 
become his wife.” 

For answer Matilda gently led her aunt to 
the stairway leading into the castle. 

“Take the Lady Godiva down into the 
crypt,” she said, in a whisper to her woman. 
“Go quickly and as silently as possible.” 

“But you will come too?” entreated the 
Lady Godiva. 

‘«* Wait therefor me,” said Matilda. ‘‘ Hark! 
How that door creaks now! Go! go!” 

The Lady Godiva and the woman hastened 
below on their way to the destination men- 
tioned. 

The Lady Matilda then sped to her own 
chamber. She adorned her person with her 
costly jewels, put her purse in her bosom, and 
wrapped about her a cloak of fur and velvet. 
The Lady Godiva and the maids were already 
warmly apparelled, as she had seen. Her few 
preparations mude, Matilda returned to the 
battlements, where Ivar and her brave de- 
fenders still watched and fought. 

i over into the court-yard, the 
maiden saw that the enemy had been driven 
away from the weakening door by those above ; 
but even while she looked they returned to the 
charge in greatly increased numbers. 

Matilda stole to Ivar’s side. 

“They must soon force an entrance!” said 
the maiden, brave and calm as he. “ What 
think you, Ivar ?” , 

«We shall not hold out five minutes longer,” 


had thought to hold the castle against an army 
equal to that of England!” 

In his dauntless courage the young knight 
had hardly realised with sufficient clearness the 
advantage of overpowering numbers. In good 
truth, how could forty or fifty men protect such 
a vast front of walls against ten or twenty 
times their number? While the few defenders 
were protecting one point from their assailants, 
other assaults were being made in distant 
quarters of the castle. 

“Tt is not our fault,” responded Matilda to 
the remark of her lover. “It is fate. Will 
they harm my faithful servants, Ivar?” 

«They will hold you and me alone respon- 
sible,” declared the young knight. ‘The men 
will not be harmed. Even the old castellan will 
be suffered to go unpunished, since he obeyed 
our orders.” ‘ 

TI thought so. What will they do to you 
and me, Ivar ?” 

“They will put me to death in yonder 
court-yard as a traitor and a rebel,” said Iyar, 
quietly. ‘Ten minutes hence I shall probably 
be dead. But you, Matilda, will be carried to 
Castle Rushen, and will be forced to marry 
Reginald.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Matilda, energetically. 
Since the men will not be harmed in any 
case, we need not fear to desert them. Our 
cause islost. The castle is untenable. Do you 
hear that groaning of the door? Come with 
me to the crypt.” 

The sound of crashing timber was heard. 

The door bad given way ! 

The troops of Reginald hurried into the 

castle, yelling like so many exultant fiends. 
“Come!” cried Matilda. “Quick! To the 
crypt !” 
“Too late!’ answered Ivar, calmly. ‘ The 
troops are within the castle. We must stand 
our ground. You shall never be taken captive 
by the king! Never! We will die together, 
Matilda !” 

He put his left arm around her waist, and 
held his battle-axe uplifted in his right hand, 
and waited for the last onslaught of the 
enemy ! 





CHAPTER XI. 


Mariupa released herself from her lover’s 
grasp with a quick movement, and seized his 
arm, exclaiming : 

«There is yet time, Ivar. Come with me. For 
my sake, make one effort for life and liberty, 
Come !” 

With an impetuous motion she drew him for- 
ward. 

Ivar, catching the infection of her manner, 
still holding his battle-axe firmly, sped with her 
across the roof, and down a private staircase into 
a lower hall. 

Here they saw, at the further end of the great 
corridor, a crowd of the king’s soldiers hurrying 
up by the broad and more frequented stair to 
the battlements, intent upon the capture of 
Ivar and Matilda, and the display of their signal 
of victory to the king. 

“We shall escape them yet,’ whispered 
Matilda. ‘They have not missed us. Quick! 
This way !” 

She hurried her lover down a second and a 
third flight of stairs, keeping in the darkness of 
the unlighted corridors, until they reached the 
ground floor of the castle. 

A crowd of victorious soldiers, shouting and 
boisterous, were hurrying in and out of the 
great rooms. 

Some of them had already found their way to 
the dining-hall, and to the barrel of ale that had 
been placed there for the consumption of the 
garrison, and these last were singing, yelling, and 
indulging in merriment of defiance, accordingly 
as the stout beverage acted upon their different 
minds. 

Three or four soldiers came trooping towards 
the pair standing in the darkness. Ivar’s hand 
clutched his battle-axe more firmly, and his 
eyes glittered in the shadow. Matilda grasped 
his arm, and thus they waited, silent, expectant, 








the red glare of the lanterns that hung about 





replied Ivar. “There is some fatality in this. I 
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The soldiers came nearer, and turned into a 
side corridor. : 
The danger of immediate discovery was 


averted. 

« Let us hasten,” whispered Matilda. “We 
shall be discovered if we stop another 
moment. Do you hear that shout from the 
battlements? Itconcerns us. Quick, Ivar! 
Come!” 


The young knight asked no questions, but fol- 
lowed the maiden swiftly and silently down a 
dark flight of stairs to the cellars. 

He comprehended that she had in mind some 

project of escape, but what it was he could not 
guess. 
” «The soldiers will all find their way down 
here presently,” he observed, as Matilda grasped 
his hand in hers and continued to grope for- 
ward in the darkness. “The wine and 
liquors stored here will be a great attraction for 
them.” 

“They won’t find us here if they come,” re- 
plied Matilda, quietly. “I know every step of 
the way, Ivar. Keep my hand—so!”’ 

They threaded the dark, damp eellars, and de- 
scended a last flight of stairs to still lower 
vaults, still in a gloom that grew denser and 
more inpenetrable with every step. 

The sounds of shouting and trampling in 
the rooms above did not reach these lower 
cellars. 

Their footsteps re-echoed with startling loud- 
ness. 

They pursued a long and narrow corridor for 
some distance, brushing the walls as they 
passed, and, at length a pale gleam of light 
from a half-open door arrested their groping 
gaze. 

‘ ‘Lhe crypts,” said Matilda. 
the women are there.” 

The door through which the light streamed 
was at some distance in advance of them, but 
they sped towards it swiftly, and soon gained 
its threshold. 

They were met here by the venerable Lady 
Godiva, who stood in advance of the others, pale 
and anxious, and who welcomed them with a 
burst of devout thanksgiving. 

With her they entered the crypt,—a deep, dark 
vault, filled with tembs, in which were buried 
many of the ancestors of the Lady Matilda, 
with certain of the bravest and noblest of their 
followers. 

Those were the days when Norwegian pirates 
swept down upon the castle of the British Isles 
and carried away captives and plunder. Even 
the graves of the heroic dead were not safe from 
their maraudings. More than once the bones 
of some noble knight had been disinterred from 
their grave and held for ransom, or in default 
of ransom, carried away and consigned to some 
ignominious fate. 

The skulls of grand old warriors had been 
converted into drinking cups for their sacri- 
legious enemies. For these reasons, that their 
sacred relics might be preserved from indignities 
and distribution, the ancestors of Godred had 
buried their dead in this vast crypt beneath the 
cellars of the castle. 

In this sombre place were gathered the ladies 
of the household, all shivering and trembling. 
The castellan and chaplain were in charge of 
the castle somewhere above. 

Lady Matilda closed the door of the crypt, and 
turned to face her relative and attendants. In 
the fitful glare of the lanterns the maiden looked 
calm and resolute, without shadow of fear or 
trembling. 

“My friends,” she said, in her clear, sweet 
voice that calmed them all as by magic, “you 
know that the king seeks only Ivar and me. 
You are safe in this castle. No one would dare 
harm a hair of your heads. Itis not fitting 
that my aunt, the aged Lady Godiva, should 
abandon her home and become a homeless 
wanderer. And so, upon second thoughts, I 
desire you all, excepting my dressing-woman, 
Mary, to remain here in the castle.” 

“ The Lady Matilda is right,” said the vener- 
able Lady Godiva. “The king will not harm 
us. We must remain.” 

“Go, then, by the subterranean passage to 


“My aunt and 





the chapel,” said Matilda. ‘Go qnickly, all of 
you. Our enemies will seek the chapel last of 
all. Let them find you at your prayers.” 

She opened the door, and her ladies de- 
parted in haste, bearing among them the Lady 
Godiva. : 

One only remained, an elderly woman, with 
a calm, strong face and resolute manner. This 
was Mary, the dressing-woman of the Lady 
Matilda, who had been her nurse in infancy, and 
who worshipped her young mistress with a 
singleness of devotion as rare as beautiful. 

When the ladies had all departed, Matilda 
closed the door. It was a massive affair, studded 
thick with brass nails. Pressing one of these 
nails, a little seeret wicket in the door sprung 
open, and Matilda reaching her arm through 
the aperture, secured the door on its outer 
side. 

Then closing the wieket, she observed : 

“No one will dream that we are in hére, as 
the bars are across the outside of the door. Yet 
the din grows louder. The king’s men are rush- 
ing into the cellars. We have no time to lose. 
Discovery is possible. Come!” 

Ivar seized the lantern which remained to 
them and followed the maiden’s guidance, the 
woman Mary bringing up the rear. 

Matilda threaded her way among the tombs, 
flitting in and out among the grim receptacles 
of the dead, but paused at last before one, which 
precisely like the others, bore upon its marble 
slab the sculptured figure of a recumbent knight 
in armour. 

“Here begins a secret passage from the 
castle,” said Matilda. “ My father, when dying, 
confided to me the secret, just as he had learned 
it from his father. No one knows of the ex- 
istence of the passage save myself.”’ 

She climbed upon the tomb and bent over the 
sculptured figure. 

And then came suddenly to their hearing the 
boisterous shouts of the enemy in the passages 
without. 

There was need of the utmost haste. A mo- 
ment more and ‘the enemy might be upon 
them. 

Matilda’s fingers fluttered over the sculpture, 
and the figure slowly turned upon an invisible 
pivot, revealing an aperture large enough to 
admit the passage of a human body. 

Ivar held his lantern down into the cavity, 
and a narrow flight of stone steps was re- 
vealed. 

“Goon,” said Matilda. ‘I will descend last, 
and make everything secure.” 

Mary passed through the aperture and de- 
scended the stair. Ivar followed, and Matilda 
came last, restoring the effigy to its place. 

She had scarcely done so, and still stood upon 
the stair in a listening attitude, when the 
mufiled sound of tumult came indistinetly to her 
ears. 

«« They are at the door of the crypt,” she whis- 
pered. “They are baulked by the fact that'the 
fastenings are outside. Will they go away? 
No; they are beating upon the door. They 
will undo the fastenings. They suspect us to 
have taken refuge in-the crypt.” 

She deseended the stair, and the fugitives 
found themselves in a little chamber cut out of 
the solid rock. 

“ We will not linger here,” said the maiden, 
lest our enemies, in their anger, demolish the 
tombs and so find our secret passage !”’ 

There seemed to be no outlet from the little 
rock-chamber, but Matilda’s slender hands, 
groping over the rough-hewn walls, discovered 
a hidden door of stone, and the fugitives 
passed ‘through the opening thus revealed, and 
closed the door behind them. 

They were now ina lowand narrow passage 
hewn in the rock. 

Ivar took the lead, holding the lantern 
_ his head, and Matilda was close béhind 

im. 

They proceeded as silently as possible, but 
their footfalls re-echoed startlingly. 

After a brisk walk of several minrteés, no one 
speaking, they came out into a large and loftly 
one cavern, irregular in shape, and here they 





“The outlet from this cavern is by a smaller 
cavern into the fresh air,” said Matilda. “We 
are nearly half-a-mile from the castle.” 

The cavern was bare and comfortless. Matilda 
explained that, in former troublous times, pro- 
visions had been kept here in store, but there 
were none here now. <A few rude wooden 
benches offered resting-places, but there was no 
other furniture. 

« What are we to do now ?” asked Ivar. * Will 
you remain here, Lady Matilda, while I go out 
in search of some means of transportation ?”’ 

* And when we shall have obtained means of 
transportation, where are we to go?” asked 
Matilda. 

The young pair sat down on one of the 
benches in the deep gloom, and faced their situ- 
ation. The maid stood apart,. bearing the 
lantern. 

** No sound of pursuit penetrated to this sub- 
terranean retreat. 

They had escaped the enemy—but what were 
they to do now? 

“The king will leave a guard at the castle to 
capture us should we venture to return,” said 
Matilda, wisely. ‘We cannot go back. We are 
not safe on the island; Ivar. You are banished, 
under penalty of death should you return, and 
only death or exile will free me from Reginald’s 
persecutions. Wemust fleetoEngland. We 
must go at once. We ought to set sail this very 
night.” 

“ And abandon all your possessions ?” asked 
Ivar. 

“ Only for a time. We can wait for Reginald’s 
death and then return. Orwe can appeal to 
King Henry of England for his protection. Or 
we can send anagent back to Manto stir up the 
people in our behalf. First of all, we must 
secure our own personal safety. The rest can 
come afterward.” 

«True. But how shall we secure a boat ?” 

“An old retainer of our family, the brother 
of good Mary here, lives only a mile away. He 
has horses of mine in his pastures,a boat of 
mine in his bay. The boat is provisioned and 
ready for sailing. She was taken over to 
Eldred’s for certain slight repairs, which are 
completed. We will walk to Eldred’s place, 
and he and his sons shall take us to Eng- 
land.” 

The plan seemed best of any that could be 
devised. ‘Lo return to the castle now occupied 
by the enemy was impossible. 

To proceed to the castle of the invalid Ranulph, 
the foster-father of Ivar, would not avert de- 
struction, but would involve the old knight in 
their ruin. 

They could not remain long in the cavern 
without food and other necessities, and the 
sooner they took their departure the sooner 
they would gain a place of safety. 

“T have money and jewels on my person,” 
said Matilda, “TI have forgotten nothing. The 
king is still searching the castle for us, no 
doubt. Let us be far at sea before he gives up 
his search imside the castle, and takes to ex- 
ploring the woods and mountains.” 

No further discussion was needed. 

The lovers arose, and, followed by the serv- 
ing woman, passed into the small outer cavern, 
and thence by a, tortuous, narrow passage up- 
wards into a thicket of bushes in the midat of a 
wood on the mountain side. 

They could see the sky above them—a dark 
and cloudy night-sky. e air was damp with 
coming rain. ‘The roar of the sea on the rocks 
was loud and ceaseless. 

They found a wood-path and followed it down 
the mountain, hurrying swiftly, as if they felt 
themselves pursued. 

A mile of journeying brought them to the 
house of Eldred, a low and rambling farmhouse, 
built of stone. It stood in the midst of a fine 


‘farm belonging to Matilda, and was quite near 


the sea beach. ; f 

As they entered its garden they halted and 
looked’ back. — 

€astle Grand, perched upon ‘its tall bluff, 
a mile and a half away, was invisible in the 
darkness; but’ its position was plainly indicated 
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by the many lights that streamed from the 
windows. ; 

Matilda bestowed one Jong look in the direc- 
tion of the home of her ancestors, and then, 
without a word, followed Ivar to the low porch 
of the dwelling they had gained. 

The house was wrapped in darkness. 

Ivar knocked loudly-at the door, and Eldred, 
a worthy yeoman, with an honest, kindly face, 
appeared on the threshold, bearing a light in 
his hand, which he held above his head. 

He appeared startled at the sight of his mid- 
night visitors. 

The Lady Matilda told him her story in few 
words. 

The man listened in an increasing distress. 

«The boat is gone!’ he exclaimed, when she 
had finished. “The king’s fleet have blockaded 
the bay, and they seized the boat, for safe-keep- 
ing, they said. And a party of officers came 
here to-day and quartered themselves upon me. 
They went away to-night, but promised to re- 
turn. I expect them every moment, although 
I andmy household had retired, for we were not 
pleased to stay up.and wait upon the enemies of 
our noble lady.” 

“The boat gone!” cried Matilda. ‘Then 
what are we to do?” 

“Hark!” cried Ivar. ‘ Someone is coming.” 

The sound of horses’ hoofs ina quick gallop 
rang out loudly on the nightair. The horse- 
men were near at hand. 

Matilda drew nearer her lover, in wild dis- 
may. ‘The farmer extinguished his light on the 
instant. He had scarcely done so, when the 
horsemen galloped into the farm-yard, and 
yelled loudly to the household to awaken. 

“We are caught in a trap,” whispered 
Matilda, as the three fugitives clustered to- 
gether. “Eldred will have to produce a light. 
We are lost!” 


(To be Continued.) 











PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
——__<@.—___—. 


THE DRAMA. 


FOLLY THEATRE. 


An entire change in the programme of this 
favourite theatre marked the performances on 
Saturday evening. The first piece, Mr. W. H. 
Williamson’s comedy entitled “ Retiring,” will 
be rememberedas having been presented at a 
morning performance at the Globe Theatre. 
Unlike many other pieces which descend from 
the first position of an evening play toa ‘‘cut- 
down” matinée extraet, Mr. Williamson’s clever 
comedy has expanded and developed itself, and 
rises toa standard height. Hence, there being 
real good'stuff in this first essayof a new writer, 
we very warmly congratulate both author and 
management on a deserved success. 

The story of ‘* Retiring’’ will take short time 
in telling. A well-to-do livery-stable-keeper 
in ‘Tottenham Court Road, hight Sam 
Snaffles, has an excellent wife and a pretty 
daughter. Now Nellie has fallen in love, 
in fact engaged herself to a young barrister, 
Frank St. Jones, the son of a purse-proud old 
stockbroker. Snafiles is a worthy, hot-tempered, 
but generous and forgiving old fellow, devotedly 
fond of his homely wife, and proud of his pretty 
daughter, As to Mrs. Snaffies, she is a marvel- 
lously natural Mrs. Malaprop in a humbler 
sphere of life. 

In the second act Snaffles has “ retired” toa 
villa, and, now, in consideration of his bei 
worth twenty thousand pounds, ‘he is tolerated 
by Frank’s father, and we find Mr. St. Jones 
and his son; on a visit to Snafiles’s villa, when, 
as all are enjoying themselves, and the young 
folks “spooning” at the piano, an officer, of 
justice arrives and arrests Snaffles on a suspi- 
cion of complicity in a great jewel robbery. 
This unjust accusation is foisted upon poor 
Snaffles through his having kindly given a 
stranger a “lift” on a wet night, the said 
stranger being one. Robinson. a burglar, who 
leaves him a mysterious parcel. The troubles 


thatarise from this seemingly trivial incident are 
most amusingly wrought out. The dialogue is 
brisk, witty, humorous, and telling, without 
having its points elaborated in the prevailing 
style ; and when all comes right in the end— 
after police-court worry and the House of Deten- 
tion—we feel that Sam isa capital old fellow, 
his wife loose only in her grammar, and his 
daughter Nellie a wife fit for any man. 

Mr. Lionel Brough’s Sam Snaffles must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. His stablesimiles, 
his cockney exuberance, and his pathetic per- 
plexity in his undeserved trouble, were admir- 
able. Then, too, Mrs. Carter seemed to be 
measured for Mrs. Snaffles; such a good old 
vulgarian warms a man’s heart to see, and 
tickles his ribs to hear. Rose Cullen, too, as 
the pretty Nellie, looked and played to periec- 
tion. The part of Mog, an orphan girl, rescued 
by Snaffles, and acting first as servant of all 
work, and then as parlour-maid, with her un- 
controllable fits of hunger, displayed Lydia 
Thompson’s versatility and talent im a remark- 
able degree. Mr. Dalton, as the old stock- 
broker, was eminently respectable; and Mr. 
Graham as Frank was t+ and gentle- 
manly asthe lover. At the fall of the curtain 
the performers were i called, as was 
also the author, of whom we hope shortly to 
hear again. 

What in old times used to be called a “ scream- 
ing farce” forms the second course. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s piece, which although founded on an old 
French comedy “Le Chapeau de Paille,” is 
more original im its fon and uproarious humour 
than half the farcesmisnamed “new,” is named 
«A Wedding March.” Its preposterous funniment 
is so contagious that actors and audience seem. 
simultaneously carried away by its boisterous 
hilarity. All were infected. . W. J. Hill, as 
Bopaddy; Mr. C. Steyne, as Cripps; liydia 
Thompson, as the Marchioness of ‘ket .Har- 
borough; Rose Cullen, as Anna Maria Poppy- 


top; Miss @’ Aguilar, ae Cracklethorpe ; 
Mr. Lionel Brough, as the top; Mr. J. 
Grahame, as Woodpecker ing; Mr. H. 
Astley, as The Duke; and . Dalton, as 


Major-General Bunkhunder, will. keep the 
visitors to the Folly in the best of tempers from 
the rising of the curtain ‘to its fall, and when- 
ever an old reminiscence of its mirth-provokine 
extravagance may present itself. 





STANDARD THEATRE. 


Tue Messrs. Douglass, true to their established 
principle never to leave their East End patrons 
without an opportunity of. appreciating and en- 
joying every drama which by its merits of writ- 
ing or of acting has gained the mint-mark of 
West End approbation, are now drawing 
crowded and applausive audiences to the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Wills’s “Jane Shore,” in 
which Miss Heath sustains her original cha- 
racter of the erring wife of the city goldsmith. 
Three hundred nights at the Princess’s Theatre 
might form a sufficient credential, but the ad- 
mirable manner in which the accessories, dresses, 
and general mise-en-scéne were produced gave 
a new impetus to the well-played drama, and 
fresh spirit to its actors. The effective group- 
ings and ensemble of the interior of the Old 
Chapel, and the tumult in Cheapside, were 
deservedly applauded. The opening piece was 
the farce of “ Family Jurs,” and the comic- 
alities of “A Chapter of Accidents” might 
send the audience home in a laughing humour. 





BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


Mrs. §. Lanz, catering for the prevailing 
taste, has produced a series of incidents, pictures, 
adventures and characters, illustrative of slave 
life. The drama, which presents these in an 
acting form, is called “The Slave-Hunter.” 
The story is that of an escaped slave, who, in 
the days preceding its abolition in America, 
after he has gained a social position by his 
virtues and personal merit, is tracked, de- 
nounced, and claimed by the villain of the piece. 
His trials and deliverance, though forming the 





staple of the drama, give occasion to many 


‘with the entrepreneurs 





humorous incidents and situations, nor is the 
pathetic element wanting, as the moistened 
eyes of many of the spectators showed. The 
management of the Britannia is, however, 
liberal in the variety of its entertainments. On 
the night of our visit there was a selection from 
Lecoeq’s “ Fille de Madame Angot,” the farce 
of “The Volunteers,” and the petite comedie, 
* Daisy,” while the intervals were filled by a 
recitation of “* The Charge of the Six Hundred,” 
by Miss Marie Henderson, and a clever perform- 
ance by the brothers Valjean. 





HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE. 


Tue eighth annual amte-Christmas visit of Mr- 
Charles Hengler’s equestrian company to the 
West End circus in Argyll Street had its first 
night on Saturday. The amphitheatre, with its 
bright colours, commodious and comfortably 
arranged boxes and crowded company, presented 
a warm and cheerful contrast with the choly, 
foggy, mist-laden November atmosphere with- 
out. We shall not dwell upon the programme, 
as at Hengler’s we may be certain of witnessing 
the best horsemanship and the most skilful 
manége that Europe can display. The horses 
in the haute ecole exhibition of riding show the 
perfection of training. The clownsare excellent. 
The performing dogs of Mons. Aix are marvels 
of canine sagacity and docility, and altogether 
a visit to Hengler’s is imperative on everyone 
who would say he had seem “the sights of 
London.” 


Tue Poet Laureate is about to publish a new 
drama—the subject is Thomas-i-Beckett. 

THE reappearance of Mr. Bamdmann at Drury 
Lane is looked forward to with some interest by 
many outside theatrical cireles on account of 
recent events in the courts. We cannot see why 
these “ professional” squabbles should not be 
left to settle themselves, without the public 
“taking sides.” 

Tue forthcoming comedy at the Haymarkct, 
from the pen of the author of “ The Two Roses,” 
is called “The Crisis.” Itis an adaptation, we 
hear, of “Les Fourchambaults” of M. Emile 
Augier. 

As-soon.as possible after Christmas the patrons 
of the Gaiety are promised Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
comedy “ Uncle,” a title of odd significance. 

“Dick WHITTINGTON” and his inseparable 
« Cat” will furnish the framework for the forth- 
coming Christmas pantomime at the Alexandra 
Palace. 

THosE’ who have agreeable memories in con- 
nection with the visits of French comedians to 
our metropolis, will hear with pleasure thai 
Mr. John Hollingshead has made arrangements 
of the ‘ Comédié 
Francaise” for a series of performance by their 
company at the Gaiety Theatre. The play 
nights will be thirty-six in number, the Satur- 
day matinées six, in all forty-two. The season 
will commence on Monday, June 2nd, and close 
on Saturday, July 12th. 

*«Brieuton” will shortly be presented at 
the Criterion, and will introduce Mr. John 
Clarke. 

Mr. Henry Irvine and Mr. J. L. Toole have 
been giving readings in Glasgow in the Public 
Hall, in aid of the City Bank Relief Fund. We 
are gratified in being enabled to state that the 
amount thus raised on Wednesday was £385, 
which added to £350 realised the previous day 
at Edinburgh, makes the ‘handsome sum of 
£730 handed over to the committee. 

Tue Standard Theatre has now in active pre- 
paration a picturesque and splendid pantomime, 
in which all the resources of the extensive stage 
and new machinery and scenery will be called 
into requisition. It is to be entitled “ Robin 
Hood; or, the Merry Men of Sherwood Forest.” 

Mrs. Bateman, whose recent management of 
the Lyceum Theatre has shown her tact and 
ability, is about to open at Sadilers’s Well Thea- 
tre. Mrs. Bateman has purchased the lease of 
the property, and it:may be safely predicted in 
the hands of so experienced a lady the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the theatre for so many years 
will revive. 
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THE OLD MISER’S VISION. 
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Sotomon Scroeerns was literally a miser ; and 
he had been a miser ever since the people who 
lived around him could remember. He had not 
been torn in A——; he had removed to that 
place after he was a man grown, though it 
must have been in his early youth—that is, 
the earlier period of his youthful manhood. 
Evidently, Solomon had not been born a 
muiser. 

Somewhere on the face of the earth were 
those living who could have told you that in 
his boyhood he was among the very freest 
of the free-hearted, and that he never held 
in possession an unusual prize of fruit or 
cake which he would not share with his 
fellows. 

Yes—there were those yet living—probably 
in the old home-town—who could call 
Solomon Seroggins to mind as a bright-faced, 
happy, free-hearted, and lovingly sympathetic 
boy. 


And whence had come the change? I think 
I can tell you. First, his heart was crushed 
within him—hurled back upon itself in an hour 
of bitterest disappointment and agony. He had 
loved a maiden of the old town—had loved her 
with all the strength of his heart and soul—the 
hand had been promised, and the time fixed for 
the marriage; and then, before the arrival of 
the appointed day, a wealthier suitor came—one 
who could offer rich clothes, and a sumptuous 
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home, and who could place at the disposal of his 
wife horses and carriages and servants. 

The man who offered all this was compara- 
tively an old man, while the maiden to whom 
the offer was made was young, fresh, and beau- 
tiful; and her parents urged her. Not of her 
own accord did she cast off the young, true 
lover for the man of wealth; no, she was offered 
a sacrifice upon the altar of family need and 
family pride. 

And from that hour Solomon Scroggins had 
been a changed man. A new being entered 
into his person, and took control. In a spirit 
of wrath and vengefulness he resolved that he 
would become rich—richer than was the man 
who had stolen away his love. 

In such a mood, for a man resolved upon his 
course, the end could not be mistaken. ‘The one 
object of his life—that into which every thought 
and every energy was centred—was the making 
and accumulating of money. He looked around 
for a new home, and finally settled upon A . 
In this, considering the object he had in view, 
he was wise. 

The place was new then, and its site had 
been selected by a company of city capitalists 
on account of a superior water-power which 
might be there developed. It was one of those 
localities where nature has almost done the 
work. 

There was not only a heavy fall of water in a 
river that never failed, but from a convenient 
point above the fall, to a favourable point 
below, the way had been marked for a canal, as 
though practical engineers had had the plan- 








ning of the whole thing—river, falls, canal, lay’ 
of the land, and everything. 

The canal was opened at a comparatively 
small expense; the waters of the river were 
turned into it; and there were the sites for as 
many thills, with unfailing power, as they chose 
to build. 

Solomon settled in A—— before a mill was 
finished, and set up his carpenter’s shop. He 
worked for thr company, and took pay in land. 
One day he was over on the opposite side of 
the river, where a man owned a farm of full five 
hundred acres, and the longest side of his land- 
lot lay upon the river’s bank. 

The man had a notion he would sell if he 
could get cash. He had heard of factory towns, 
and they were his especial horror. He really 
believed that after the mills had been set in 
operation, and the work-hands had come on, his 
orchards, corn-fields, root-patches, hen-roosts, 
and even his pig-pens would be no longer safe. 
He had been touched with the migration fever, 
and would sell cheap for cash. 

Solomon had no need to stop and consider. 
He saw his opportunity, and resolved to seize 
it. He went to the old home, where his honour 
was unspotted, and borrowed two thousand 
pounds, having made a fair statement of the 
security he could give. 

The man who lent him the money wanted 
very much to pay that amount for an interest 
in the purchase, but Solomon could not view it 
in that light. 

He returned to A , and went over the 
river, and bought the farm—rather more than 
five hundred acres. That was in early spring. 
Before the snow flew he hud sold, on the stump, 
two thousand pounds’ worth of oak lumber and 
wood. 

During the summer of the following year it 
was discovered that Solomon Scroggins’ land 
offered a far better opportunity for a canal 
than was afforded upon the other side of the 
river; the only obstacle was a ledge of granite 
directly where the canal would have to tap the 
river above the falls; and there were men who 
would blast and split and hew their way through 
this ledge in consideration of the stone which 
they might get out. ‘ 

Ay—this site would be better in every respect 
than the other, and the one thing above all 
others which made it valuable was this very 
granite ledge. It stood there a natural barrier 
against any possible flood which might swell 
the river. 

A canal opened beyond that ledge would be 
as safe from the spring and autumnal freshets 
as though it had been upon the top of a 
mountain. 

In his wildest dreams Solomon Scroggins had 
not pictured anything like the reality which 
came to him so suddenly and so unexpectedly. 
There is no need that we should tell all the 
interests that were opened up within the bounds 
of the great farm. Suffice it to say that within 
ten years Solomon was the wealthiest man in 
A—. 

He was the first to subscribe to the stock of 
the new bank, and when the institution had 
been set at work, and he had been elected its 
first president, he took good care that a number 
of copies of the paper containing information of 
the fact should be sent to his old town, and that 
one of them should fall into the hands of the 
woman who had cast him away. 

And now, what was the influence of Solomon’s 
wealth upon himself? Had he accumulated it 
under different circumstances he might have 
done good with it, and been happy; but he had 
set forth with the one solitary idea of gaining 
riches, and he had not yet entertained an- 
other. 

When he had his first one thousand clear, he 
wanted another one thousand to go with that ; 
and until he could gain it he would not spend a 
penny unnecessarily. By-and-bye he had the 
two thousand. But that was a very small 
amount—it seemed really smaller than the first 
one thousand seemed. He must make that 
five. And he made it five easily. 

It had swollen to fifteen thousand, and then 
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to twenty thousand, before he had fully settled 
upon the length of the canal which was to be 
opened on his land. In time when the value of 
his property had been fully developed, he found 
himself with full fifty thousand pounds in bank, 
over and above all the interest and right to 
royalty he had retained in certain productive 
improvements. 

And how was Soloman now? He had been 
almost twenty years in doing all this, and 
there were grey hairs upon his head, and 
heavy, deep lines upon his face. He was fifty 
ay old. And how was he ?—what was he, ‘in 

fe 

The mania had grown and strengthened upon 
the pile of its accumulation. Not yet had an- 
other idea than the simple one of gaining 
wealth found lodgment in his thoughts. Every 
shilling added to his store he seemed to regard 
as sacredly pledged to the work he had in hand. 
He was not yet rich—far, very far from it. 
Every once in a while he would pick up a 
paper, and read of a man worth his millions. 
Oh! whata thought! How far he was from 
the goal. 

And he went forth to his work with renewed 
energy. If any man or woman owed him, he 
must have the money. If anyone came to him 
for charity, he had not a penny to spare—not a 
penny. Every penny in. his possession he held 








several times he came very near to getting 
stuck inthe quickly formed drifts. It was hard 
work wading through the deep, driving snow, 
against a mighty wind, and, at length, he felt 
his strength leaving him. If he sank down and 
failed in that storm, he would die. 
Oh, how that poor wretch feared death. The 
thought was terrible. He could not endure it. 
Through the whirling snow he espied the roof 
of a cottage, and thither he made his way, just 
as a@ man drowning would have caught at a 
passing plank. He managed strength enough 
to reach the door, and to enter. When his 
senses Teturned to him, he saw who was sitting 
near to him, by a fire of poor refuse sticks, such 
as might be gathered by the wayside. 
It was the poor widow, Betsy Lincoln. And 
this was one of his own hovels ; and this woman 
had not yet paid her last quarter’s rent; and he 
had told her that if she did not pay him by the 
first day of the new year, he should turn her out 
of doors. : 
Had he known whither his steps were lead- 
ing him, he would not have come into that 
dwelling. He did not wish to see that woman. 
She might try to beg off from paying her rent. 
And he knew what good excuse she had to offer. 
The daughter who had worked in one of the 
great factories, and earned the scanty sum 
that supported them, had taken the fever and 
ied. 


as a sacred trust, pledged to the accumulation | died 


of a fortune. He would just as soon go out 
into his field, and pull up the sprouting kernels 
of grain which he had planted, and give them 
away for bread, as take from out his store 
a single coin which might grow to yield another 
coin. 

And so the spirit which Soloman Scroggins 
had called up to make him rich, like that hor- 
rible demon which Frankenstein created and 
endowed with life, became his master and his 
curse. By slow degrees, and all imper- 
ceptibility, he bowed, and bowed, and bowed, 
nntil he had become a slave as abject as ever 
wore chain and shackle. And the dread 
master he had set up—Avarice—crushed him 


into a crouching, creeping, trembling, unhappy | foo 


creature. 

He wanted more money—more! more! He 
had moved from house to house until he now 
occupied the very meanest of all the hovels he 
owned, and of furniture he had barely sufficient 
to enable him to live like a human being. His 
clothing was scant and poor, and of food he had 
not more than enough to support life. He had 
no friends, because friends might visit him, and 
eause him expense. 

In short, he had sunk to a condition about as 
pitiful and sad as humanity can find and exist. 
‘The demon held him down in the dirt and filth; 
kept him ragged and cold ; almost starved him; 
and yet continually howled into his ears that 
his fellows would rob him if they could find 
opportunity. . 

And thus Solomon Scroggins came to be 
three-score years of age. And what a pitiable 
looking object he was. For full ten long years 
not a human being had looked upon him with 
a feeling engrossing respect, and for full five 
years he not been asked for money. No- 
body ventured now to ask his assistance in any 
benevolent enterprise. In the town which had 
deen his home for so long; the town which he 
had been largely instrumental in building ; the 
town in which he had made all his wealth, were 
many benevolent societies, and much need of 
charity, but Solomon did nothing to help any 
of them. 

The man, or woman, or child, who came to 
him for money, he regarded as an enemy, 
dangerous alike to his peace and to the integrity 
of his property; and he had ‘contracted a man- 
ner of answering such applicants that made 
them glad enough to give him a wide berth in 
the future. 

The snows of winter had come, and the 
weather was colder than usual for the season. 
Winter had come on early, and held its reign of 
snow and tempest. One day, towards Christmas 
time, Solomon Scroggins was wending his way 
on foot from the village to his miserable hut. 
A storm of snow and wind had set in, and 


But the widow said not a word about the rent. 
She had no tea nor coffee in the house, nor had 
she milk or sugar; but she made a hot drink 
for the beaten and weary man from some grate- 
ful herbs, and sweetened it with molasses, and 
this she gave to him steaming hot. Homely as 
it was, it was nicer than anything the wretch 
had drank in his own home for months, and it 
nourished and revived him. 

«Tf I had a bit of bread, or food of any kind,” 
she” said, while he sipped the hot drink, “I 
would give it to you; but I have nothing—not 
a crumb.” 

Solomon ventured, after a brief pause, to 

ask how she expected to live if she had no 
d. 
“The Lord will provide in some way,” she 
said, peacefully. “Ido not forget the words of 
the Psalmist: *I have been young, and now I 
am old; yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.’ I do not 
claim to be righteous, Mr. Scroggins, but I do 
feel that I can put my trust in the Heavenly 
Father. I will bear up while I can, and when 
the end comes I can but lie down and sleep. 
And it may come veyy soon. 

* This life has no more of promise that I can 
see. This very month may bethe last! But I 
do not complain. I have lived my life, and I 
have seen much sunshine and joy. I cannot 
expect it will be always day, noralways summer. 
Ah, it will be very easy for me to lie down and 
die—very, very easy.” * 

Solomon looked at her curiously. How could 
anybody think calmly of dying? He asked her 
what she meant by it. 

“Why,” she said, with something like a smile 
breaking over her worn features, “I have 
nothing treasured up here on earth which I can- 
not take with me into the better life. This 
poor body is all, and surely I could not 
wish to take that. The only treasures I ever 
possessed were of love and good-will, and they 
are already laid up in Heaven before my 
going.” 

Solomon bent his head upon his hand and 
reflected. By-and-bye he looked out, and con- 
cluded that he could make his way home. It 
was not far. In his pocket was a purse; and 
in that purse were a few pieces of silver. He 
wondered how it would seem to give this poor 
widow a piece of silver. 

Ah! he could not do it. The pull was too 
heavy—too painful. He put his hand into his 
pocket, and held the purse in his grasp while 
he thought, but finally he let it drop, and started 
towards the door. He must get away as soon as 
he could. The very thought of giving that 
woman a piece of silver had frightened him. 
Should he remain his resolution, might weaken, 
and fail him. ' 











So he went forth into the storm again, and 
managed to reach his home alive, and whole in 
limb. 

He builé a fire upon his hearth, and then 

went to his closet and unlocked it, and brought 

out a part of a loaf of dried bread and a piece 

of cheese, and he had a little milk which had 

been brought to him tyggemorning by one of 

his tenants. 

He was really hungry when he sat down, but 

the first mouthful came very near choking him. 

As he bit off the bread a thought of the poor, 

bereaved widow, who had not even a crust in her 

house, came, and had to be swallowed first ; and 

somehow, the swallowing of that thought took 

away his appetite. He really wished that she 

had a piece of his bread, and a bit of his cheese. 

Yes, he wished that very thing! 

A slight thing to wish, you will say ; but be 
sure it was a great thing for Solomon Scroggins. 
It was the upsetting of his very bottom rule of 
life. It made a break in the wall of utter selfish- 
ness. In short it made an opening into his 
heart, through which broke in a gleam of 
humanity—through which went in to his soul 
a wish to do a good deed to a fellow creature, 
and that, too, just for the sake of doing the 
good ! 

A small thing was it? So is the tiny break 
in the massive dam a little thing—in the dam 
that holds back part of an ocean—but see it 
grow, and widen, and extend, the water gain- 
ing in volume, and opening for itself a wider 
and a wider way as it grows; see it grow, and 
widen, and extend, until, finally, with one 
terrific crash the obstructing dam is swept away, 
and the great river flows on as nature fashioned 
it to flow. 

Never say it isa small thing when a man does 
something which can possibly indicate an entire 
change of fundamental character. If a man 
who has at heart a love of stimulation allows 
himself to long for a glass of liquor, he is in 
danger. If he finds and drinks that one glass, 
he will surely drink on to his fill. 

Well, now we know that Solomon Scroggins 
must have had somewhere within him a heart 
and when he began to think that it would be 
pleasant if he could share his poor loaf with 
the suffering widow we know that the heart 
had manifested itself. 

But the storm shut Solomon in for that night. 
He went to his bed and went to sleep; and in 
his sleep he dreamed. The events of the day 
had made a strong impression upon him, and 
what more natural than that his dreams should 
turn into one or more of the channels thus 
opened ? 

He dreamed of the Widow Lincoln. He was 
again in her house, and she was dying of hunger 
and cold. By-and-bye, by one of those mysterious 
changes which can come so easily in dreams, 
another woman stood in Mrs. Lincoln’s place—a 
woman whom, in the other years, he had called 
Mary. And she, too, seemed to be suffering, 
and she reached out her hands to him for 


elp. 

oe Help! help! Solomon, or I sink!” she 
cried. 

It was his sister—the only sister he had ever 
had; but how could he help her? She had been 
dead for years. 

Ah! presently came another mystic change. 
In the place of his sister Mary stood a younger 
woman—a girl—and yet how like Mary. And 
she, too, put forth her hands supplicatingly. 

“Oh! Uncle Solomon, they tell me you have 
no heart, but I will not believe them. Surely 
you have alittle corner in your heart for Mary’s 
child !” 

It was his niece, Jennie Beaufort. He had 
not seen her since she was a little girl, and now 
she appeared to him as she must be grown up. 
It was very strange. 

When Solomon arose in the morning the 
wind had gone down, and the sun, very soon, 
shone brightly. He had been lying awake 
thinking for a long time in bed, and he had re- 
solved that he would not be haunted any more 
by the ghost of a starving woman. 

He had allowed the ghost to‘appear, and now 





it would not retire at his bidding. He had re- 
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solved upon his course before he arose. He 
had resolved that he would try an experiment, 
and, if it worked any way satisfactorily, he 
inight make a change with the opening of the 
New Year. 

He found in his cupboard some ‘bread and 
cheese; and a little cold ham; a few eggs; a 
small package of old tea, long untasted; a bit 
of sugar; and a few baker’s crackers. These 
he put into a basket—all of them—and put his 
purse into his pocket, and then set forth. He 
reached the widow’s cot, and was glad to find, 
by the untrodden snow, that she had not gone 
out. He went in, and found her sitting over a 
sputtering fire, moaning as though in pain, but 
very weakly. 

He asked her what was the matter. She told 
him. In truth, she was starving, and yet she 
dared not venture out. She had not the strength 
to wade through the deep snow. 

Solomon went out to the fence—the fence 
was his own—and took off two of the rails, 
which he carried into the shed and broke up. 
With the fuel thus provided he made a good 
warm fire, and when he had put on the tea- 
kettle, with a little water in it, he brought forth 
his scanty store of provisions; but to the famish- 
ing widow it was a whole magazine. 
was dipped and warmed; the crackers were 
toasted; the eggs were broken and fried with 
the ham ; the tea was drawn ; the cheese was cut 
up into little blocks, and when they were ready 
to sit down they were like two children on the 
brink of a glorious holiday. 

They had been talking all the time of the 
preparation ; Solomon had told of the thought 
that had come to him when he tried to eat his 
supper on the previous evening, and of the 
dreams that had followed; and the widow had 
told of her sufferings; of her hopes and her 
fears, and of her prayers. 

* And,” said she, “the angel of the Lord has 
come. Oh, bless his Holy Name!” 

What a curious feeling shot through Solo- 
mon’s bosom at those words. She had spoken 
as though he was an angel. 

However, they ate and were thankful. 

From the widow’s cottage Solomon went on 
to the village, where he ordered a large lot of 
provisions sent to Mrs. Lineoln. And then he 
went back to his dreary abode. 

It did not seem possible that in so short a 
time such a change could have taken place; 
but the light*and the warmth had poured in 
in a flood, and the old man had been put off. 
He could no more ‘have lived in that hovel 
longer than he could have lived in a tomb. 
‘The one taste of true life and true living had 
opened his eyes to the grand possibilities that 
surrounded him on every hand, and he re- 
solved to seize them and bend them to his use 
and profit. 

His first move was to hunt up Jennie Beau- 
fort, his niece, and bring her to his home—to 
the new and genial home which he had selected 
from among his very best houses. His next 
movement was a curious one. He asked Mrs, 
Lincoln to be his wife. 

“TI shall always feel,” he said, “that you 
found the way to my heart—that your hand 
opened it to the light and the warmth—and 
now I want you to help me to the end.” 

And she gave him her hand, and her heart 
with it; and in all the country the sun of the 
new year did not shine upon a happier home 
than was that which Solomon Scroggins had 
found. 

And the opening of that heart was a great 
thing for A——, and for the whole country ; 
and in the after time, when the redeemed man 
looked back upon the old shell from which 
he had emerged, the dark times seemed more 
like a dream than like reality. There was 
reality enough in them, however, to afford a 
contrast in the light of which the present joy 
and gladness could be fully appreciated. r 
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LOVE AND SYMPATHY. 





Man, with all his boasted strength of mind, 
needs womanly love and sympathy. It is not as 
a worker alone that he wantsa wife. If this is 
all he needs, hired help can do it cheaper. than 
a wife. If this is all, when.a young man calls 
to see a lady, send him into the pantry to taste 
the bread and the cake she has made; then 
send him to inspect) the needlework and hed- 
making, or puta broom into the young lady’s 
hand and send himto witness its use. Such 
things. are important, and the wise young man 
will quickly look after them; but what the true 
man wants with a wife is her companionship, 
sympathy and love: He needsa helper in spirit 
—a true, faithful heart on which his. world- 
tossed nature can rest. Through storms: and 
sunshine, through confiict and victory, through 
adverse and through favouring winds, man 
needs a woman’s love. His heart yearns for it. 
A sister’s or a mother’s love will hardly supply 
the need. 

Yet many seek for nothing farther than 
housework. Justly enough, half of these get 
nothing more; the other half, surprised beyond 
measure, have gotten more than they sougat. 





FACETLA. 


A porutaR steak-holder—The gridiron, and 
yet it always gets into a broil. 


Tue Puan wits Beet-Roor Sugar (ir rou 
DON’T LIKE 1T).—Lump it. —Punch. 


Snort, not Swrzt.—Put into two words the 
Belgarian Question, the Asia-Minor Question, the 
Greek Question, the Afghan Question, and all 
the ‘‘Imperial’’ Questions in petto—Benjamin’s 
Mess. —Punch. 

QUITE YOUNG THINGS TOO. 


Recror’s DauGurer (to friend): “ Ethel, 
dear, would you rather be good and dowdy or 
wicked and stylish ?”’ 

Eruet (promptly): “Oh, wicked and stylish. 
Wouldn’t you?” —Fun. 

Aw American traveller in Portugal was in- 
formed that widows over fifty cannot marry in 
that country. ‘That may seem a hard law to 
you,” said his informant, “but it amounts to 
nothing, for there never was a widow in Portugal 


Wuar is the difference ‘between clocks and 
banks? We wind up clocks to keep them run- 
ning, and we wind up banks to stop their run- 
ning. 

How some people keep from freezing in the 
winter.—By keeping themselves constantly in 
hot water with their neighbours. 

Tue wool-growers’ conundrum —Why are 
sheep the most dissipated and unfortunate of 
animals ?—Because they gambol in their youth, 
often become blacklegs, frequent the turf, and 
are universally fleeced. 


Ir twenty grains make a scruple, what will 
make a doubt ? 


EveryYBopy says that a dog’s bark is worse 
than his bite, but who is there that would 
rather have his bite than his bark ? 


RULE AND NO RULE. 


Tue rule of the road’s clear as light— 
That in driving-a carriage along, 
The man who drives leit is all right, 
And the man who drives right is’ all 
wrong. 
But the rule of the river appears, 
When fatal collisions befall, 
And witnesses get by the ears, 
To be simply, “'There’s no rqle at 
all.” a —Punch. 
con. 
Wuar is the difference between a special con- 


NASTY PARTICULAR.” 


Mistress (to a servant who. has called about 
a situation): “There are no children, only two 
in family.” 

SERvaNntT: “ Will you show me over the ’ouse, 
mum, as I never takes a situation, mum, till I’ve 
seen what sort of a ’ouse the ’ouse is, ike 

—Fun. 


WHAT CAN'T BE CURED, ETC. 
Mixer: “ Arrah, Pat, the pigs are looking in 
a bad way.” 
Par: “And sure thin isn’t it for consumption 
I’m driving them to market ?” —Fun. 
GENTLE AND SIMPLE. 


Youne Sportsman: '“ Does your father pre- 


serve at all?” 
Inezrnvous Marpren: “Oh, nd; we use all 
our fruit for making tarts ”’ —Punch. 


YOUNG. OIRELAND. 


Exvrr Sister: “‘ Don’t.go out.in the garden, 
Gussie.” 

GussIE : 
in’.” 

Exper Sister: ‘How can you tell -such 
naughty stories? It’s been wet ever since I gov 
up.” 

Gusstz: “Sure, Cis, dear, it’s a foine wet 
marnin’, I mane.” —Judy. 


“Why not, Cis? It’s a foine marn- 


PRECISELY. 


Wary does a photographer in the exercise of 
his business always. use a black cloth ?+-Why, 
of course, to make his camera obscurer. 

—Judy. 
COLLAPSE. 

Waar a late Lord Mayoramountsto. Owden 

—the Greek for “ nothing.” —Punch. 


“RETORT COURTEOUS.” 


Facetious Ory Gent (to passenger with a 
saw): “ You show your teeth, sir.” (Chuckles.) 

Crusty Carpenter: “You don’t. ’Cause 
why? Y’ ain’t got none’ —Punch. 

America’s Idea of Arbitration — “Heads I 
win, tails you lose.” —Punch. 


A MATTER OF COURSE. 


ELDERLY BEeLuE: “ Now, can you guess my 
age, major ?” 
Gatuant Masor: “ No, I can’t; but you don’t 
look it!” —Punch. 
ITS WORTH. 


Pa,” said a little boy, “a horse is worth a 
great deal more after it’s broke, isn’t.it?” 

“Yes, my son. Why do you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Because I broke the new rocking-horse you 
gave me this morning.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Aw aristocrat, whose family had rather run 
down, boasting’ to a prosperous tradesman of his 
ancestors, the latter said: 

* You are proud of your descent, are ‘you not ? 
I am on the opposite tack, and fee] proud of my 
ascent.” 


HIS MISTAKE, 


A musictan who was a bachelor played a fine 
composition at a party, and was mortified to 
hear a. handsome i say, as he finished : 

$I never could like that silly old Batch’s 
music.’ 

He felt better, however, on learning that she 
meant Bach. 


QUARRELSOME. 
Dr. Jounson, onee cate of a quarrelsome 
fellow, said : 
“If he had two ideas in his head. they would 
fall out with each other.” 
’ STRAIGHTENED. 
“Tr seems to me,” said one. neighbour. to 


another, “that old Colonel —— wa more 
erect than he used to.” 





stable and a superannuated constable ?—The 





mining stocks. 


former’s sworn in and the latter’s worn out. 


“Yes,” was the reply ;, “he’s ae—nend by 
tances.” 


| ¢ircums 
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Youne man, never goa courting in October 
without a clean handkerchief in your pocket. 
The day and the hour on which a cold im the 
head cometh no man knoweth. 


RATHER URGENT. 


* Ts the doctor in ?” asked an anxious-looking 
young man, as he-paused halfway up the stairs 
leading to the doetor’s room. 

«No, I guess not,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, “ but you can leave an order on the 
slate.” ; 

“Well, I guess I would hardly have time to 
wait.” 

“Is it a very urgent case ?” 

« Well, yes,” the young man said; “rather 
argent, I think. Just as I started away from 
home my youngest brother was falling out of a 
second-story window.” 


TAKING THE SCRATCH OUT. 


A caprITaL example, writes a reader, of what 
is often termed “taking the scratch out” hap- 
pened recently in a country bank. A pompous, 
well-dressed individual entered the bank, 
addressing the teller, who is something of a wag, 
he inquired : 

** Is the cashier in ?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the 
banks pretty largely, and I suppose it will be 
proper for me to deal with the cashier.” 

**T suppose it will,” s&id the teller, 

« Very well, I will wait.” 

The pen-pedler took a chair, and sat com- 
posedly for a full hour, waiting for the cashier. 
By that time he began to grow uneasy, but sat 
twisting in his chair for about twenty minutes, 
and, seeing no prospect of a change in his cir- 
cumstances, asked the teller how soon the cashier 
would be in, 

“Well, don’t know exactly,” said the waggish 
teller, “ but I expect him in about six weeks. 
He has gone to America, and told me he thought 
he should come back in that time.” 

Pedler thought he would not wait. 

“Oh, stay if you wish,” said the teller, very 
blandly. “ We have no objection to your sitting 
here in the daytime, and you can probably find 
some place in town where they will be glad to 
keep you nights.” 

The pompous pedler disappeared without 
another word. 





STATISTICS. 





Paris Exursrrion, 1878.— Professor Ella 
writes: ‘*The last of the grand international 
exhibitions of London, Vienna and Paris has now 
come to an end. As frequently remarked, the 
musical art, from such mixed gatherings of 
nations as are invited to exhibit their composi- 
tions and national styles of music, in reality 
gains nothing. As to the exhibition of new and 
improved musical instruments, there has been 
no more important and universally adopted 
novelty than the repetition-touch of the grand 
pianoforte, which obtained for Erard the grand 
medal in London, 1851. No advance, either, 
upon the numerous inventions and improve- 
ments of brass instruments patented by M. Sax, 
the Belgian. The metallic frame, and mode of 
adjusting the strings on the American instru- 
ments obtained a prize in Paris, 1867. All these 
newly-invented instruments quickly became 
popularised on being selected for performance 
by the most celebrated executants of Europe 
before they were exhibited to the general 
public. The performances at the Trocadero are 
now all forgotten, and means must be found to 
remedy the acoustic faults of the Palace, for the 
echoes are even worse than those of the Albert 
Hall. After the fatigue and excitement of 
visits'‘to the Exhibition, I was all the more de- 
lighted to hear an admirable orchestral concert 
of M. Pasdeloup. I should rejoice to witness an 
English audience of 4,000 or 5,000 sitting at- 


Beethoven, Gounod, Mendelssohn, and Rubin- 
stein. Strange, too, is it, that whilst the blasés 
musicians are seeking to introduce modern 
works of inferior writers, the three orchestral 
institutions of Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg have inaugurated their season with a sym- 
phony of Haydn.” 





THE MOUNTAIN CHILD. 





I roamep to-day a dangerous mountain- 
ledge, 
Hugging the inner cliff with footsteps 
slow, 
And paused at last upon the narrow edge, 
Nor back, nor further forward, dared to 


go. 
When suddenly the high, thin air was 
stirred 
By. sweet girl-laughter, reckless, shrill 
and wild, 
And, slipping by me airily as a bird, 
Ran on before a little mountain child. 


The veriest child, barefooted, poorly clad, 
Of lissome shape, with tumbled, tawny 
curls, 
She, passing, barely brushed me with her 
glad 
And bounding step, a very elf of girls! 
Bird-like along the breakneck path she 
hied, 
Her silvery laughter ringing out the 
while, 
And, reaching safety on the further side, 
Turned, beckoning me, with sweet, as- 
suring smile. 


The fear that held me fell away, as chains 
Stricken from captive limbs, and straight- 


way on : 
I followed, with untroubled heart and 
veins, 
Until security and she were won, 
Whence still she led me on, with humour 
free, 
Until her father’s cabin, which was near, 
Where fare of homely cheer awaited me, 
Seasoned with welcome of the moun- 
taineer. 


We feasted well, and then, among the 
pines, 
Beside a torrent that made clamorous 


way 
Beneath that very ledge, I cast my lines 
For speckled beauties, while, the livelong 
day, 
That little maid, ’twixt gaily twitting me 
For inexperience and her gossiping, 
Freshened my heart with all the childish 


glee 
And gladness that so long had taken 
wing. 


How oft thus I’ve found, when in sad 
mood, 
In doubt and fear of whitherward to 
press, 
That some recurrence of old ways, pursued 
In earliest youth, hath plucked me from 
distress, 
And childhood’s lamp led on through mist 
and whirl 
By dangerous paths to safety and bliss, 
Just as that day the laughing mountain 


girl 
My safeguard proved along the dread 
abyss. N. D. U. 








GEMS. 


a sunbeam the rude mountain frost. 





tentively listening to me applaud- 
ing-two hours of orches music by Haydn, 








ably deny the sun, because it is not always 
noon. ‘ 

Wor.pty happiness—a glittering false dia- 
mond placed upon the top of a smooth greased 
pole, which all try to climb and secure. 

Ir is a proof of our natural bias to evil; that 
gain is slower and harder than loss; but in all 
things bad, getting is quicker and easier than 
getting rid of. h 
Tuat every day has its pains and sorrows is 
universally experienced, and almost universally 
confessed ; but let us not attend only to mourn- 
ful truths ; if we look impartially about us, we 
shall find that every day has likewise its pleasures 
and its joys. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Currsr Straws.—Take a quarter’of a pound 
of flour, two ounces butter broken in the flour 
and rubbed until quite smooth, two ounces good 
cheese grated, the yolks of two eggs and the 
white of one; season with a little salt; mix all 
together ; roll out to the thickness of rather less 
than a quarter of an inch; place on a well-but- 
tered tin and cut into very narrow strips four or 
five inches long; bake in a moderate oven for 
five minutes ; pile in a glass dish, laying two one 
way and two over them, as timbers are piled to 
dry, and the effect is very pretty. 

A Remepy ror Weak Evzs.—A simple 
remedy for weak or sore eyes is recommended 
as follows: Geta small tablet of elder flowers 
at the druggist’s, and steep in one gill of soft 
water. It must be steeped in bright tin or 
earthenware; strain nicely, and then add three 
drops of laudanum ; bottle it tight, and keep in 
a cool place; then use it as a wash, letting 
some of it get in the eyes. Follow this, and re- 
lief is certain. Ifthe eyes are painful or much 
sore, make small soft compresses, wet in the 
mixture, and hind over the eyes at night. We 
can warrant the above as harmless and sure, 
having triéd it in a number of cases where 
other skill and remedies had utterly failed. If 
the eyes are badly inflamed, use it very freely: 
and a tea made of elder flowers and drunk 
will help cleanse the blood. Pure rock salt and 
water will strengthen your weak eyes if you 
bathe them daily in it. Wewould earnestly ad- 
vise you to avoid mixtures or washes containing 
mineral or other poisons. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur anniversary of the death of Schuber 
was solemnly celebrated by the Wiener Manner 
gesangverein, by the performance of a mass 
written by the deceased composer, which, we 
believe, has never yet been given in public. The 
solemnity took place at the Augustine Chapel, 
Vienna, and the service for the dead was read 
by Schumann’s brother, Father André. 

Fravu.Lein Marcaret Roruscuixp, daughter 
of the head of the Frankfort branch of the 
house of Rothschild, has according to the 
“Univers,” applied for admission into the 
Roman Catholic Church, on her approaching 
marriage with the Duc de Guiche. 

A Frencu paper informs us that it was the 
wish and intention of the Prince of Wales to 
inaugurate the opening of the National Opera 
House on the Embankment with the Marquis 
d@’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone, had the building 
been completed in the time originally intended. 
Madame Nilsson was to have been Juliet, and 
Capoul the Romeo. 

A Sap Farr.—Too late for her own happi- 
ness, the woman who has married for money 
discovers that she has made a terrible mistake 
—that all the glitterings of a heartless grandeur 


side of a desert mountain. Gold cannot buy 


Tuxy who disbelieve in virtue, because man} happiness, nor compensate for the lack of 





has never been found ' perfect, might as reason, | Jove, 


. * = 1 > 

A ‘ are phosphorescent glitterings of heart wretched- 

Tort and trial are grim schoolmasters ; but a rin ; that her life will be one gilded misery, 
flush of hope can make them beautiful, even as | and her old age will be like a crag on the back 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


IxquirEr.— Yes, it has been recently demonstrated 
beyond dispute that the top of a waggon wheel does move 
faster than the bottom. 

J. F. L.—1. Your lengthened communication is rather 
discursive. We gather from your letter that your whilom 
ladylove has given you up because she has no confidence 
nor love for you. Remember the old saying, “’Tis hard 
to give the hand,” &«. Why not ask the lady to substan- 
tiate any one accusation against you ? Should she decline 
to do this, we would advise you to “‘ roam fancyfree.”’ 2, 
The photo omt bears the impress of a candid and truth- 
ful nature. 3. Write to the Excise Commissioners. 

E. M.—No. ‘one can compel you to marry under any 
circumstances 
you cannot love. 

Anxiovs.—l. January 8, 1861, fell on a Tuesday. 2. 
Certainly not. 

= S.—We cannot say. 

st Mayx.—An ordinary dress ring. 
da} uy after the ceremony. 

F. H. N.—Our poetical contributors are so numerous 
that we cannot hold out any hope to you of the insertion 
of your lines, which, by-the-bye, do not come up to our 
standard for publication. 

New Reapenr.—A jubilee is a season of festivity and 
great public joy; a grand festival among the Jews, and a 
ehburch festival at Rome. 

Lintay L.—There is no particular ccurse to pursue in 
making acquaintances. When located in your new home 

you will have leisure to observe your neighbours, and 
your parents will help you to select suitable companions. 

W.—Dum spiro spero (Latin) means, *‘ While I breathe 
I hope.” Fidus Achates means the faithful Achates 
(compare our English word fidelity with the French 
fidele), and is applied to a constant and sincere com- 

anion. 
. Srvupent.—Babylon, a celebrated city on the banks of 
the Euphrates, tne capital of the Assyrian empire. It 
was anciently the most magnificent city in the world, and 
became famous for the death of Alexander the Great and 
for the new empire which was afterwards there under 
the Se leucidw. Its greatness was so reduced in succeed- 
i that in the time of Pliay it was but a desolate 


Any time of the 


willbe arness. 

James.—The separation of lovers is indeed terrible, 
but it must come sometimes, and when it does it must 
be born bravely- Romeo in Shakespeare’s exquisite play 
underwent feeli ngs similar to your own, as when he 
@ays: 


“There is no Heaven without Verona’s walls 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself; 
Hence banished is banished from the world, 
And world’s exile is deata.” 


Oragain 


“ Heaven is here where Juliet lives, 
And every cat and dog and little mouse, every un- 
worthy thing, 
T.ive here in Heaven and look on her, 
But Romeo may not.” 


Live in hope of better times. 

Cowstaxt Rraper.—tTake an extract of taraxacum with 
afew drops of muriatic acid. Any chemist will supply 
vou. Adopt the divine principle of Pythagoras and 
drink nothing but water. If you adhere to this you will 
soon be better. 

Heyry.—Consult an ovtician, who will inform you at 
once. 

Witu.—Refer to the table of contents at the head of 
this page. 

Mar-—A skilful pharmacopeist will soon set you all 
right. Much, however, depends upon the cause of the 
ailment. 

Max.—You will find some good hints in Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine. 

T. B.—With some assiduous study of our best authors 
you would in time produce something worthy of inser- 
tion. 

DaysteL,—Formerly such a mode of address wag cus- 
tomary, 


Do not marry a man whom you think | 
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ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 


WILL BE ISSUFD 


OUR CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 
And will Contain some Well Written Tales by Authors of Great Repute. 





40 PAGES, 
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Hoprrvut, twenty-one, dark, rood-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young lady witha a view to matri- 
mony. 

B. A., L. W., and 8. T,. three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men- B. A. is twenty-four, 
auburn hair, dark eyes, tall. L. W. is twenty, medium 
heicht, blue eyes. 8S. T. is dark, hazel eyes, of medium 
height. 

SoLprer, twenty-one, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
the same age. Respondent must de a Protestant. 

SmoKcerR and Tripr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young indies. Smoker is twenty-one, 
dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home. Tripe is twenty, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of music and dancing, good- 
tempve 

Ea@.antinF, twenty-six, thorouchly domesticated, fond 
of home and children, would like to correspond with a 
young man. 

Fre.tx would like to'correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-five. 

Mouiy Darina, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, of 
medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
man with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be 
about twenty, fond of home. 

PHILOSOPARER would like to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen. An orphan preferred. 

BLANCHE and Lrcy, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men- Blanche is twenty-three, 

, blue eves, medium heicht, fond of home. Lucy is 
twenty, light brown eyes, fond of home and music, and 
fair. 

Mar, Viorrr, and Darsy, three friends, wish to corre- 
spond with three gentlemen. All are thorougiuiy domes- 
ticated, iond of home. 


HAND IN HAND. 


Whew Adam and his wife went forth, 
Compliant to command, 

From Eden’s angel-guarded gate, 
They journeyed hand in hand; 

Nor he nor she essaved to lead, 
But each the burden bore 

In equal shares, with even step, 
And neither went before. 


Hand joined to hand, heart linked to heart, 
So fared they forth to toil— 

The parents of the human race, 
First tillers of the soil, 

Were it not well, in these our days, 
In this our goodly land, 

Their children followed in their steps 


With more of hand in hand. F. J. O. 


WIL, seventeen, tall, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Viotrr. Mavp, and TuEresa, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentiemen. Violet is 
twenty-one, dark, medium height, curiy hair, dark blue 
eyes. Maud is twenty, brown hairand eyes. Theresa is 
nineteen, tall, iight brown hair, dark blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

A. 'T. and F. C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two yvonne ladies with a view to 
matrimony. A. T. is tall. F.C. is fair. Respondents 
must be fond of home and -mmsic. 

H. O. and G. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. H. O. is tall, dark, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and dancing. G. B. is twenty, 
light brown hair and eyes. 

GERTRUDE, twenty-two, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman with a view to matrimony. 
Must be dark. 

Cc. G. and €. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. G, 
is twenty-four, dark, handsome. C. D. is fair, blue eyes, 
good-tempered. 

W.-M. and G. R., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. W. M. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. . R. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes;- medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Tronsnce, twenty, dark, light brown hair, grey eyes, 
medium height, fond of nome and children, wishes to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, fair, 
ont of home. 

H. P., twenty, dark hair, hazel eyes, medium height 
would like to correspond with a seaman in the Royal 
avy: 





Newz, fair, fond of music, tall, would like to corre- 
spond with a good-looking young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

L. M. and R. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. L. M. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. R. C. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

L. G. and D. R., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two voung ladies. L. G. is twenty-two, of medium 
height, fair, loving. D.R. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
looking. 

F. B., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home, wishes to correspond with a young man 
— twenty-six, good-looking, medinm height, fond of 

ome. 

B. H. and M. C., two friends, wonld like to correspond 
with two young ladies. H. is twenty, medium height, 
good-looking, dark hair and eyes. M.C. is twenty-one, 
fond of home and music. 

Ciara R., twenty-two, fond of home and children, 
loving, golden hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man 2bout twenty-four, dark hair, brown 
eyes, medium height, cood-looking; fond of home and 
children. 

K. F., twenty-two, dark blue eves. tall, fair, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-five, 
dark hair and eyes. 

. H. and R. S., two friends, would like to corresnond 
with two young ladies. F. H. is twentv-two, tall, dark, 
dark hair and eyes. B.S. is twenty-two, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home. Respondents must be twenty, 
loving. 

D. D., twenty-two. brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, fond of home, fair, and 
biue eyes. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Emtnr C. is responded to by—G. C. 

Rose by—C. H., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, of a 
loving disposition. 

Litr by—H. A., twenty, light hair, blue eyes, good- 
tempered. 

T. F. G. by—Clare B., eizhteen, tall. 

F. W.by—Rnby A.. tall, fair, good-looking. 

Tom by—Ada, twenty, loving, fond of home and children, 
good-looking. 

KatE by—Tyburn Dick, tall, dark, good-looking, grey 
eyes. 
‘ Mavp by—Farmouth Mucker, dark, black eyes, medium 

eight. 

Minty by—George, nineteen, brown hair and eyes, 
medium height, fond of music. 

Ricu#aRD by—Edith, twenty-two, fond of home, dark. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Loxpos Raper are in print, 2nd may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand: or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kinedom Post Free for Three- halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eigatpence each. 

Tux Loxpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpenca 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirx and Fasuion, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shiliings 
and Sixpence eaca. 

EvERrBOpY’s JounNaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenca 
each. 


oe pA ian Vol. XXXI. of Tue Lonpow Reapgr, 
Price 4s. 6 

Also the pels and Inpex to Vol. XXXL, Price Ona 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 191 (Dec.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eigntwence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 


Londen: Published ior the ProprieYers at 334, Strand, by 
A. Suits & Co, 
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THE 
tf 4 " 
Hoour of the Balrymples 
ce) 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Sinned against—not Sinning,” ete., ete., cte. 


PART TI. 
**In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And tell in a bouquet their hopes and fears.” 
T. Moorr, 


N O especial epoch is marked by the archi- 
AN} tecture of Dalrymple Court; which 
-e) stands in one of the most garden-like 
of one of England’s fairest counties. The cen- 





{A FATAL CHRISTMAS. ] 


tral group of the building dates from the days 
when the Norman William compelled his vas- 
sals to build such strongholds, so as to hold 
their plundered possessions against the Saxons, 
and their sometime allies, the Danes, and the 
bluff fierce Norsemen. ‘The Tudor and the 
Queen Anne styles are respectively represented, 
and in the formal closely-clipped yew hedges, 
tortured into impossible peacocks and weather- 
cocks, may be traced evidences of the Dutch 
fashions in gardening, introduced by William 
and Mary. 

A noble suite of drawing-rooms and libraries 
looks out upon these formal Dutch terraces 
bright with the scarlet berries of the glistening 





holly, and gay with the few late winter flowers 
which the old Scotch gardener takes such pride 
in, and endeavours to place to the best advan- 
tage, beneath the windows of his fair young 
mistress; Lady Mildred Dalrymple, the only 
child of the Earl of Massington; and sole heir- 
ess of the broad lands lying around Dalrymple 
Court. 

Very beautiful she looks, as she sits in her 
pretty rose-lined morning-room on this twen- 
tieth day of December, the eighteenth anni- 
versary of her birthday. A tall, stately, well- 
developed girl, with a pure, pale, oval face, a 
crown of bronze-gold hair adorning her lovely, 
well-shaped head; lustrous, violet eyes shaded 
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by long dark lashes, and a finely chiselied hose, 
all marked her claim té patrician beauty, But 
the chief chart of het equisite face thid in her 
red-lipped, séiaitive tituth; truly, Hever Avere 
the words of thé Laureate more ble te 
living womah, fot, of & ¥erity, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

Ahd all his Worldly wealth for this 

To waste his whéle heart in one kiss, 

Upon her perfeet ipa” 

There is an unwonted licht in Mildted’s cleat 
eyés, and a slight flush dyes the pale ivory of 
hef clieck, as@hé beiids 6vet an éexqitisite bou- 
quet of reré exotics, whith she has just teceived. 


It is composed of pure white flowers— blossoms 
almost pticeless, at this time of the yeat. And 
as she éxamities them, she finds they mutely 
tell a talé which thé sender has hover yet dared 
to tell in words. So absorbed is she in decipher. 
ing the sweet message, that she scarcely notices 
the door having been opened; and a tall, grave, 
elderly lady stands before her. 

“Oh! eunt Bleaner; how you stattled me” 
she exdlaima, looking up, and laying the bou- 
quet back inté its box of cotton wool. 

“You wete so engaged in admiring your 
floweta, that you did not heat me” replies Lady 
Eleanor le, with a Bad little smile, as 
she égeats he neat her fiece; and draws 
some sketehing matéFials towards her. “I need 
scareely ask froti Whom that exquisite bouquet 
is. From Lord Henty Filmer, is it not?” 

Lady Mildred blushes a eloquent aasent; and 
her aubt continaes 

® My child, you have no mother, and as I) 
stand to yeti in the place of one, I think it tight 
to tell you, that you must not after to-night, 
receive flowers, of any other attention from 
Lord Henry. To hight, at the ball, you make 
your first appearance in society, you are now no 
longer a child, amd you mist not be treated as 
one; moreover, You know you ate tacitly affi- 
anced to the Duke of Wrentinore; therefore”—= 

“ Aunt Eleawot” exclaims the girl, her fade 
now deadly palé, and her eyes flashing, * I will 
not matty the Duke of Wrentmore; I have 
already said a8 mitch to my father! I dislike 
him ; and there is fo reason, except for the sake 
of gratifying my father’s desite for bitth, and 
station and money, why I should @5 so. Dals 
rymple Court, I inherit from my mother, as well 
as inheriting her name; therefore, I have posi- 
tion and money sufficient to enable me to marry 
any one I choose, and I repeat that I will not 
be forced into marrying hy one I do net Hike!” 

Lady Mildred pauses, exhausted by her breath- 
less peroration, Her aunt listens with a pained 
look upon her grave, handsome, worn face. 
She thinks for a minute, and then, pushing her 
sketching materials aside, turns to her niece and 
says :— 

“Mildred, my child, go up to my dressing: 
room, open the escritoire by the fireside, and 
get a servant to bring down the large leather 
covered box which was sent to me from the 
Bank yesterday. There are some artiéles in it 
which may please you, and put you in better 
humonr to listen to anything your father has to 
say to you.” 

“T shall do as you desire, aunt Eleanor” re- 
plies Lady Mildred, a little coldly, “but I do 
not promise to listen favourably to my father 
pleading the suit of the Duke of Wrentmore,” 
and so saying, she takes np the keys and leaves 
the room. ; 

Lady Eleanor Dalrymple is the only sister of 


her daughter almost wntold wealth in housés, 
and land @f@ money, with the stipulation 
that éhe took upon her the name of her mother’s 


ie Mildred teaches her annls dressing- 
foom, a flush upon her face, and a brilliant 
light tn her eyes. Her proud, red, sensitive 
lips quiver, and she says to hetself passionately 

Marty that horrid old man! whom I instinc- 
tively dislike, and whom I feel to be a bad, 
ériel man! I cannot doit, and no persuasions 
shall shake my determination! I shall not com- 
mit the sin of matrying ® man and being his 
wife only by the laws of the land, and thus 
sacrificing every fecling that a woman ought to 
hold most sacred. Besides” and a swett.fosy 
flush deepens upon her fair cheek at the thought, 
“is there not Henry to be considered. No! I 
will not marry the Duke of Wrentmore! I will 
never givé my hand unless my heart. goes with 
it; atid I have no heart now to give away.” 

She leans against the window sash, and looks 
out upon her fair parks atid meadows, fallows 
and uplands; am@ her glance rests upon a 
wooded knoll, whete some few months before, 
when the June foses Were in blow, @ pair of lov- 
ing dark had looked her heat away; and 
since that the world had been a changed 
one fot the lovely Lady Mildred. 

The day-dream és a sweet One, And so absorb- 


ing, for the girl, mentally, 60s over every in- 
cident of that oer. rgttn day; so 
sweet, and so entraneitig i¢ it, that she beeomes 
quite oblivious of the flight of time; and is only 
recalled to the mundane woth by the en@rartce of 
@ staid-looking elderly woman, Honour Seully, 
an old Itish woman, the faithful maid and 
foster-sister of the Inte matchioness, and the 
intitse of the Lady Mildred from the day she 
was born. 

“ Yor here, aeushla!” she exclaims, with the 
familiatity, which heve® degenerates into im- 
pertinent freedom, of am Old And attached Irish 
servant, “I was looking for yers Lady Bliner 
is Waitin for yer, me pet.” 

She has lived for many years in England, yet 
nace Seully retains in all its native purity, 
the Tvish brogue, as sttongly as though she yet 
dwelt wndet the shadow of her own Galtee 
mountains. 

* Yes” replies Lady Mildred, with a tittle 
start, “dunt Eleanor sent me to get something 
out of the escritoité, and” with a little senile, 
“TI have been idling the time away. As you 
are here, Honour, you may as well catty down 
the box for me.” 

As @he speaks, the Lady Mildred opens the 
old, inlaid escritoire, and takés therefrom the 
leather covered box, which she hahds to Honour. 

To the girl’s surprise, the woman Phrowé tip 


Trish grey eyes, #ad she exclaims fm an awe i 
stricken toné :— 

“My pet! Lady Mildred, honey, for the love 
of Heaven don’t say that yer goin’ to wear what’s 
in that box!” 

“Why, Honour, what isin it?” aske Lady 
Mildred in some surprise. 

“Don’t yer know, me Lady?” enquires 
Honour, as though astonished. 

*‘ No! aunt Eleanor merely sent me for the 
box, she did not teil me what were the contents. 
But do tell me all about it, Nursey; you have 
quite excited my curiosity.” 

“ Take care, my Lady, you'll let it fall! if you 
don’t mind” says Honcur evasiyely, as she 





the Lady Mildred Dalrymple’s mother. The 
latter decended from a noble Irish family, left 


takes the heavy box from her young mistress; 
; and continues in confusion “if you pledse, my 





Lady, don’t tell Laly Elinor that I said any- | 
thing about box!” 

“But why, Nurasy ?” persis persis Lady Marea 
whose femenine’ ty is e oF 

“Don't ask 16, apashla” féplics iss 
going towards the door, siliute if yor ount | 
wants rep 5 Amnow, she'll tell you herself ; tt 
don’t say T sed aitything, for it might get me 
into thrubble.” 

“Very well, Nursey” she says, laughing, 
but mind, I shall make you tell te this mys- 
tery if aunt Eleanor fail to do eo, Take the 
box down té auntie.” 

The Lady Eleanor sits in the pretty morning- 
room, a8 Honour Scully and her youtig mistress. 
enter it. The former places the box before the 
Lady Eleanor, itito whose ittperturbable face 
she gives a *en unseen glanos, and then leaves 
the room, saying to hérself:—+ ! 
_ “May every good angel bléss and guard my 
darlin’ child!” she fervently ejaculates, “ an’ 
may it be put into Lady Elifior's heart not to | 
bring on her innogent head the doom of the Dal. 
rymples!” 

Meanwhile, Lady Mildred carefally renivves 
to a side-tablé, the box containing her ptedlouws 
flowers, and seats herself in readiness to see the, 
mysterious contents of the leather-covered casé. | 





PART II. 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold wand in her hand she bore, 
Bud oh! her beauty was far beyond 


Her sparkling gems or her goldeii wand. 
f T. Moorr, 


“Oh! Aunt Eleanor ! How beautiful ! Tow 
exquisite !”’ 

These encomiums and exclamation’ are called 
forth by the sight which is revealed as the Lady 
Eleanor raises the lid of the box. 

Upon the ruby coloured velvet cushions lie 

diamonda, ives and emeralds. 

tin the centre of tray scintillates an 

exquisite flower-sptay, the flowers formed of 

diamonds, and the leaves of green enamel, Lady 

Mildved takes it in her hand, and standing up, 

plates it at the side of hor massive coils of 
glorious hair. 

«How lovely!” she again ejaculates, “oh ! 
Aunt Eleanor why have you never worn all these 
exquisite things!” * 

Lady Mildred hesitates. She taises the tray 
displaying farther treasutes of jewels, bracelets, 

‘ pene necklaces, and all other pos- 
sible e trinkets, Lady Mildred clasps 
het Mead in in pe 

“Aunt Eleanor! ” she says critically ex- 
ainining the tray, “are these jewels new? ” 

“No dear!” and ashe speaks, Lady Eleanor 
bends her silvered head over the glittering gems. 

“Thea hes hes have you never worn them?” 


het hands, a startled expression comes into her persists her 


* We have lived 20 very quietly for so many 
| years that I do not consider there was any 
occasion sufficiently important upon which I 
could have worn them,” is the somewhat evasive 
reply. “Look at this tiara Mildred, what do 
you think of it?” 

“ What can I think of if Aunt Bleanor ! except 
that itis beautiful! the most beautiful thing £ 
ever saw!” 

“Iam glad you are so pleased with them 
Mildred,” says Lady, Eleanor quietly, “as they 
are for you.” 

“For me Aunt Eleanor !” and the girl clasps 
her pretty white hands. in delighted surprise, 
“oh! how kind of you Aunt Eleanor!” as she 
speaks Mildred embraces her Aunt, who submits 





to the caress, but does not attempt to retain it. 
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“Tt is no kindness upon my part, these orna- | consent, no happiness can ever come toa wo- 
ments belong to the Dalrymple family, and were | man of our race who does otherwise ’’ so saying, 
given to me by my mother many years ago, given | Lady Eleanor leaves the room. 


to me indeed, upon my eighteenth birthday.” 


“ And have you never worn them since Aunt | rymple, as she stands before her mirror, dress- 
ing for this, her first ball. Her sheeny dress 

“ Never!” she replies curtly, “ and now | of pure white duchesse silk is set off at the white 
Mildred, I request of you to wear these at the ball | throat and arms with priceless old lace, yellow 
to-night, you know your father is anxious that | with age, heirlooms inthe family. Her glorious 
masses of hair are gathered simply into one 
Lady Mildred lays the jewels back upon their | heavy knot at the back of her shapely head, and 


cushions, and stands with her hands clasped | at the side of it glitters the diamond spray with 
the enamelled green leaves. 


Eleanor?” she asks curiously. 


you should look your best.” 


before her Aunt, 
“ Aunt Eleanor, I want to ask youa question.” 


“What is it, Mildred?” and as she speaks | mistress to dress. She saw Lady Mildred take 
Lady Eleanor looks directly at her neice. from its ruby velvet bed the scintillating dia- 
“ Promise me first that you will not ask me , mond necklace, and as she does so she lays her 


why I take the liberty of asking the question,” | hand on it, saying :— 


she says firmly. 


“You are at liberty to ask what questions risk of annoyin’ yer, but take an old woman’s 


you like Mildred, but it does not follow as a | advice, the advice of one that loves yeh, and 
don’t wear thim jewels and dimonds.”’ 


matter of course that Iam to answer them.” 
“No of course not Auntie,” but there isa 
blankness in her tone as she says so. 
“Well, what have you to ask?” 


“ Aunt Eleanor is there any story attached 
to these diamonds ? ” 


Lady Eleanor starts to her feet; aterrified | Elinor told you?” she asks. 


took comes into her pale worn face, but quickly 
recovering herself she exclaims:— 


nected with them ?” 

‘*You promised not to enquire Aunt Eleanor, 
if you do not choose to tell me anything do not 
dogo.” . 

The girlspeaks rather haughtily, and defiantly 
erects her well-poised head as she speaks.’’ 

“Mildred,” says Lady Eleanor somewhat 
nervously, “if anyone has been foolish enough 
to tell you any story about these diamonds do 
not give any heed toit. There is nothing to be 
known respecting them, save that I haye had 
@ reason for never wearing them.” 

“As you have been curious enough to give 
me the jewels Aunt Eleanor, I confess I am 
curious enough to wish to know why you have 
never worn them since your eighteenth birth- 
day.” 

‘‘Then Ichall tell you Mildred. They are 
associated with the great grief of my life. I 
was engaged to be married, and my intended 
husband was killed on his way to the ball, where 
I was arrayed in those diamonds.” 

Lady Eleanor pauses, overcome with emotion 

at the recollection of the gallant handsome 
young officer, who had been shot down like a 
dog, ina pass through one of the Galtee- Moun- 
tains, 
“Oh! auntie! dear auntie!’’ cries the affec- 
tionate girl, putting her arms around her aunt, 
‘ pardon my curiosity, and forgive me if I have 
raked up old wounds, and made them bleed 
anew.” 

“TI forgive you, Mildred, your curiosity was 
but natural. And now that I have told you so 
much, you must not refer to the matter again.”’ 

*‘ No, auntie, but” and she slightly hesitates, 
“ perhaps it may pain you to see the jewels on 
me to-night.” 

‘*No, dear; there is only one thing I would 
beg and pray of you.” 

“* What is that, aunt?” asks Mildred, whose 
glorious eyes are heavy with unshed tears, as 
she listens to this life history of the past. 


at the glittering gems, with all a woman’s love 
of pretty ornaments, “‘of course I shall wear 


Lady Mildred hesitates for a minute, and then | them, aunt Eleanor has told me why she has 
; never worn them.” 


having been shot the very night of aunt Elinor’s 
“ What has put such nonsense into you head | birthday ball, when she had on these very dia- 
Mildred? why should there be anything con- | monds.” 


Very beautiful looks the Lady Mildred Dal- 


Honour Scully looks on, and helps her young | 


“ Me Lady! I can’t help speakin’ even at the 


‘Nonsense, Honour!” she replies, looking 


Hononr starts. 
“May I make so free as to ask what Lady 


“Qh! that story of poor Captain Greville 


“Don’t wear thim, me lady” again entreats 
Honour, “ you don’t believe in luck as much as 
you ought, considering your mother was an 
Irish woman, she believed init, and although 
she was the eldest daughter, and was offered 
the Dalrymple diamonds on her wedding-day 
she wouldn’t take them, for she knew the curse 
must go with them.” 

“Honour! Honour! are you mad!” exclaims 
Lady Mildred, her eyes flashing, as she con- 
fronts the old woman. 

‘*No, me lady, I’m not mad” replies Honour 
quietly, “ but Lady Elinor was always grasping, 
she said she didn’t believe in Iuck, and that 
she’d brave the curse, when everyone knew that 
the wearer of the diamonds could never have 
luck nor grace! Don’t wear them, acushla!” 
she concludes, entreatingly, ‘‘ don’t wear them 
me pet!” 

Lady Mildred looks longingly at the glitter- 
ing gems, and then says :— 

“ Honour! it is childish to give in to such 
nonsense, I shall wear the diamonds !” 

There were those who said the youthful Lady 
Mildred wore too many diamonds on this, her 
first appearance in public. But there is one 
heart beats high as its owner approaches the 
young hostess, and Lord Henry Filmer sees not 
the glittering gems, but the radiant sparkling 
beauty of the wearer of them. 

In accordance with her father’s express and 
pointed desire, the Lady Mildred opens the ball 
with the Duke of Wrentmore. His grace is 
bald, elderly, florid and repulsive-looking, and 
his kéen, cunning eyes gloat, as much upon the 
costly gems which his partner wears, as upon 
her ripe and rare young loveliness. 





PART III. 
*€ The Mistletoe hung in the castle hall 
The Holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
The baron’s retuiners were blithe and gay 
Keeping their Christmas holiday.” 
Like wildfire spreads throughout the spacious 


Mildred Dalrymple is engaged to be married to 
the elderly Duke of Wrentmore. 

The subject is being discussed by a knot of 
gossips near the door ; just asa tall distinguished 
looking young man entersthe room. Hisclosely 
cropped hair displays a well-set head, bis deeply» 
set dark eyes denote depth and tenacity of 
affection, and gleam from beneath a wide firm 
brow, upon which there is the stamp, not alone 
of birth, but of genius. 

Sueh is Lord Henry Filmer, who now. glances 
around the room until his gaze rests upon the 
lovely Lady Mildred, who carries the bouqnet of 
rare flowers which she had received that morn- 
ing. Lord Henry's heart beats high! and 
making his way towards her begs the favour of 
the next dance. 

* Fortunately I am not engaged !’’ she says, 
but she does not in any way imply that she has 
warily endeavoured to keep the dance for him. 
They are soon whirling through the mazy 
circles of the waltz, to the music of “‘Sweethearts,’’ 
the crush is unpleasant, and in a few minutes 
they find themselves in the conservatory at the 
end of the ball-room. 

“I feel honoured to think you have worn my 
flowers to-night ”’ he says, as they stand beneath 
the shadow of a spreading palm. 

“T should have been most ungrateful not to 
have done so”’ she replies in a low tone, beuding 
overthe bouquet as she speaks, “ What a pretiy 
waltz that is.” 

“ Very, you know the words of course ? 

Oh! love for a year, for a weck, for a day, 

But alas! for the love that must love alway. 

Mildred!” he continues gently ‘for I may 
call you that now I think, mine is the love that 
must love alway,*may I venture to hope that 
you are not quite indifferent to me.” 
No answer, but an eloquent blush and a lower 
drooping of the lovely head seems to answer tho 
purpose just as well as so many words, and ere 
they again join the company, the Lady Mildred 
has confessed to Lord Henry Filmer that he has 
wooed and has won her maiden heart. 

She heeds not the many hints she hears about 
the Duke of Wrentmore and she looks so ra- 
diantly happy that her elderly admirer loses no 
time in having an interview with the Marquis 
of Massington the next day. 

“T am untortunately obliged to go to London 
until after Christmas’’ says his Grace, “ but after 
that I shall avail myself of your permission to 
pay my addresses to the Lady Mildred.” 

Meanwhile, the Lady Mildred, happy in the 
possession of the only love she cares for, goes 
about the mansion, a spring in her step, and a 
light in her eye, which delights the heart of old 
Honour the nurse. 

“ Shure, maybe!” she says to herself, *‘ may- 
be the curse is worn out, and that my darliu’ 
Lady Mildred won’t suffer. Anyhow, she got 
over the unlucky day well; but for all that, I 
wish she’d not wear the diamonds at all, for 
whin there’s a curse wid anything, there’s no 
knowin’ whin it may crop up!” 

Thus muses old Honour; and presently, 
Christmas Day, a real Christmas with the snow 
lying thickly upon the ground, and the leafless 
branches of the snow laden trees standing oun 
silvery-white against the dark lowering sky. 

In the great hall downstairs feasting and re- 
velry goes on amongst the servants and tenantry, 
andin the spacious banqueting hall are assem- 
bled, friends and neighbours, in addition to 
numerous guests staying at Dalrymple Court, 
The Lady Eleanor looks graceful and refined in 
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falling around her. 
mas banquet is the lovely Lady Mildred. 


She wears a black dress of some shining dia- 
phonous kind of material ; caught up gracefully 
with bunches of glistening dark green holly 


But the queen of the Christ- 


with its scarlet berries, a wreath of the same, 
crowns her fair young brow; and her eyes spar- 
kle forth with radiance, for is not her lover sit- 


ting opposite to her. 


* My darling” he says, as they manage to 


get a few minutes’ conversation together, “can 
it be true what I have heard from your aunt, 


that you are really affianced to the Duke of 


Wrentmore ?” 

“Henry !”’ she exclaims reproachfully, “ how 
ean you even insinuate sucha thing! Havel 
not given you my heart? Mine” she continues 
the spirit of her race flashing forth from her 
eyos, “ mine is not love for a year, for a week, 
for a day, no, it is the love that loves alway.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my own precious one ”’ he 
ejaculates fervently and fondly, “ heaven bless 
you for those sweet words! Forgive me for 
having seemed even to cast a doubt upon your 
faith and truth; but true love, my darling, is 
jealous, and I could mot be again content until I 
had from your own sweet lips the assurance of 
your love for me.” 

“Henry” she says, after a pause, “do you 
not know the exquisite diamonds I wore at my 
birth-night ball?” 

“Yes, my sweet one, they were very lovely, 
but not half lovely enough for my darling.” 

“You flatterer!"’ she exclaims, well-pleased 
at his sweet flattery, “well, do you know my old 
Irish nurse, Honour Scully, says that I am sure 
to have ill luck if I keep them and continue to 
wear them. Now, what do you think upon the 
subject ?” she asks, looking up at Lord Henry, 
her beauteous eyes full of trust and love. 

“TI think you area fanciful little darling to 
feel uneasy about such’a thing for one minute” 
he replies, looking down at her fondly, “as I 
said before, the diamonds are very beautiful, 
and I think the only ill luck” he continues 
laughingly, “that could happen respecting 
them, would be if any one were to steal them. 
And you had bett>r be careful, for I read in the 
newspapers to-day that there is a gang of 
thievea going about the country at present, and 
that they have all the family jewels in England 
marked for plunder.” 

“ How very awfal!”’ she exclaims in a shock- 
ed tone, “well I have the diamonds in my 
wardrobe drawer, but I shall ask papa to put 
them in the safe to-morrow,” 

Other guests claim her attention; and the 
conversation comes to an end. Lord Henry 
Filmer watches her graceful form and loyely 
animated countenance as she moves about 
amongst the company, and he thanks providence 
for the pure, true, loving, trusting heart, which 
he feels is all his own, 

Presently there are some tableaux vivants ar- 
rang2d; and Lady Mildred plays a principal | 
part in one of them, representing “The Lily 
Maid of Astolat.” As she lies upon her bier, and 
floats down to the King’s Court, at Cameiot, the 


lily by her side and the letter in her hand, so ‘A SPRIG OF HOLLY ; 


pure and ethereal does she look in her white 
robes, with her lovely golden hair falling around 


her, that the spectators gaze awestricken upon | 


the representation. 

Lord Henry Filmer alone feels uneasy, there 
is something so still and death-like, yet so 
serapliic in her appearance, that he does. not 
like it,even in jest; and he is glad when the 





Once more by his side, and he knows she is a 
living, breathing, loving and lovely woman. 

“And the next—what is the next to be?” 
asks a young man who takes an active part in 
the amusement. 

“A slave market” responds Lady Mildred, 
“and you” addressing a young lady, “are to 
be the slave, Edith.” 

“Very well” she replies, “ but how am I to 
be dressed ?” 

“Oh! you must have bangles and jewels of 
all sorts about you!” exclaims Lady Mildred, 
“just wait a minute, Ethel, I have some orna- 
ments that I shall lend you.” 

“Can I get them for you, or order one of the 
servants to do so?” asks one of the gentlemen 
standing by. 

“Oh! no!” she replies, “I am so careful of 
them that I always lock them up myself, no one 
else can get them for me.” 

Giving Lord Henry Filmer a bright, but un- 
secn meaning glance, Lady Mildred trips lightly 
away, her yet unbound golden hair floating 
behind her far down below her waist. As she 
leaves the room, Lord Henry watches her through 
the open door, and sees her as she turns a corner 
of the staircase, and then vanishes from his 
sight. 

The upper corridors are vory quict, for all the 
domostics are making merry in the servants’ 
hall below. The wind has risen too, and beats 
the snow and rain against the windows. Lady 
Mildred stops for one instant, a feeling of abject 
terror taking possession of her brave soul. The 
next minute she conquers it and enters her own 
dressing-room, where the lights are but dimly 
burning. 

But oh! Great heavens, what is that scream 
which rings through the mansion! In the 
rooms below the guests stand transfixed with 
horror, as shriek after shriek is borne to them 
on the air. Lord Henry Filmer is the first to 
recover his self-possession. 

“ Mildred !” 

He ejaculates, and rushes up the staircase 








| 





followed by the terrified guests entering the 
dressing-room, what a sight meets their eyes. 

The window is open so are the doors of the 
wardrobe, and on the floor lies the lovely Lady 
Mildred, her long fair hair dabbled in the blood 
which flows from a wound in her head. 

Horror stricken they raise her and place her 
upon a bed. But the days pass on, and although 
her physical health is in some measure restored, 
yet a gleam of reason never illumines her brain, 
she never speaks, save when the wild winds roar 
and then it is to say. 

‘* The diamonds! the diamonds!” 

- Honour Scully tenderly lovingly cherishes her 
beloved young mistress, and when she tells the 
tale on a Christmas Eye, it is to conclude 
with :— 

“What else could have been expected ! The 
diamonds are now lost past recovery. The doom 
of the Dalrymples has been removed, but the 
last of the race is a pater idiot!” 





BEING A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY 
FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


“* Then love I most these berries crisp and red, 
Such that men callen holly in our town.”’ 
Cuavcer. 


pincushion on my mistress’s toilet table, aye, and 
even the ivory-backed brushes too, respect mé 
immensely, for I have been in scenes where they’ 
could never aspire to mingle. I am dry and 
withered now, but one little year ago I was as 
bright and fresh as possible; just plucked from 
my parent bough, and brought with a quantity 
of other evergreens to decorate Mrs. Vavasour’s 
house for Christmas, 

I suppose Mr. Vavasour had been dead some 
time, for no one spoke of him, and the mistress 
of Elm Lodge wore colours, and dressed almost 
as youthfully as her daughters; three young 
ladies, who flitted in and out of the large draw- 
ing-room like the nymphs in my native forest. 

Sylvia, Agnes and Amy ; it soon appeared to 
me that the two first were Mrs. Vavasour’s dar- 
lings, especially Baby as the younger was called, 
only by the servants did I learn her name was” 
Agnes; Amy seemed to belong to no one, she 
wove the long wreaths of holly and twined the 
evergreens, whilst the others looked on. The 
servants never appealed to her for directions ; 
the eldest, and in my opinion, the prettiest ‘of 
the three Miss Vavasours was little thought of. 

When I made the acquaintance of the pin- | 
cushion, who had been in the family many years,” 
she told me Amy was not Mrs. Vavasour's 
daughter at all, and only the step-sister of 
Sylvia and Baby, Mr. Vavasour had left all his 
money to his widow, and Amy, who had been 
brought up by her mother’s sister, when ‘her 
aunt’s death left her homeless, was barely tole- 
rated in the luxurious establishment maintained 
by her dead father’s money. ; 

It was barely four o’clock when the déco- 
rations were finished; Mrs. Vavasour declared 
them perfect, and then exhorting her darlings to 
rest that they might be fresh for the evening, 
she went away to do the same. Servants came 
to sweep up the debris of the evergreens, and 
Amy rescued from a dust-pan me, the author of 
this sketch, a tiny sprig of holly, which she 
fastened in her dress as she went up stairs. 

I had gathered from Sylvia that the guests 
were expected about eight, and I wondered just 
a little why Amy had come up so early ; evidently 
not to dress. She threw herself wearily into one 
of the common cane seated chairs to rest, lean- 
ing back as though she found the repose very 
pleasant. With one hand she took a locket 
from beneath her dress, a plain silver locket of 
no value, but which she touched as though it 
were her greatest treasure. Within I saw the 
portrait of a dark handsome face, a brevo look-' 
ing man of twenty-five. Amy sighed a little as 
she gazed se murmured bitterly “five weaty 
years ago.” 

She put the locket back in its hiding place, 
and tired out she fell asleep. Pincushon end I 
both kept watch over her the while, and we 
thought her dreams must be pleasant ones, she 
smiled so sweetly. You know in the dear Old’ 
fairy tales all kinds of magicians and elves 

came out of trees and flowers, so it is quite 

natural I should be able to tell you all about 

what Amy dreamed, although she never really 
took me into her confidence. ‘ 

Back to her came the happy days of her 
childhood, when a tender aunt replaced the 
mother she had never known, and the fact ‘that 
she was an alien and a stranger to her father’s 
house, had no power to hurt or pain her. 

And another face than good aunt Rachel's 

figured in the dream, a dark eyed boy who took 





Only a sprig of holly, only a few thick green | 
leaves and a cluster of red berries; yet I think I | 


tableau is erded, end his darling is standing | have seen something of the world, and the fat petted her with all tho rights of soven years 


her long walks and rambles on the pleasant 
common, who protected her from sorrow, and 
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seniority. Then when she went to school, her 


sad adieus to Colin, her appeals to him to write | I am your age I shall be perfectly venerable. 
to her and come and see her, then the free and | Doesn’t it feel very dreadful to be twenty-three 
easy correspondence of childhood become year | and not married Amy?” 


by year more embarrassed and formal, until the 


two friends met again, a girl of eighteen and a | she would gladly wait for her Colin were he 
true to her. 


man of twenty-five. 
It all came back to Amy when she smiled in 


her sléep. I knew she fancied she heard Colin’s | and you have never had an offer in your life, 
voice when she looked sad, she was thinking of | nor a lover either.’ 


their separation, I knew it all. 


One scene I saw just.as plainly as she did, a | was not pretty enough for I have never had a 


snowy Christmas eve and two people, a.man and | real formal offer.” 
‘* Well my flowers are lovely ! and you'll dress | sadly, “ Baby is quite right, I am getting an old 


maid.” 


a girl sitting by a bright wood fire. The man 
wears deep mourning, a strange shadow is on 
his grave face, the girl is in tears, sad voiceless 
tears. ‘‘ Amy I love you and yet we'must part 
I must not ask you to give yourself to me, 
your father is a rich man and I have nothing 
but what I earn, and yet Amy I would give all 
the world just to know I have some place in 
your heart.” “You have Colin,” answered the 

girl from her tears ‘*I shall think of you often 

and often. while you are away, and oh! how 

happy I shall be when your regiment comes back 

from India.” 

“Five long years, will you really wait them 
forme, Amy, am I worthy of such trust.” 

“T shall be true to you, however long you 
stay, I shajl always look eagerly to your coming 
back.” 

“My holly queen,” he said fondly touching 
the wreath on her scft hair, “the bonny red 
berries suit you better than all ornament.” 

“TI don’t want ornaments, Colin, I am quite 
content to be a poor man’s wife.” 

‘“« In five years time, my darling, I shall behome 
to claim you; may we have long years to spend 
together, Amy, to make up for this separation.” 

He kissed her and took the holly berries from 
her hair as a remembrance of his loved one. 

At first letters came regularly for four years; 
these two between whom was no recognised en- 
gagement trusted in each other; then when one 
winter set in, Amy wrote to Colin Ford of her 
Aunt’s death and her own return to her step- 
mother, he never replied to her letter; from that 
day she had no word or sign from him, was it a 
wonder that on Christmas Eve the anniversary 
of their secret betrothal she should feel sad and 
anxious. 

But it was a maxim in Mrs. Vavasour’s house 
that Amy was made for work and not for ease, 
and very soon she was disturbed. Baby came 
in bearing an exquisite bouquet of hot house 
flowers. 

“Arn’t they lovely!” she said exultingly 
“and won’t they suit my blue dress deliciously.” 

“They are very beautiful” said Amy gently 
bending down to inhale their perfume. © 

* Who sent them, Baby ?” 

“Colin Lestrange “ replied Agnes with a 
suspicion of a blush ‘Mamma thinks he 
‘will propose to-night, he has been’. my 
shadow for the last six weeks.” ' The 
name of Colin had some sad memories for 
the elder sister who looked anxiously at the 

pretty excited face, and her own voice was almost 
solemn as she asked, “Is he a good man, Agnes, 
would he make you happy.” “I don’t mind 
much abouthis goodness” returned Agnes frankly 

“ and I think Frank Melliship much more amus- 
ing, but Sir Colin is immensely rich, and I shall 
be Lady Lestrange; I think what a triumph it 
will be for me to be married before Sylvia who 
is a whole two years older than I!” 

‘You need not be in such a hurry, Baby, you 


fully late if I waited for her and I want to be 


quarrel with him and that’s all that’s necessary: 
Mamma will be delighted to see me Lady | Miss,” said the maid eagerly, “and I’ve put out 
all your things, I’ll have you dressed in ten 


“« And what about Frank Melliship ?” Agnes | minutes,” 


me yourself wont you Amy, Mamma and Sylvia 
are sure to keep Mary so long. I should be dread- 


downstairs when Colin comes in.” 
had never seen this much vaunted baronet. 


I do, but I like him quite well. enough not to 


Lestrange.” 


sighed, for one moment her bright face clouded 
over, “I am very sorry, but what can I do? 


hundred.a year, and Frank feels quite certain 


four pounds a week would be very little; why 
we could never give a party.” 
“ Poor Frank.”’ 


have Sir Colin’s money, I think then I should 
be perfectly happy.” : 


dear,” with a wan smile, ‘“‘ you are quite sure 
the flowers came from Sir Coliz.’’ 
“Quite,” exhibiting a little card with the 
baronet’s name printed on one side and ‘* Miss 
A. Vavasour” written in a masculine hand on 
the other ; any further tete-a-tete was interrupted 
by the entrance of Sylvia. 
“ Ah! there you are Baby, we have been look- 
ing for you everywhere, Amy. aren’t they lovely 
flowers ?” 
“ Yes,” quietly “ Baby has just been showing 
them to me.” 
“Heath has ransacked the conservatory for 
mo but I shall not compare with Baby, And 
Amy that stupid Mary has put the lace on my 
dress all the wrong way, £ do wish you would 
come and look at it.” 
Amy rose at once; Baby, who never lingered 
where ehe was not of the first importance, walked 
off to her mother. Sylvia’s room was certainly 
very different to Amy’s ; on thebed lay a mass of 
delicate gauze the very perfection of a ball dress. 
I longed to shake Miss Sylvia very heartily 
when she coolly proposed that. Amy should sit 
down there and then, and alter the arrangement 
of the lace, which in the opinion of a sprig of 
holly looked very well asit was. I would gladly 
have wounded: Sylvia with my prickly: leaves, 
but I was fixed too firmly in Amy’s dress to 
escape. . 
The lace took a long time to re-arrange, Baby 
had been im several times to urge upon her 
sister to make haste before Amy sct the last 
stitch, and then went away to assist the young- 
est born at her toilet. 
Baby was decidedly. pretty, and I liked her 
much better than Sylvia, she was.a small child- 
like creature with long golden hair and blue 
eyes, she reminded me very much of the large 


“ Quite old enough to be married, why when | suppose Sir Colin Lestrange did not see the re- 
semblance, The clock struck eight as Amy 
twined the forget-me-nots in her sister's hair, 
and pronounced her “ finished” then Baby with 
‘No I don’t think so.” Thinking of the years | careless thanks took Sir Colin’s bouquet in her 
hand and ran gaily down stairs; it never occurred 
to her to offer to help Amy or to regret that she 
“Why you will very soon be twenty-three | would be so late in coming among the guests. 


Amy sat down and took up almost mechanic- 


ally the card which had accompanied the flowers, 
“No,” with a grave sad smile ‘I suppose I | then she buried her face in her hands and shed 
a few tears. 


“I am nearly twenty-three,” she repeated 


“Your mamma and Miss Sylvia have gone 


down this half-hour,” said Mary’s cheerful 
voice as she entered; ‘*Can I help you at all, 


“Do you love Sir Colin, Agnes?” for Amy | Miss Vavasour ?” 


“TI don’t think I shall go down at all Mary, 


“No” shaking her fair curls “I don’t think | thank you,” said the girl slowly, “I am so very 
tired, and I have not even begun to dress.” 


“Oh! it would be such a pity not to go down 


We. went back to Amy's room, Mary had 


evidently been busy there, for the bed was quite 
Mamma -won’t hear of my marrying on two | covered with preparations ; the maid went deftly 
about her work, and Amy was soon arrayed ina 


he never shall have any more, and I fancy myself | long soft dress of black, which pincushion calls 
tulle, and says is the cheapest thing girls can 


wear,of anevening. The maid fastened it here 


and there with bright red ribbons, and I began 
“ Yes, poor Frank! Oh why couldn’t Frank | to fear I should be quite discarded. 


“Tf I had only a picce of geranium for your 
hair now Miss,” lamented Mary, “ I quite forgot 


“I’m afraid the exchange can't be effected, | to ask Heath for any flowers.”’ 


Amy took me up gently. “Would this do, 
Mary.” 

The maid received me from her young lady’s 
hand a little ‘slightingly, bent my leaves with 
her tasty fiingers,and then fastened me securely 
in the coils of Amy’s soft dark hair. 

“There miss” she exclaimed triumphantly, 
“you're quite ready, and it is not nine o'clock ; 
we have been quick.” 

I don’t. know how Amy felt when we got 
down stairs, but my own sensations were of un- 
mingled triumph. How much more honoured I 
felt than my kindred holly sprigs in the deco- 
rations. 

Lam no judge of ladies’ age, so I can't tell 
whether Amy looked twenty-three, but [ am 
sure she was very sweet and pretty, for ever so 
many of the guests turned to louk at her when 
we went into the drawing-room. 

It was not a very large party, only about 
thirty people. I soon recognized Sylvia and 
Baby. Baby was dancing with a tall, dark gen- 
tleman, and I wondered if he were Nir Colin 
Lestrange. I had no chance of gratifying my 
curiosity, for Amy walked to quite another part 
of the room, and spoke to a handsome young 
man who stood like a person in a dream, looking 
at Baby as though he saw no one else at all. 

‘I am so glad to.see you Mr. Melliship.” 

‘‘ Yes; I-am here like the moth and the candle, 
Miss Vavasour, I can’t stay away from your 
sister, though I know she doesn’t care a bit to 
see me.” 

Amy was some time hefore she replied to this 
melancholy assertion, then she said gently 

*¢ You must not blame Baby, she is so young, 
and she has been brought up to fear poverty as 
the worst evil in life.” 

‘¢I don’t blame her” said Melliship bitterly, 








ere only eighteen.” 


wax dolls little girls sometimes carry ; but I 


“ she is a great deal too good for anything but 
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a a pellt e, and I am quite sure I never shall have 
® palace to put her in, like that fellow,” and he 
looked savagely in the direction of Baby’s part- 
ner, “he’s old enough to be her father.” 

“Hardly” said Amy, shortly. “Sir Colin 
Lestrange is barely thirty, and Agnes was 
eighteen last week.” 

“And I'm twenty-two” replied Frank prompt- 
ly, “(no ages could be so suitable as eighteen 
and twenty-two, Miss Vavasour.” Thé young man 
‘was certainly over head and ears in love, and 
being by nature a very sympathetic sprig of 
holly, I pitied him. 

“ Have you seen Baby yet, Mr. Melliship ?” 

“Yes, and she wished me a Merry Christmas, 
the might as well have wished that I should 
have a fortune left me, just as if I could have a 
‘merry’ anytling, with her flirting away like 
that.” 

“ Just look at her.” 

Amy did look, she had heard a great deal of 
Sir Colin. Mrs. Vavasour had met him at a 
dinner-party, and he had since haunted her in 
public (for Baby’s scke of course), still this was 
his first visit to Elm Lodge, and the elder sister 
had been unable to judge of his attraction. As 
the looked at him now, I felé her give’a great 
start, and at the sanre moment I recognized my- 
self that Baby’s very eligible suitot was no other 
than her sister’s lover, whose head I had seen 
in the cheap silver locket. 

Amy looked once and once only, then she re- 
covered her sclf-possession, and the waltz having 
ended a quadrille struck up and she atcepted the 
hand of a middle aged partner whom pincushion 
declares to bethe family Doctor. I took a gréat 
dislike to this gentleman at once. Even a sprig of 
holly has its likes and dislikes; I hated the way 
in which he 'yave Amy his arm, arid felt quite 
sorry when he hurried us away from poor Frank 
Melliship whose melancholy was much preferable 
to Mr. Green's cheerfu] ness. * 

I fancy Mr. Green always looked cheerful, I 
am quite sure that self-sctisfied smile of his 
never left his lips, I wondered very much how 
he managed when invited to a funeral, the 
cleverest doctors lose their patients sometimes 
‘you know they can’t eure everyone, and I had 
a very strong idea that were medical men ever 
of service to sprigs of holly, I should yet refuse 
the good offices of Dr. Green. Amy and Mr. 
uadrille in perfect silence, 
he did not make any mistakes, and seemed to 
devote his whole attention to his petent leather 
shoes; I am sure he never left off admiring them. 
Mrs. Vavasour looked well pleased, and Baby 
laughed as though very much ammsed. 

When the dance was over, Mr. Green expressed 
a great wish to see the conservatory, and Amy 
though declaring there was nothing to see-in it, 
was obliged to take him to the great glass house, 
as it looked to me which opened from the 
drawing-room, “ I am fifty three Miss 
Vavasour” said Mr. Green cheerfully when he 
had'found a chair for Aniy, and sat down beside 
her, “ ours is a long lived family, I see no reason 
why I shonld not reach four score.” 

I wondered to hear him speak of this as a 
great age. Why, some of my cousins; the forest 
trees are quite young at a hundred years. 

Amy sat pulling a flower to pieces ; I really 
believe she was laughing, “ It is not good that 
man should live alone” went on Mr, Green in 
exactly the same tone, “ therefore I have resolved 
to inarry.” 


Green danced their q 


“'Take care 
a lottery.” 


” said Amy archly, ‘marriage is 
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to my own penetration to draw a prize, Miss 
| Vavasour ; will you honor me by becoming Mrs. 
| Green ?” 

“ Say no,” whispered every one of my leaves 
to Amy. “Say no.” 

Miss Vavasour did not seem at all surprised. 

“I’m very much obliged, Mr. Green, but I 
shouldn’t suit.” 

“Not suit!” amazed. 

“No, I’m not fifty-three, I don’t come of a 
long-lived family, I have no hope of reaching 
four-score years, and should be very sorry if 1 
had. You see, Mr. Green, our past, present and 
future are quite different, we should never get 
on together.” 

“Mrs. Vavasour gave me to understand that 
such an alliance would cause her great satis- 
faction.” 

“I believe it would,” said Amy demurely, 
“but I can’t marry anyone just to cause mam- 
ma great satisfaction; you need not regret me, 
Mr. Green, I am an undutiful daughter; be 
sure I should not be an obedient wife.” 

But Mr. Green had fled! Itisafact! Amy 
and I never saw him get up, but when she had 
finished her little speech his chair was empty. 

“It’s very odd”’ said Amy, with a laugh that 
was half ‘a sigh, “the only offer except Colin’s I 
had in my life, and it is from a man whom 
mamma has persuaded that a wife would be 
more economical than a house-keeper. I suppose 
I shall nevet have a lover now.” 

My young mistress rose to leave the conservas 
tory, then she sat down abruptly; the glass 
doors had opened and a gentleman entered, he 
who had been dancing with Baby—Sir Uolin 
Lestrange. 

He came straight up to Amy, and took her 
hand in his. 

“ My darling, have I found you after all these 
years!” 

“Colin!” and her head fell on his, shoulder, 
«Colin, have you really come back ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, in the words of the old song‘ I’m 
come back, love, to marry thee ;’ tell me darling 
why you have been hiding from me all this 
time.” 

“T hiding, Colin?” 

“Yes, for twelve months I have had no word 
from you, then when I come back, richer than I 
ever hoped to be, through my poor cousin’s 
death, and prizing wealth and title only for your 
sake, I find you fled.” 

“ Did you go to the old place, Colin?” 

“Indeed I did, I found your aunt’s grave, 
and no one in the village could tell me any- 
thing of my darling, except that she had gone 
home. Amy, my whole time has been one long 
search for you since that.” 

* And how did you find me?” 

“Iwas attracted to Mrs. Vavasour the first 
time I met her, because bearing the same name 
I thought she would tell me of you ; she could 
not or would not help me; but for hearing one 
of the girls—Baby, I think—speak of Amy, we 
might never have met.. | made up my mind 
then to come and sce if Amy Vavasour; of Elm 
Lodge, were my little lost love.” 

“ And you love me still, Colin.” 

“My dear, I told you long ago you were 
dearest in the world tome ; now tell me why did 
you not accept my flowers ; I chose ont all our 
own favourites.” 

‘I never guessed that Sir Colin Lestrange 
and Colin Ford were one and the same ; besides, 
Colin, the flowers were not sent to me.” 

“To whom then?” 





“Tam not afraid,” he said stiffly, “I can trust 





name is silane, Iam only Amy, you know, and 
yet I am Miss Vavasour.” |. 

‘* You shall be Amy to me all my life, darling, 
but I hope you won’t insist long on keeping the 
other name. Mrs. Vavasour tyrannizes. over 
you, pet.’’ 

“She does not mean to; she promised Paps if 
ever my Aunt died she would take care of me.”’ 

“Well,” said Sir Colin earnestly, “I don't 
think Mrs. Vavasour fulfils her trust well; I 
wish you would let me take her place, Amy, 
nothing in this world could make meso happy 
as to have you with me always, to take what 
care of you heart and life could: Amy, im the 
old days, when you were a tiny child, you used 
to call yourself my little wife: darling, won’t 
you give yourself te me, and let me eall you by 
that sweet name now ?” 

“Say yes, say yos!’’ whispered everyone of 
my leaves to Amy, and once again she followed 
their council, beeause for the second time it was 
that of her own heart. 

Sir Colin bent and kissed her. Ah, but he 
had a right to do so henceforward, without the 
aid of my mystic comrade the mistletoe. 

“The best gift that Christmas has ever 
brought to me is your love, my darling,” whis- 
pered Colin. ‘In all my life I shall remember 
this night, and its holly-crowned Queen; [have 
the old wreath still, dear.” 

When Amy went to bed that night she took 
me tenderly out of .her hair, and placed mein a 
box on her dressing table, 

“'To think,” whispered the girl, dreamily to 
herself, “ that I should be loyed again, that 
Colin should care for me just as he did before.’’ 

Pincushion told me later on that Mrs. Vavasour 
was very much disappointed, but Baby kissed 
Amy very prettily, and said that she was glad 
no one had tempted her to give up dear old Frank. 

I fancy before long there was a grand wedding, 
but I can tell you nothing about that, for soon 
after that day had passed—when every one gets 
presents by post (Baby bad a ring from Frank) 
—Mary placed pincushion and the box which was 
my home, in an enormous trunk ; and. after 
what seemed to us a long long night, we woke 
up on another dressing table, where everything 
was very fine and beautiful, but pincushion, who 
had a new satin cover, held her own as ap old 
family servant, and I made myself respected for 
my experience and worldly wisdom. . As for the 
silver locket, my Lady wears it always in its 
old place. Amy often looks at me. She wears 
lovely dresses now, and Mary calls her “my 
Lady.” I think she is very happy. 

One evening she took me from the box and 
put me, faded as I was, into her soft dair; 
she and Sir Qolin , dined alone that night, 
and he soon followed her into the drawing-room. 
“A year ago to-night, Amy ” he said fondly, 
‘and the holly berries have come ont again to 
celebrate the happiest anniversary in our life.” 
Lovers still, they looked almost disappointed 
when the clock struck eight. 

* Mamma and the girls will be here soon,” 
said Lady Lestrange. 

‘I hope you did not ask Dr. Green,” said her 
husband laughing, for he had heard of the 
doeter’s proposal. 

* No, but Frank Melliship is coming, Yeu,” in 
reply to Sir Colin’s questioning glance, “ it is ail 
settled, I think they will be married in the sum- 
mer, an old uncle has done something for Frank, 
and love has conquered Baby’s ambition,” 
“Well done, Baby’’ murmured my leaves, 
“Mr, and Mrs. Melliship shall have the best 
wishes of A SPRIG OF HOLLY,” 





“To Baby, she is Miss A, Vavasour; her real 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF 
TWO PRIMROSE GLOVES. 


—_-__—_— 


Last Christmas I was staying in an old- 
fashioned country house, seven miles from any 
town, and with the chance of letters only once a 
day. The weather was misetable, out-door 
sports being weéllenigh impossible; and yet I 
was profoundly happy, for among Squire 
Norton’s guests was Seymour, and to my 
mind she wis the prettiest girl in England. 

We were nob on . for whieh. Madge | dence 
alone was ta blame, e certainly knew all I 


wanted to say to ips ye perversely never gavo | been 


fo katate 
6 morning 





what cate oppresses you ?” 


eddies there is a large danve, wud t Ah : nly she says sho |. 
have hot a single of light pares van |X : thé Christmas Eve when 

can't imagine how ‘brought bo few.” t iy partner, not for dance or 

“Tf that is all your trouble, you may dee nll quadrille, ‘Whole life, so 


again; # seveti-mile rido ig nothing, I'll se 
ea are many pairs of gloves 


you 
Madge laughed. _ Don't mike too sure.” 
“Too sure, Miss Beymout; of course I can 
choose aeeaere ne phe rere 

“ Well tty,” she laughed, *T should like them 
very ed vs it would look so dreadfully strange 
to dance without gloves.” 

There were ten glove shops in B., and I walked 
jinto the largest, and handed Madge’s soiled 
‘white glove with all the confidence possible to 
{the young man behind the countor, Te my 
horror he shook his head. 

“We have nothing*so smailimn any of our 
boxes; the children about here wear silk or 
woollen gloves.” 

“~« But it is not a child; itis a lady.” 

The man smiled provokingly: “ Our ladies 
have very different hands.” 

‘* But I must have the gloves: I really must. 
Couldn’t you unpick a pair and make them 
smaller?” 

“They would be stretched out of all. shape, 
sir, if we did. You won’t get such gloves as 
these out of London,” 

,And the rival shopkeepers told me jnst the 
same thing. My despair, was great: the first 
errand Madge had eyer honored me~ with 
seemed to, be a total failure. Walking de- 
spondingly down the High Street I met the curate 
of the parish church ; he had been an old college 
friend of mine, and a few nights ago we had 
renewed our intimacy over Squire Norton’s 
wine. 

* You look as if you *d lost half-a-crown and 
Picked up sixpence,” was his cheerful salutation, 
“come home and have some lunch with me.” 

I did. His fire was very bright, his chops 
delicious. Although I don’t at all believe in the 
necessity of confession, I did trust my clerical 
friend with the story of my difficulties; he was 
good enough not to laugh at me; perhaps he 
had beén in love himself, 

“Don’t look so miserable,” he exclaimed; “I'll 
get the gloves for you.” 

“You! impossible; it’s very kind Charley, but 





| sense ! 


“No; but you see when I collect the alms at 
church, I have a very extended view of the 
ladies’ hands, and I know one” he blushed a 
little, this meek young curate, here “ who has 
the smallest hand imaginable, I’m very inti- 
mate with her father; and if you wait here, I'll 
get. you the gloves Jn half-an-hour.” 
I rode back to the Squire’s, and presented 
Madge With a most elegant pair of primrose 
gloves; four buttons; size, five and three- 
quarters. The little lady was very grateful. I 
Pree, my success inspired her with vast. confi- 
a posers, for when between the 
Hatmas Eve, I told her what Lhad 
3 to ” ao long, she did not answer 


tide which is so neafly 

I are invited to Squire 

spend our festival in the 
phone! aber I. brought my bride in 
p Cinningham came up ta 


Ko 






that he was engaged to the: 
6 world ; I quite believe he 
ef the pair of prim. 

haa hidden among 


pebeeer te Pe een re 





A reom in the gery 39 inn of a country town 
had thé reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
would @leep in it and it was therefore shut up; 
but itso happened that at an @lection the inn 

was quite full, and there wag only the haunted 
room unoccupied, A gentleman's gamekeeper 
came to the inn, exeéedingly fatigued by a long 
journey, aid wanted @ bed. He was informed 
that unless he chose to occupy the haunted room 
he must seek a bed elsewhere, 

“Haunted!” exclaimed he; * stuff and non- 
I'll sleep in it! Ghost or demon, I'll 
take a look at what haunts it.” 

Accordingly, after fortifying himself with a 
pipe and tankard, he took up his quarters in the 
haunted chamber and retired to rest. He had 
not lain down many minutes when the bed shook 
under him most fearfully. He sprang out of 
bed, struck a light (for ho had taken the pre- 
caution to placc’a box of Incifer matches by his 


roof but could discover nothing. 

The courageots fellow would not return to 
bed; but remained watching for some time. 
Presently he saw the bed shake violently ; the 
floor was firm; nothing moved but ‘the bed. 
Determined, if possible, to find out the cause of 
his bed-quake, he looked in the bed, under the 
bed, and near the bed, and not seeing anything 
to account for the shaking, which every, now 
and then secimed to sieze on the bed, he at last 
pulled it from the wall. Then the “murder 
came out.” The sign-board of the inn was fas- 
tened to the outer wall by a nut and screw, 
which came through the back of the bed, and 
when the wind swung the sign-board to and fro 
the movement was communicated to the bed, 
causing it to shake in the violent manner. The 


ghost, informed the landlord next morning of 
the real nature of his unearthly visitor, and was 
handsomely rewarded for rendering a room, 


to tarry ua, aud imparted to | gh, 


Tue jiaunten fPHamBER, | 


bedside), and made'a careful examination of the | 


gamekeeper, delighted at having hunted up the 





ghost stories on record might no doubt have 
been traced to similar sources, if those to whom 
the “ ghosts” appeared had been ag * a 
a8 Ou gemekeeper. 








THE QUAKER AND THE PARSON, 





A ea was a barber, being sued by 
the parson far-tithes, Yea and Nay went to him 
and demanded the reason why he troubled him, 
aa he had uever had any dealings with him im 


* Why,” the parson, “ it is for tithes.” 
Bor tii ‘ways the Quaker; “TI pr’ythe, 
friend, upon. what account ?” 


bs Why weys the parson,” for preaching in 


¥ Alas, then," replied the Quaker, “I have 
nothing to pay thee, for I come not there.” 
"Qh, but you might,” says the pafson, “ for 
doors are always open at convenient times :” 
and Hicreupap said he would be paid, seeing 


it wae due. . 
Yea and Ni thereupon shook his head, and 
@ several wry faces, departed, and imme 


tely entered his aption (it being a corporation 
town) against the parson for forty shillings, 
The parson, upon notice of this, came to him, 
and very hotly demanded why he put such dia 
gtace upon him, and for what he owed him the 


meaty; frten ” replied the Quaker, “ for 
trimming ?” 

- “For trimming!” said the parson j “why, I 
wae never triiamed by you in my life,” ~ 

“Oh, but-thou mightst have come @nd been 
trimmed if thou hadst pleased, for my 
always opén at convenicnt times as well “” 


thine,” © 
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Fer simple, and simple fee, and all the fees tu 
tail, are nothing when compared te theethou 
best of fees—fee-male. 

“ Cam you flirt a fan? ””—asked a coquette of 
her partner :—" No,” he replied, “ I eannot, but 
I can fan a flirt.” 

A Baxrister entering Westminster Hall with 
his wig very much awry, provoked much merri- 
ment,—addressing Curran said, ‘*Do you see 
anything ridiculous in my wig ?” “Nothing ex- 
cept it be the Head”’ answered Curran. 

On the eve of a great battle, a young officer 
asked Marshal Toiras for leave of absence to go 
and see his father, who was at the point of 
deuth.—‘* Go,” said the Marshal, “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
‘be long in the land.” 

A younea cornet facetiously asked Wellington 
at a celebrated banquet, whether he was ever 
surprised at Waterloo? “No,” said his. grace 
good humouredly, “but I'm exceedingly sur- 
prised now.” 

A Onergymay offered 4 boy’ an orange if he 
would tell him “ where God was ? ’’—** Tell me,” 
replied the boy, “where he is not, and Ill 
give you two.” 

S1z Watrer Scorr once gave an Irishman a 
shilling, when sixpence would have been suffi- 
cient.“ Remember, Pat,’’ said Sir Walter, “ you 
owe mé sixpence.””—“ May your honour live till 
I pay you,” was the reply. 

ir was once said of a glutton, that he had 
eaten away his senses.— Pooh!” said a wit, 
“they would not be a mouthful for him.” 

Wuicn are the two hottest letters of the 








you don’t wear five and three-quarters,” 


hitherto useless, now quite serviceable, All the 





alphabet ?—K N (Osyenne). 


doors are © 
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LORD LOVEL’S LUCK 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





<a 


BY JANE FAULKE WATLING. 


CHAPTER I. 


***Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
"T'was Christmas told the merriest tale.” 
Sin Water Scorr. 


PEAGRGHERE, auntie, what do you 

: think of the hall, now?” and 

(a7 Nancy Bell glanced with par- 

é Yo ~ donable pride at the decora- 

ere) tions in holly and bay, in 

laurel, and ivy, and mistletoe, 

Dye which she had just completed. 

“ It’s pretty enough,” replied 

the stately old lady thus appealed to, 

“but you didn’t doit all by yourself ?” 

“No, but I designed it all, and told 

the men how to arrange everything. Septimus 

Goodenough helped me, it’s true, till he made a 
fool of himself—then I sent him away.” 
































“How!” with dignity, “you know I like 
Septimus.” 

“Yes,” slowly, “‘and he pretends to like me, 
but he needn’t squeeze the spikes of the holly 
leaves into my fingers, or try to kiss me under 
the mistletoe with servants looking on.” 

“ Certainly not; still I hope you will be kind 
to Septimus, he is a very worthy young man, 
and I should like to see you married to him.” 

“ Thank you, auntie, then I should not,” with 
decision, Then to change the topic of con- 
versation she began to sing— 

“ Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate 
A-combing his milk white steed, 

When up came Lady Nancy Bell; 
A wishing her lover good speed, speed, speed ; 
A wishing her lover good speed. 

“Oh where are you going—” 

“Nancy!” 

It was Mrs, Hollybrook’s voice that thus 
uttered the name of her grand-nicce, but the 
tone was quite indescribable, there was some- 
thing in it so tragic, so horrified, so full of 
grieved alarm that poor Nancy stopped in her 
song with her mouth open with astonishment, 
and it was a second or two before she could 
sufficiently regain her breath to say 

“ Yes, aunt,” 





“Never sing that song again. Never thins 
such a thought,” she went on passionately, 
“‘ Lord Lovel is a marked man, and you are a3 
much divided from him as though you were at 
the equator and he at the pole.” 

Nancy was tempted to ask 

‘‘ Which pole, aunt?” but respect for the oll 
lady restrained her and she merely said 

**T didn’t know that there was anything very 
remarkable about Lord Lovel, except that ha 
has a very pretty name, and he is as poor, [ 
have heard uncle say, as a church mouse, bus 
what has that to do with my singing an old 
ballad ?” 

“With your singing—nothing. With your 
thinking thoughts that will upset your peace 
of mind—a great deal.” And the old lady still 
trembled with excitement. 

The girl made a merry grimace as she said 

“T don’t think I have any peace of mind to 
upset aunt, and I’m quite sure if I haye Lord 
Lovel wont disturb it. From what I’ve heard 
he’s awfully proud, though he hasn’t a penny 
to his name. There's old uncle Martin has in- 
vited him down to Minster-Lovel for years past 
to spend Christmas, and his lordship has always 
‘declined with thanks.’ I’m sure I'd never in- 
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vite him again if I were uncle. But he still 
does so, year after year, and he always will till 
he dies.” ; 

“My dear, you don’t know anything about 
it,” replied Mrs. Hollybrook grandly, “and I’m 

‘not going to discuss the subject now; I only 
wish you to remember that your uncle Martin's 
‘name is not to be mentioned before Lord Lovel, 
or your kindred to him in any way alluded to. 
His lordship is coming here to spend Christmas 
Day and to meet Dolly Nonnithorne, who you 
know is as well-born as himself, and is a great 
heiress,” 

“ Ah I see! the future Lady Lovel must be 
well born as well as rich, he remembers the old 
prophecy— 

* When the pure blood mingles with the base, 

Woe to the old and honoured race; 

Then let the high born Lovel plot and plan, 

For Lovel’s blood shall be Lovel’s ban.” 
And I suppose,” Nancy went on, “ he thinks to 
get the stream pure again, and wash out the 
effect of his grandfather’s marriage with the 
daughter of an attorney.” 
- “T don’t think your -remark is in very gocd 
taste, when you remember that it is through the 
attorney's daughter that your uncle is connected 
with the Lovels,” retorted the dame. 
' T seem ‘to be most unfortunate in all my 
remarks this morning, aunt,” replied the girl 
sweetly, 

* You know I don’t venerate blue blood as you 
do, and I am apt to get satirical when I hear of 
people making themselves and others miserable 
through such old-world notions. They did very 
well five hundred years ago. But tell me some- 
thing. Does Dolly Donnithorne know why you 
have invited her here ? ” ; 

“ Yes; so do her family. If Lovel and she 
like each other there will be no difficulty, and 
he would become a man of importance and in- 
fluence in the county.” 

“Yes,” with a little sigh. 

The entrance of Squire Holiybrook put an end 
to the conversation. 

A fine, benevolent, hale old man, with cheeks 
like a winter apple, hair white as snow, and a 
merry twinkle in his blue eyes, which perhaps 
prepared people for the many whims and oddities 
in which he indulged. 

He came into the great hall now leaning upon 
a thick stick, for he was over eighty, and, up- 
right as his frame was his limbs tottered beneath 
the weight of many winters, but he looked around 
him with a bright smile, and said cheerfully. 

“Fine doings here. Trying to make the old 
hall look bright and young again, I see, and 
what a pile of mistletoe, but trust the girls for 
that, they take good care temptation shan’t be 
wanted, even if they box a fellow’s eurs for fall- 
ing intoit. Danghters of Eve, they’reall alike; 
they’re as bad now as they were in my day.” 

“Tam sure, Anthony—” began Mrs, Holly- 
brook with dignity. 

But her husband interrupted her. 

“Of course, dear, we know you were the ex- 
ception; we know, we know, younever did any- 
thing of the kind. You didn’t set the lads by 
the ears and make-the lasses jealous, and you 
didn’t drive me to fight a duel over you. No, 
not a bit of if; but it’s sixty years ago, so we'll 
say no more about it, but I still like to kiss a 

pretty girl under the mistletoe. Don’t I, 
Nancy ?” 

“Yes, you dreadful uncle; but I’m going to 
kiss you under the mistletoe now, before the 
young men come. Then I shall look as demure 
as pussy there. But I’ve lots todo. I promised 





Septimus Goodenough to go skating with him. 
He doesn’t deserve it, but I suppose I must 
keep my word.” 

“ That's the way you go, flouting a man and 
yet keeping him in tow; just as it used to be in 
my days ; but we'll have a far finer gentleman 
here to night than Septimus,” with a twinkle 
in his eye, “so don’t be in a hurry lassie.” 

“Oh! auntie has warned me off from ‘ Land- 
less Lovel’ as they call him,” said the girl with 
a mischievous expression of countenance. 

“And I’m sure I’m ever so much nicer than 
Dolly Donnithorne; am I not uncle?’ and she 
nestled close to the old man’s side, and held up 
her bright pretty face for a kiss. 

“ You're the dearest, and nicest, and best little 
girl in the county,” replied the old man 
gallantly; “but your aunt's got a match- 
making fit upon her. Leave her alone my dear, 
leave her alone, the eggs she nurses with such 
care always turn-out addled.” 

With which the old man went and seated him- 
self by one of the huge fireplaces, while his 
wife assuming not to have heard his dis- 
paraging remark about her pet schemes, walked 
off towards the kitchen to inspect the prepara- 
tions being made there for the morrow’s 
festivities. 

Her work in decorating the hall being com- 
pleted, Nancy Bell danced off to her own room, 
where also a large fire was burning. 

She had come for the ostensible purpose of 
putting on a dress suitable for out-of-door ex- 
ercise, for she was a wonderful little skater and 
could glide over the ice as gracefully as a bird 
skims the surface of a lake. 

Standing before the glowing fire and watch- 
ing the great logs of wood as they burned and 
crackled merrily on the hearth, Nancy forgot 
that Squire Goodenough was waiting for her, 
and that it would take her a full quarter of an 
hour to get ready to accompany him, and her 
thoughts wandered off to other things, and she 
stood there thinking, rather of the guests who 
were to arrive at Hollybrook Hall this Christ- 
mas Eve, than of the man who'was thinking 
only of her. 

“Thave so often dreamed of ‘ Landless 
Lovel’ as they call him,” she mused, “and 
wondered what he was like, and if the ill luck 
of the Lovels was always going to pursue him, 
For hours at a time when uncle Martin has in- 
vited me to the Court I have wandered about 
the picture galleries and speculated and dreamed 
about this last descendant of a noble line, and 
now at last I shall see him. I wonder if he is 
like the portrait of his grandfather. And T 
wonder if he will fall in love with Dolly Don- 
nithorneand marry her. She isn’t much to look 
at, it’s true, but I have heard that she is ami- 
able and charitable, and, greatest attraction of 
all, that she has twenty thousand a-year. Ah, 
me! if I had twenty thousand a-year, what 
wonderful things I could do with it. I wonder 
now if I would change with Dolly, if it were 
possible. 

And her eye involuntarily sought along swing 
glass, in which she could see her own reflection 
at full length as she stood. 

A very pretty reflection it was, too. 

Her figure scarcely exceeded five feet in height 
but it was plump and roundly moulded; her 
delicate form presented an outline without an 
angle, and entirely made up of fine undulating 
lines, very captivating {o the masculine mind, 
while the face and head that surmounted the 
dainty little figure were perfect in their 1are 
beauty and loveliness, Pictyre to yourself a 








fine oval face with violet blue eyes fringed with 
long lashes, a well-balanced head crowned with 
an abundance of beautiful brown hair, and withal 
an ever-varying play of expression that will 
convince you that Byron was right in his esti- 
mate of feminine beauty, and that, despite her 
other attractions, “ animation” is woman's great- 
est charm—picture all this in its highest perfec- 
tion and you will see, in your mind's eye, Nancy 
Bell. 

That she was pleasant to look upon Nancy 
could not help knowing, not that she exagger- 
ated the power of her beauty, but as she took 
stock of herself this morning she sighed. She 
would not like to change places with Dolly 
Donnithorne if she had to take her personal ap- 
pearance with her wealth, and yet on the other 
hand what was the use of good looks, supple- 
mented with a hundred a-year and a compara- 
tively plebeian descent ? 

“ Oh, if 1 were only a man!” thought the girl, 
“if I could only do something to make money 
or to win a position! It’s an awful thing to be 
awoman. If awoman longs for wealth, or power, 
or rank, she must marry for it. If the man 
she loved could give it to her it would be all very 
well; but of course he never can; andit’sloveina 
cottage, or a fife without love in a castle, unless 
more miserable still, a poor woman gets neither. 
And I don’t think I should make a nice old 
maid ; no, I’m sure I shouldn't.” 

At this point of her reflections a servant en- 
tered to inform her that Mr. Goodenough had 
been waiting “ ever so long,” and she hurriedly 
began to don her skating costume. 

It was an expensive dress for a young lady 
whose independent income amounted to not 
more than a hundred a-year, but her rich uncles 
were constantly giving her presents, and Nancy, 
like most pretty women, had a great weakness 
for pretty things. 

She is dressed at last, the fur-trimmed velvet 
of her dress just matching the colour of her 
bonny brown hair, while the bit of blue in her 
hat and round her throat match well with the 
hue of her eyes, one more look in the glass, and 
snatching up her gloves she ran down stairs to 
her impatient cavalier who felt the words of 
remonstrance die away on his lips as he looked 
at her and thought what a lucky fellow he was 
to be favoured with her company at all, and how 
waiting for it was only avery small price to pay 
for such an inestimable privilege. 

“T don’t believe it’s of any use our going; 
I’m sure the ice won’t be safe, and it’s going to 
snow,” she said, without making the least apo- 
logy for her tardiness, and trying to tease him. 

“Oh no, the ice was in splendid condition this 
morning ?” replied Septimus. 

“And who is going with us ?” she next de- 
manded, 

“ Harold Tracsy and his sister.” 

“Ah!” and a gleam of mischief flashed from 
her blue eyes, for Milly Tracey was supposed to 
have a preference for Squire Goodenough, and 
he had been accused by more than one busybody 
of flirting with her. 

“I am glad Harold is coming’ 
Nancy ; “ he skates so beautifully.” 

“Yes,” gloomily, “ everybody does every thing 
better than I do.” 

“Tam glad you are aware of your shortcom- 
ings,’ is the saucy retort. 

Then they start off at a good pace to meet the 
rector’s son and daughter, and we will stay be- 
hind to learn something “about Lord Lovel, or 
“Tandless Lovel,” as he is more generally 


called, | 


’ pursues 
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CHAPTER II, 


*« Héwe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
TENNYSON, 


Few families ia England have been mors 
noble, more wealthy, or more powerful, than 
that of the Lovels in their day. 

But that day has long since fled: gone. are the 
glories of his race: gone are the broad acres and 
stately mansions, the wealth; the dignity and 
the power that had once been associated with 
his name, and the present baron may with truth 
sing-- 

* No foot of land do I possess; 
No cottage in this wilderness.” 

No doubt the same assertion would hold 
equally good with many of us, but it must be 
eonfessed such a state of things is an ex- 
ception and not a rule with peers of the realm 
of Great Britain. 

Many causes had combined to produce this 
unhappy result, 

First of all, fr centuries the Lovels had prac- 
ticed open-handed hospitality, and had lived 
beyond their means, and while they had dis- 
dained to seek new titles and new honours, they 

had also disdained ta fill such places in the state 
as would have brought wealth wherewith to 
sustain the splendour of their, old ones. They 
had remained stationary, or rather had declined 
in greatness, while men of. yesterday stepped 
boldly before them. 

The great-grandfather of Lawrence, Lord 
Lovel, had in his youth indulged freely in riot- 
ous living, the son had followed in his footsteps, 
and to make matters worse had married a pretty 
girl for her beauty alone, the almost penniless 
daughter of an attorney. 

Needless to say, their money was soon spent, 
debt accumulated, father and son had, sold or 
mortgaged everything they could touch, and as 
though to-complete the ruin of the family, the 
husband of the attorney’s daughter had become 
involved in a lawsuit which lasted till his own 
son became of age, when the Court of Chancery 
decided against him. 

Then it was that the entail which had kept 
some of the estates from the auctioneer’s. ham~- 
mer was broken, and Minster-Lovel a few years 
afterwards passed from the hands of those to 
whose ancestors it had belonged for centuries. 

Worse still, it was purchased by a Mr. Martin 
Lovel Bell, the son of the brother of that Lady 
Lovel who, was supposed to have brought ill. 
blood and ill-luck into the family she entered, 

Be that as it may, her brother's son, when 
quite a middle-aged man, became the possessor 
of the lands which should, but for the selfishness 
and weakness of his ancestors, have .been the 
birthright of her own grandson. 

The father of our hero, conscious of the sacri- 
fice he was compelled to make for the family 
honour and credit, married a lady of good family 
and supposed to be an heiress. 

So she was, up to the time of her marriage, 
but then her father married his cook, who soon 
presented him with a sturdy son, whom we have 
already met dancing attendance. upon Miss 
Nancy Bell, none other than Septimus Good- 
enough, Esquire. 

The cause of his uncomfortable Christian name 
was this. His father had had six sons by his 
first, wife, who, had all died in their infancy. 
“The seventh may be lucky,” he said, “and 
we'll call him Septimus.” 


Lord Lovel’s nearest relation; for his father had 
died when he was quite young, and his mother 
but a few years ago, and he had ho relations on 
his father’s side, except some very distant cousins. 


stedfastly refused to enter her father’s house, or 
accord him her forgiveness for his marriage, and 
she had never seen her half-brother, hence the 
two young men had never met. 
Mother and son had led a life as exclusive as it 
was narrow, and unenjoyable. She had an an- 
nuity of five hundred a year. This, however, 
would die with her; and though ‘shé carefully 
instructed the young Lord Lovel to put a high 
value upon the splendour and impdrtanee of his 
race and name, she yet saw the desirability of 
his having some profession, by which, when she 
was dead, he could support hi , and win for 
himself wealth; distinction heyond what was 
due to him by birth, was not to be thought of 
by a Lovel. 
With such thoughts and motives, it was 
obvious that the only profession open to 
young man, was the law. So, after duly eating 
the regulation number of dinners, he was called 
to the bar of the Outer Temple. 
True, he had no talent, or inclination for the 
law, though he was clever enough at other 
things. 
He could paint a very tolerable picture, could 
piers and sing, and compose a little; could dab- 
le a little in literature, and preferred almost 
any occupation, rather than that of sitting in 4 
close stuffy court, attired in a wig and gown, 
listening to other men talk; or to being em- 
ployed in chambers, poring over. a brief. 
Not that his briefs were many, nor did they 
increase in number; and how young Lovel 
managed to live, ifhe had no private income, 
was a marvel to most men. 
It need not have been so, however, if they had 
been in the secret. He wrote articles, and 
essays, and stories for the weekly press; to these 
he never put his name, and. he was even wise 
enough to lay aside his title altogether, in his 
dealings with editors and publishers. 
He was as proud as any.of his ancestors, 
perhaps more so, because his pride and a barren 
title were all that remained to him. 
Of his living relations, besides his mother, he 
had known little or nothing ; they were all dis, 
tant cousins. For three generations there. had 
been but one child born to the direct heir of the 
Lovels, and that a son, consequently the, con- 
nections he had heard of were only so by mar- 
riage, and the most wealthy and objectionable 
ones were, the relatives ef his grandmother, 
the attorney’s daughter, whose brothers and 
sisters had bestowed the name of Loyel as a 
ehristian name on all their children, 
Qld Squire Hollybrook was one of, these 
distant connections, but he had been very kind 
to the late Lord and.Lady Lovel, he was 
Lawrence’s godfather, and though the young 
man was not likely to be his heir, he having 
nephews and near relatives of his own, still the 
squire had more than once said that Lawrence 
Lovel would find he had not been forgotten, 
when his will, was read, 
Thus, though he had not been to Hollybrook 
Hall since his mother died, Lord Lovel had ac. 
cepted the inyitation to spend this Christmas 
there to meet an heiress, who as Mrs. Holly- 
brook expressed it in her letter, “would just 
suit him,” 
Meanwhile, the hours have slipped away on 
thisChristmas Eve,and Miss Nancy Bell, attended 


During her lifetime, the late Lady Lovel had 


this hand she extended to 





has returned to the hall, warm and flushed with 
healthy exercise. 

She has been laughing at her companion for 
his clumsiness, which has resulted in several 
heavy falls on the ice, though he has hot 
seriously hurt himself, and she is loo _80 
bright, and beautiful, and saucy, that even 
Hollybrook cannot help comparing ‘her with 
Miss Donnithorne, who has just arriyed, and 
thinking she had made a mistake in inviting 
Nancy to the house at the same time with the 
plain common-place littlé heiress. 

I am afraid that a throb of exultant fibity 
‘stirred’ Nancy’ s heart, as, without stop) 
‘divest herself of her walking costume, ha yee 
into the drawing-room to greet the new sivival, 

For :the heiress was seated by the fire ; her 
spare, thin, boniey body looked pinched and half 
frozen, while. her sallow cheeks. were, hollow, 
and her nose. was drawn and red at the tip wi with 
the combined effects of cold and indigestion, | her 
watery eyes were grey and fish-like, and the 
the warm, plump, 
rosy fingers. which Nancy held. out, to her, was 
large, boney, and so cold, that it seemed to give 
an icy shock to the one it touched.’ | 
“How are you ?’ asked Nancy cheerfully. 
Not at all well” was the reply; “I have a 
cold, and a little neuralgia, and my head aches, 
and the weather doesn’t agree with me at all. 
I ought to be wrapped’ up in cotton wool all the 
winter, I am so delicate; and then my nerves 
have been so shaken. We misséd the carriage 
sent to meet ys, and Perkins and I took a fly from 
the station, and that five miles’ drive seemed as 
though it would never end. I wonder I sur- 
vived it. I was never so shaken in my life.” 
“ You would have been more shaken if you 
had been on the ice with us to day,” said Nancy 
with a merry laugh, “ Mr.G enongh fell no 
less than five times, and I can téll you a fall on 
the ice isn’t a joke, I had one once and cut my 
head dreadfully.” _ 
“And you attempted it again?” asked Miss 
Donnithorne in surprise. , 
“ Of course I did, and IT can skate cipitally 
now, we had a quadrilté this afternoon, only 
Harold and Mr. Goodenough would ‘keep falling 
down. Milly and I never did so once” 
“Was Harold Tracey with you P” asked the 
heiresss, whilé a faint flush came over her pale 
cheek. 
“Oh yes! and he’s a great swell about hers 
just now. He took a double first at Oxford, 
whatever that may be, and the Rector thinks 
his son will be a bishop in no time. ‘But I don’t; 
it’s my opinion Harold doésn’t meah t6 go into 
the chireh. But he’s a nics boy and I’m very 
fond of him, so is uncle.” 
“ Boy” repeated Mifs Donnithorné, her cheeka 
becoming crimson, “he must be four gud twonty 
at the very least, and— and— are you engaged 
to him?” 
“Engaged to Harold Tracey! What anidea! a 
exclaimed Nancy, bursting into a ripple of silvery - 
laughter. “Why we've been boy and girl to- 
gether, we've got each other into scrapes, and 
got each other out again dozeng of times, though 
we've sometimes had to steer wide of the truth 
to do it. No, I should as soon think of marry - 
ing my own brother if I had one, as Harold 
Tracey. But he isn’t four and twenty till next 
June, I know; because he’s just two years older 
than lam, but I must go and take off my hat, 
and change my dress for dinner. You'll be 
doing the same, won't you hog 
“No, I shall have a cup of tea and something 








Septimus Goodenough was, in point of fact, 


by her devoted admirer, Septimus Goodenough, 


to eat in my own room, and I shall go to bed 
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early; to’ be fresh for to-morrow; and I have 
such’ a delightful story I was teading in the 
train, I am quite longing to get back to it. By 
the way, what guests are in the house?” 

“Only Mr. Goodenough and myself” replied 
Naney ruefully. “Lord Lovel is coming, but 
he won't arrive till late at night. You might 
make an effort, Dolly, and come down to dinner, 
T shall havé that man on my hands the whole 
evening: I don’t mind if you are there, but uncle 
will go to sleep, and auntie will nod over her 
‘wool-work, that seems like Penclope’s web, it 
makes so little progress, and there I shall have 
to sit, and talk or sing until I grow sulky and 
retire into a corner with a novel. The wretch 
doesn’t even smoke.” 

“TI don’t like men that smoke,” says Miss 
Donnithorns severely. 

“ Then I do: Harold Tracy smokes like a fur- 
nade, and when he’s extra good and I’m in the 
‘humour I fill his pipe for him. Such a horrid 
little black thing it is, but he regards it quite 
lovingly, ard begs me to smell it, and déclares 
there is a strong perfume of violets about it. 
The only perfume I can detect is that of tobacco, 
and that so strong that it’s nasty.” 

_ “ Most university men smoke” said Dolly, in 
@ less condemhatory tone. 

““ T Gon’t think they do. I’ve known two or 
three that don’t” was the careless rejoinder. 
“But I must he off; after the picture I have 
drawn won't you come down to dinner and help 
me through the evening.” — 

“T can’t, you really must excuse me, dear; I'd 
do anything else to oblige yon, but I can’t make 
such an effort after my journey, I should be fit 
for nothing to-morrow if I did. But you can 
come to my room and talk with me, or you can 
escape to bed.” 

“T know that,” petulantly, “ but going to bed 
directly after dinner is not very lively on Christ- 
mas Eve. So I shall be up to some mischief if 
I can find any. People have no business to ask 
me to be quiet, for I can’t.” 

And off danced Nancy Bell, wondering what 
she could do, to puzzle and tease somebody 
without injuring them. 

She had not concocted any plan when she 
came down to dinner, 
she went into the kitchen to see that the servants 
were having a jolly time of it, and to distribute 
certain little presents she intended for them. 

Then, she persuaded a housemaid to help her 
to make am apple pie bed for Septimus Good- 
enough, and to hang a couple of long stockings 
at the foot of it, as though he were a big. baby, 
and Santa. Claus had visited him and left fir 
cones, rotten apples, decayed nuts, a rabbit 
skin, and a dead mouse behind, as a Christmas 
present. : 

But this was very trivial, she felt she had not 
done credit to her genius or the spirit of mis- 
chief that was rampant within her, and she re- 
turned to the drawing room, restless and fidgety 
with not knowing what to do. 

She was right enough in her description. of 
the way in which the evening would be spent. 

Squire Hollybrook, after he had taken his cup 
of tea from. her hands, dozed and snored, His 
wife kept up a little longer, then ghe too, nod- 
ded and nodded, woke up with a start and in 
imminent danger of dislocating her neck, looked 
around to see if she was observed, then dropped 
quietly off again. 

* Septimus Goodenough tried to whisper sweet 
nothings to Nancy, but she treated all he said 
as so much fun, and at length retired into a cor- 
ner, between her uncle and the fire, where he 


Aiter the meal was over’ 





could not approach her, and tried to read a 
Christmas story. 

This was too much for the young squire; he 
also took up a book, but he was tired and sleepy, 
and a trifle sore with his exploits on the ice, 
and at length, finding he could stand it no 
longer, he roused his host and hostess with the 
loudly expressed remark, that he was going to 
bed, 


“T wish I were going too,” said Mrs, Holly- 
brook, “I’ve been getting about more than 
usual to day, and I’m dreadfully tired, und,” 
with a sigh and a glance at her watch, “it wants 
a full hour to the time that Lord Loyel will 
arrive ; it’s only just nine o'clock.” 

“Go to bed, my dear” said the old squire 
rousing up, “ Nancy and I will look after the 
youngster when he comes, and give. him some 
supper and a hearty welcome to Hollybrook 
Hall, won’t we lassie? ’’ 

The lassie veiled her mischief loving eyes, as 
she replied demurely 

“ T’ll do all I can, uncle.” 

The old lady resisted for a time, and Septimus 
went off to bed, believing Mrs. Hollybrook re- 
mained up to receive the coming guest, other- 
wise, with a view to keeping an eye on Miss 
Nancy, he might have done so himself, but sleep 
at length proved too powerful forthe mistress 
of Hollybrook Hall, and though she felt that no 
welcome to a guest could be perfect without, her 
presence, she could keep up no longer, and was 
led off to. bed. 

‘‘T’ve got the coast clear at any rate” thought 
Nancy, while a bright smile lit up her lovely 
little face. And now I wonder when he will 
come.” 

The barking of dogs seomed, to answer her, 
Lord Lovel was at the door. 





CHAPTER III, 
6* Heap on the wood! the wind is shrill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Obristmas merry still,” 
Sim Watrer Scort. 

“Welcome, my lad! welcome! though you 
bring Christmas weather with you’”’ exclaimed 
Squire Hollybrook, as he warmly shook hands 
with a tall young man who came into the warm 
room with his overcoat literally covered with 
snow. 

“ Why it’s snowing” said Miss Nanoy, re- 
garding the stranger almost as if he were a 
natural curiosity, and personally responsible for 
the weather; “ what a bore, there will be no 
more skating, and we shall be moped to death,” 

The new arrival looked at this young lady 
with genuine amazement, it was such-an odd 
welcome to afford him, and he said with some 
hesitation 

“‘ Mrs. Hollybrook has gone to bed I suppose?” 

“‘ Yes, she was tired”’ replied the squire, “ so 
Nancy and I said we’d stay up and entertain 
you, or rather, give you some supper, the old 
lady isn’t as young or as brisk as she once was, 
you know, so you'll excuse her ?”’ 

“ Of course, I am sorry to have kept any of 
you up waiting for me,” with a grave inclination 
of the head to Nanoy. 

“ Then if you are sorry” returned the young 
lady, you'll take off that coat, and let one of the 
men give you 4 pair of slippers, and come 
straight into the dining room and I’ll give you 
some supper, and if uncle is very good” witha 
half saucy, half loving glance at the old man, 
“Til mix him some grog, as it’s Christmas 
Eve.” , 


Grog!” Lord Lovel gave a perceptible start, 
though the exclamation itself was mental: 
What a remarkable young woman, and yet, how 
remarkably pretty ! 

She was the heiress ho had come to meet, of 
course, and how kind of her to be waiting up to 
receive him; she was slightly peculiar in her 
way of expressing herself, certainly, but then 
girls are not brought up now-a-days to work 
samplers, and droop their eyelids when a young 
man looks at them, as their grandmothers were ; 
and by the time he is seated in the fine old 
holly-decked hall, before the blazing logs which 
glow on the hearth, with a delicious, tempting, 
and abundant supper in front of him, and 
pretty Nancy presiding at the table, he feels 
thankful that they neither of them did live in 
the days of their grandparents, 

For Nancy rattles on as unaffectedly as 
though she had known him for years, but with- 
out the least. forwardness, or lack of modesty in 
her words or tone. 

She asks about his journey, she questions him 
as to his favourite pursuits, as to whether he 
likes best to shoot or drive, or hunt or fish, and 
then, haying put him through a searching ex- 
amination on those subjects, she burst out again 

“Of course you skate, Lord Love] ?”’ 

“T amafraid my skating and dancing would 
neither of them. meet -your approval, Miss 
Nancy, for I do both but indifferently well.” 

“Then we shall have to teach you. A man 
who does a thing badly is far worse than a man 
who doesn’t do it at all, for the first exasperates 
and spoils the pleasure of others, and the second 
just gets out of the way, ard only bores 
himself.” 

“I think I had better sink into the latter 
category at once”’ returned the young man with 
a smile, “then I shall exasperate nobody,” 

“T don’t know. about that, but we shall see: 
If you've finished I'll just ask Susan about your 
room, and I dare say you will be allowed to 
smoke if you are addicted to that ‘bad habit,’ 
as Miss Donnithorne would term it,” 

Then the two men were left alone, the squire 
being anxious to enquire into the progress and 
success his young kinsman was making in his 
chosen profession. 

But a few seconds later Nancy returned with 
a smile on her saucy face, as she said 

“Your room is quite ready, and by dint of 
great persuasion I have prevailed on Santa 
Claus, and the spirits of mischief who always 
attend him in this house, to spare you a visit to 
night. Your long ride in. the snow was my 
most convincing argument,” 

“T don’t quite understand” said the young 
man. looking puzzled, 

‘I suppose not. Ask Mr; Goodenough in 
the morning; he will explain, Good night,” 
and giving him her hand for a moment, and 
bestowing a kiss upon the old squire which of 
course made the younger man envious, she went 
off to her own room, thinking of the piece of 
mischief which she had instructed ‘one of the 
housemaids to execute. 

Half an hour later; and she heard a bell ring 
vigorously. 

He's found it’’ she laughed, kicking out her 
toes towards ‘the fire with mischievous enjoy- 
ment, “I wonder what he thinks of it, he must 
have been frightened or he wouldu’t have rang 
the bell like that.” 

But Miss Nancy’s cuyiosity could not be iri- 
dulged that night, though we may look into 
young Lovel’s. room and thus ascertain the 





cause of her amusement, 
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The two men Gid not remain long in the 
dining room after Nancy had left them. 
Squire Hollybrook was tired with sitting up 
beyond his usual time, Lord Lovel was. weary 
with his journey through the cold and snow, 
and now after his supper it was begining to tell 
upon him. 

So thoy said good night, and one of the men 
servants conducted the guest to his chamber, 

Here, as in all the bed rooms of the house a 
fire was burning. His portmanteau had been 
unpacked, a dressing-gown was spread out on a 
cosy chair near the hearth, and the big four 
post bed seemed like a small room, at the 
farther end of the large apartment. 

The dressing-gown however was irresistible, 
Lord Lovel got himself into it, threw off the 
boots which he had kept on despite Nancy’s 
advice, pushed his feet into a pair of slippers 
and sat down, with all external comforts at his 
command, to think. 

And indeed poor fellow he nad enough to 
think about. 

The sins of the fathers had been visited upon 
the children, and he was suffering from the ac- 
cumulated misdeeds, perhaps I ought to say the 
short comings of preceeding generations. 

“A penniless peer! Landless Lovel” he 
mused bitterly ; “If I had been a cobbler’s son, 
I might have made a name for myself; now I 
bear one that is a burden to me. I must not do 
one thing, I must not do another, because I am 
a Lovel, the head of the family; as though 
being a Lovel would save me from starvation 
when I want bread. And now,” he went on 
with increasing acrimony, “I am to do that 
meanest of all mean things, marry & woman for 
her money. She is lovely enough certainly, and 
sweet enough for a man to be glad to marry her 
for herself, even if she hadn’t a sixpence ; if I 
could have met her and known nothing of her 
wealth, I should have loved her, and the sense 
of personal degradation would not have been so 
gallingly apparent, though she seemed willing 
enough to forget she was an heiress if I may 
judge by her conduct to night, but itis useless 
worrying myself about it” and he rose and 
began to undress. 

He is a handsome man of seven and twenty, 
over six feet in height, and, what so few tall 
men are, well proportioned and graceful in his 
carriage and movements. 


His face is large, the features are massive and 


regular, showing unmistakeable signs of high 
birth, as well as intellect, while his pale com- 
plexion, iong fair moustache, large round blue 
eyes and light brown hair, which is becoming 
just a little thin the forehead, make him appear 
by no means unfitted to be a hero of romance. 

He is just about to extinguish the candle 
when he takee a look at the bed, 

“Good heavens! there must be some mistake. 
It is not empty, someone is in it; someone who 
wears a woman's night cap. The idiot of a 
butler must have put him into the wrong room.” 

For a moment he is bewildered, and knows 
not what to do. 

If he knew what rooms in the house were un- 
occupied, he would slip into one of them, and 
spend the night there as best he could. 

Bnt he did not. Every room might be full, 
he might frighten somebody out of their senses ; 
as no doubt would be the case with this poor 
lady, if she awoke and found him there. She 
was unconscious of his presence however, and 
this one glance of comfort did flash across his 
mind as he pictured her horror and dismay. 





never wear such a hideous head-gear, even in bed. 

He was for a moment tempted to take the 
light closer, and look at her face, but delicacy 
restrained him, and grown desperate, he 
snatched up those of his belongings which 
were within reach, rang the bell, and qnietly 
left the room; intending to wait outside and 
vent the vials of his wrath upon the butler. 

“What do you mean by putting me in the 
same room with a lady!’’ he demanded sternly, 
when the man appeared. “TI have only just 
discovered it ; show me some other room at once 
befors she awakes!” 

The man rubbed his eyes as though doubting 
if he was not himself asleep, then said, per- 
suasively 

“Lor, bless you, sir—my lord, I mean; there 
ain’t no lady there, they’re all on t’other side 
the house.” - 

With a gesture that might have made him 
famous upon the stage, Lord Lovel pushed open 
the door, and silently pointed towards the bed ; 
and the maz on tiptoe approached it. 

Perhaps the more experienced eye of Morris, 
who was a married man, detected something 
singular in the position of the mysterious 
occupant, for he seized one of the candles, and 
to Lord Lovel’s horror, flung back the bed- 
clothes. 

A burst of laughter from Morris, frowned 
upon at first, and then joined in heartily by his 
lordship, followed this feat, and a huge milliner’s 
doll, tipon which Mrs. Hollybrook’s caps were 
always made, supplimented by a bolster to in- 
crease its length, and dressed in cap and night- 
gown, was dragged forth, looking little less 
hideous than an Egyptian mummy. 

“It’s Miss Nancy’s work’? said Morris, as 
soon as he could control his laughter, “I know 
it is, not that I mean to say she’s been here 
herself” he went on, “ but, she’s bewitched the 
women in the kitchen, and put them up to all 
kinds of pranks; poor Mr. Goodenough will 
have had a lively time of it I guess, though he 
hasn't complained yet, he’s too mnch in love for 
that I fancy, but them hussies in the kitchen 
thinks what’s good for the master is good for 
the man, and they’ve been trying it on with us, 
and I won't have it, I won't.” 

“Well, take that hideous thing away with 
you, and don’t let me be called too early in the 
morning.” 

And as Morris disappeared, carrying the doll 
with him, the young man could not help smiling 
even at his own discomfiture. 

“So that is how Miss Nancy spares her 
friends, is it? After this, what can be the fate 
of her enemies ?” 

Then he went to sleep to dream of pretty 
Nancy Beil, quite unconscious that plain, selfish, 
fretful Miss Donnithorne, was the heiress in- 
tended for him. 





CUAPTER IV. 
“Love is a child; but he holds the world in thrall, 
Love is a child; but he shall be lord of all.” 
Nothing occurred on Christmas morning to up- 
set Lord Lovel’s fond delusion, that Nancy Bell 
was the heiress intended for him; for when all 
the rest were assembled in the breakfast-room a 
whispered message was brought to Mrs. Holly- 
brook, to the effect, that the spoiled darling of 
fortune, Miss Donnithorne, could not venture to 
leave her room until later in the day. The old 
lady, who had no sympathy with such pro- 
ceedings, was too much annoyed to make any 


She could not be very young, or she would | comment, and, as neither she nor anyone else 


could. be aware of Lovel’s mistake, of course 
nobody thought of setting him right. However, 
they got on very well at. breakfast, without 
the heiress whom Nancy, at least, regarded as 
something of a wet blanket, Presents were ex- 
changed all round; the old squire’s Christmas 
gift to Lord Lovel was a splendid gold watch, 
engraved with: the arms of the Lovels’—a blue 
lion rampant on a field of gold, while Nancy was 
made happy with a snit of gold ornaments de- 
signed with exquisite taste. This young lady 
chattered away without intermission, for she 
felt some little apprehension lest. she should be 
called to account for the practical jokes she had 
indulged in at the expense of the. two young 
men. However, breakfast passed off without 
any remark, and she contrived to slip away 
quietly with a view to walking to church alone; 
but in this she was frustrated, for Lovel was 
waiting for her in the hall, and Septimus over- 
took them before they had reached the Lodge 
gates. 

Of course, Lord Lovel, still labouring under 
his mistake about Nancy, regarded poor Septimus 
as an impertinent intruder, while Septimus, with 
more reason, looked upon his lordship in very 
much the same light, ; ' 

The two men glared at each other all through 
the service, and when they were leaving the 
church, and Nancy announced her intention of 
going to the Rectory with the Traceys, in order 
to bring Milly and her brother back with her to 
the Hall, each of them would have given a great 
deal to be able to frame some decent excuse. for 
leaving the other, but this was out of the ques- 
tion, and they started off to walk home with the 
best grace they could, but neither of them made 
any attempt to open a conversation until they 
had proceeded about half-way between the 
church aud the hall; when Septimus suddenly 
burst out . 

“°T isn’t fair of you Lovel! ’tisn’t fair to 
Nancy orto me, or to yourself even. You know 
I haven’t got your advantages, but that’s no 
reason you should try to turn the head of the 
girl I mean to marry, and when there’s Miss 
Donnithorne come on purpose for you.” 

At first Lord Lovel leoked at his companion 
as though he fancied he had to deal with a mad- 
man, and he was about to retortin language 
more forcible than polite, but the last part of 
the sentence completely staggered him. 

“Miss Donnithorne invited for me” he re. 
peated ; “ why, I have never seen her.” 

“ Of course you haven't, but she’s there at the 

hall, and she’s got twenty thousand a year, and 
; Sho’d like to be my lady.” 
, Youastound me; I thought Miss Nancy 
| was the young lady about whom Mrs. Holly- 
brook wrote to me, and I must add” he con- 
tinued sharply, “that I thought your persistence 
in coming with us this morning, a piece of con- 
founded bad taste.” 

‘And I thought quite as badly, or worse, of 
you, my lord.” 

“Then Miss Nancy is not an heiress ?” 

“No, thank the Lord, she’s not got more then 
just enough to dress herself decently upon. She 
lives with an old annt most of her time, but sho’s 
such a bright, winsome little lady, that her re- 
lations and friends are always asking her to 
come and stay with them. I’ve got enough for 
both of us and to spare, and I don’t believe ia 
heiresses.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right.” 

And Lawrence Lovel turned away, feeling as 
though he had received a blow. ‘ 

When he returned to Hollybrook Hall, Miss 
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Donnithorne was introduced to him, and tried 
hard to be amiable and gracious, 

But her pinched, sallow cheeks and red nose 
sickened him. 

Who could feast upon Nancy Bell's beauty 
and then regard this woman, whatever her 
dower might be, with an eye of favour. 

Lord Lovel endeavoured to be as cordial as he 
could, brt he found it quite impossible to over- 
come the sense of bitter disappointment which 
oppressed him, and Mrs, Hollybrook, still in 


.ignorance of the mistake he had made, attributed 


his manner to natural embarrassment, and left 
matters to right themselves; but instead of 
getting better, things grew worse and worse, 
and a chill had come over the social atmosphere 
of Hollybrook Hall, by the time Nancy Bell, ac- 
companied by Harold and Mildred Tracey, re- 
turned to it, 

Miss Donnithorno was seated near the fire in 
the drawing-room, a novel in her lap, her boney 
hands loosely clasped upon the open page, and 
her restless eyes constantly wandering from the 
fire to one of the window recesses where Lord 
Lovel was sitting, and back again, while a dis- 
contented peevish expression of disgust settled 
on her countenence, at the palpable manner 
in which she was being neglected. 

Mrs. Hollybrook sat in her easy chair, look- 
ing very dignified, a fine specimen of an ancient 
grande dame; and she also had a book in her 
hand, which she was reading with some appear- 
ance of interest. 

Suddenly she was interrupted by Dolly Donni- 
thorne, asking 

«Don’t you feel very cold there Lord Lovel?” 

The young man glanced up from his book and 
answered in a tone as freezing as was the 
weather outside 

“No, thank you, I am quite comfortable.” 

This roused the old lady, however, to a re- 
collection of why these two young people had 
been brought together on this occasion; and a 
sense of her duties as hostess and matchmaker 
recurred to her mind, so she called Lovel to her 
side, and began to ask him about the sermon 
and the congregation, and then about Nancy. 

But the result was not satisfactory. Lord 
Lovel in some way or other had taken it into 
his head that he had been duped. He felt 
savage at the very idea of his being invited 
here to meet such a woman as that, with a view 
to marrying her. And then to think of that 
country lout, Goodenough, presuming to aspire 
to Nancy Bell; the thought of it all made his 
very blood boil. 

He was not just te Septimus in his estimate 
of him, for the young squire was a very fair 
specimen of his class, he was kind hearted, 
moderately intelligent, and would have scorned 
to do a mean action quite as much as wonld his 
lordship. 

The arrival of Nancy with the additional 
guests, and the immediate announcement of 
luncheon, produced a change for the better, and 
Nancy rattled on gaily as usual, making her 
uncle and Septimus laugh heartily, and bringing 
a smile even to the frozen lips of Miss Donni- 
thorne. 

Indeed, that young lady, having Harold 
‘Tracey by her side, began to thaw a little, and 
now and then made a remark that was almost 
brilliant. 

The rector’s son always had a cheerful in- 
fluence upon her, indeed her preference for him 





But he had not acted upon the hint, henee, 
the seemingly ready manner in which the heiress 
had listened t¢ the suggestions about Lord Lovel. 

A glance told Harold Tracey he had no rival 
here, but watching young Lovel fora time he 
saw how his eyes followed Nancy Bell, as, like a 
bright little humming bird she flitted about, 
dazzling them all with her wit and her rare 
beauty, and making the other woman look dull 
and prosaic beside her. 

And Harold Tracey sighed. He also would 
have been a worshipper at her shrine had he 
been able to afford it. 

His father, with great kindness, had pointed 
out to him, that for a poor gentleman to marry 
@ woman without money, meant misery for both. 

Harold was a sensible young man; 80 he con- 
tinued to treat Nancy as a sister, and looked 
forward with composure, if not with much satis- 
faction, to the prospect of her marrying some 
man whose possessions were larger and more 
solid than his own. 

“ Poor fellow ” he thought, looking at Lovel ; 
*he is a victim too. But that would be a worse 
ease for Nancy than mine. I hope he will be wise 
and forbearing enough to spare her. I must 
keep an eye upon them; I would do anything 
to spare Nancy pain. She ought to marry 
Goodenough. -He is rich, and can make her 
happy. She must be quite heart-whole at 
present, or she never could rattle away as she 
does, in that merry, childish fashion of hers. 

But poor Nancy was not heart-whole, though 
she was herself scarcely conscious of the fact. 

It was a dull day, as a snowy, sleety Christ. 
mas needs must be. 

No out of door amusements were possible, and 
as there were no children present, romping 
games were out of the question. 

The men had the worst of it, for they were 
comparative strangers to each other; and after 
the explanation in the morning, neither of 
Nancy’s rival squires cared to talk to the other, 
and Harold preferred the society of the ladies, 
and seemed to be making rapid progress in Miss 
Donnithorne’s good graces. 

It was a relief to everyone, therefore, when 
the winter’s day closed in, and lamps and wax 
candles were lighted, curtains drawn, fresh yule 
logs piled on the fire, and all recollection of the 
discomfort outside banished for the time. 

Soon afterwards the ladies’ disappeared to 
dress, for there was to be a dinner party, and 
Nancy meant to have a dance later on, though 
that was not set down in the programme. 

Thus it was, that Lord Lovel and Harold 
Tracey were seated together in the smoking- 
room with a full hour upon their hands, and 
nothing to do. ; 

“T have heard of you almost ever since I can 
remember” remarks Harold, between puffs from 
the small black pipe which Nancy had described. 
‘It’s odd that we meet now for the first time.” 

“Is it? I suppose you know a good many of 
my connections.” 

“Yes; in a way, I suppose I’ma distant con- 
nection myself. My great great grandmother's 
sister became a Lady Lovel; rather remote, isn’t 
it?” and both the young men laughed heartily. 
“But there are a good many of. your people 
about here,” Harold went on. ‘ Besides our 
host, there is old Martin who now owns Minster- 
Lovel, he isn’t half a bad fellow, and always 
talks of you as he would of his own son.” 

“Mighty considerate of him, I’m sure’ in a 


had often been so marked, that more than one | tone which clearly indicated that his lordship 
busybody had whispered to him, that he had! thought it was very much like his infernal 


only to ask and to have, 


| impudence, 





But Harold, not to be daunted, went on— 

“I believe the old man has persuaded himself 
that he is one of the Lovels, and that it is-his 
duty to maintain’ and add to the dignity of the 
family, of which you are the head. He told.me 
quite plaintively, that he invited you down year 
after year and yon had never once accepted.” 

“ Certainly not ! am I to go to the home of 
my fathers and see it in the hands of a stranger, 
and smile and jest, and pretend that I like it? 
No! but let us change the subject.” 

“As you will.» All I can say is, if any rich, 
childless old man wanted to treat me as a son, 
I would take good care to be civil to him. lf 
he doesn’t leave his property to you, I suppose 
it will go to Nancy Bell; if there were any 
certainty of that, more than one man who is too 
poor to venture now, would propose to that 
young lady to-morrow.” 

‘© Ah!” this shot had told, and his lordship 
asked with as much indifference as he could 
assume 

“Is Miss Nancy related to the owner of 
Minster-Lovel ? ” 

“She is his niece. His brother’s daughter, 
she would have been regarded as his heiress, 
but for his peculiarities. He is quite as likely 
as not to leave his money to a hospital, but he 
is rather a nice old fellow, nevertheless.” 

Lord Lovel vouchsafed no reply to this, and 
the conversation drifted off into less personal 
channels, ill the first bell rang, and they both 
went off to their rooms to dress for dinner. 

The party was large, and several very pretty 
women were present, but as Lord Lovel looked 
at them, and at Nancy Bell, he felt that there 
was not one there who could in any way com- 
pare with her. 

She certainly did look singular, in her rich 
glittering, white silk dress, trimmed with white 
swan’s down, and fitting closely to her undulat- 
ing figure, leaving neck and arms uncovered, 
save for her uncle’s Christmas gift. 

A Cape jessamine in her hair, and her toilette 
was complete. 

“You want some colour in your dress ’’ Miss 
Donnithorne had pronounced, when she saw it. 
But Nancy laughed, as she replied 

“There will be colour enough in my cheeks 
before the evening is over.” 

And she was right. 

Space will not permit me to describe the feast- 
ing in hall and kitchen, It was like most other 
things of the kind, marked by mirth, noise and 
profusion. 

But the best part of the fun, for the younger 
guests at least, was when the tables had been 
cleared, and they all came back from the draw- 
ing-room for a dance in the great hall. 

“ We'll lead it’’ said the squire to his wife ; 
‘it’s the last time we'll dance together, old lady.’’ 

And so the good old dance, Sir Roger de 
Coverley began. But, alas! the old man’s 
words were prophetic. 

Singularly enough, Lord Lovel and Nancy 
Bell, this evening, seemed to avoid each other. 
He never once asked her to dance with him, and 
she, whenever he approached, persistently looked 
another way, as though she would not see him. 

Both knew there was danger, perhaps tried to 
avoid it; but fate was against them. 

It was that blundering fellow, Septimus 
Goodenough, who brought matters.to a crisis. 

Tired of dancing, Nancy stole away, un- 
observed, as she believed, to the conservatory ; 
into which one of the small drawing-rooms led, 
; there she was suddenly pounced upon, and 
| violently kissed, 
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Needless to say that she struggled and fought 
and having freed herself, she stamped her little 
foot with impotent fury at her assailant, who 
was no other than young Gcodenough,. who 
steod flushed and trinmphant with a piece of 
mistletoe in his hand, 

The young man began to plead, but she 
turned from him, with such a look of indigna- 
tion and disdain, that he went off to seek Mrs. 
Hollybrook, end solicit her good offices in ob- 
taining forgiveness for him, 

On his way he met Lord Lovel, who, seeing 
him orestfallen guessed that something had 
gone wrong, and at once proceeded in that di+ 
rection from whence Septimus had come. 

No sign of her..; But hark! somebody is sob- 
bing. It cannot surely be Nancy! she looks as 
though a tear had’ never dimmed her eyes since 
her birth. 

He enters the conservatory that is but dimly 
lighted, and at the farther end in the corner of 
a great couch, with her face buried in the pil- 
low, lies a white-robed female figure from whom 
the sobs undoubtedly came. 

All his prudence, all recollection of his pov- 
erty ; his pride of birth and the traditions of his 
race; went from him in a moment, and he 
sprang to the side of the sorrowing girl, gently 
took her in his arms, and whispered low, 

* Nancy, my love, my darling, what is the 
matter with you?” 

For one delicious moment she did not reply, 
and her head rested against his shoulder, while 
bis arm supported her waist, then she moaned, 

*He insulted me!” hiding her face in his coat 
sleeve, ‘* and he hurt me,” piteously. 

“Tl wring his neck, and—” But this aroused 
the girl, and half withdrawing from his embrace 
she said 

“No, you mustn’t notice it; it will do no 
good. I shall never speak to him again. I—I 
must go.” And she tried to leave him, but with 
gentle force he held her fast as he said 

Not till I tell you how I love you, Nancy. 
Do you think you can care a little for me in re- 
turn ?” 

No need to repeat the question, not that there 
was any verbal answer given, but the lips which 
with all his violence Septimus had failed to kiss 
were coyly surrendered now, and for a few brief 
moments the bliss of two young people who 
ought never to have thought of each other was 
perfect and complete. 

The rustle of silk and the appearance of Mrs. 
Hollybrook startled the lovers into something 
like decorum, but they did not move from each 
other’s side. Lord Lovel was not accustomed to 
be taken to task, and Nancy in her new-found 
happiness was defiant enough to face anybody. 

Indeed the old lady was so taken aback at 
what she saw that she grasped a chair for sup- 
port as she said 

“There is something wrong here Lovel; it is 
Miss Donnithorne who is the heiress, Nancy 
hasn’t a penny.” 

“T know it aunt, but I love Nancy; and no- 

thing on earth would induce me to marry your 
heiress.” ‘ 
* Well, you are neither of you children” said 
the old lady, helplessly; “I’m very sorry, I 
shall send you home to-morrow, Nancy I can’t be 
a party to such an act of madness. And for 
you, Lovel, I asked yon here to mend your for- 
tunes, and you have completed the wreck of 
them. The ill luck of the Lovels is following 
you, and nothing can avert it.” ; 

They coaxed the old lady and kissed her, for 
she was fond of them both, and she yielded at 





length and hoped they would be happy, but for 
all that, she was firm in her determination that 
Nancy’s visit should terminate at once, and 
Lord Lovel felt that he himself would no longer 
be a welcome guest. 

Thus all Mrs. Hollybrook’s match-making 
schemes had fallen to pieces. The two people 
whom every consideration of prudence should 
have kept apart, had been brought together by 
the irresistible force of mutual magnetic attrac- 
tion, and she had been powerless to neutralize 
their effect upon each other. 

The next morning the old lady was still more 
angry, at learning that Miss Donnithorne had 
promised her hand to Harold Tracey. 

But the cll man said soothingly 

** Never mind, my dear, Lovel knows what 
he’s about; he'll get a charming little wife. 
Hang it! if I were a young man Id like no- 
thing on earth better than to marry dear little 
Nancy, that is” with a twinkle of the eye, “ if 
you were not to be had, my love.” 

‘But they'll starve. True, they talk of wait- 
ing, but that’s not likely to make matters 
better.” 

“Waiting a year or two won't do either of 
them any harm, my dear, and ‘ Lovel’s Luck’ 
won't always be bad luck; you'll see if it is.” 

With which, the old man closed the con- 
versation, 





CHAPTER V, 
And he that has money is bothered about it, 
He that has none is bothered without it.” 

“The young may die; the old must”’ said the 
Prior in the Golden Legend, and Squire Holly- 
brook, before the May was thick on the hedges 
in his own lanes and fields, had paid his debt to 
nature. 

For some time past the old man had been fail- 
ing, but despite several warnings that the end 
was close at hand, when Death did appear, his 
arrival eeemed sudden, and poor Mrs. Holly- 
brook refused all comfort, and when Nancy Bell, 
wrote and offered to come and stay with her for 
a time, the reply written by the housekeeper 
was, that for the present Mrs. Hollybrook pre- 
ferred to be alone. 

Lord Lovel and Nancy, however, were both 
summoned to the hall to hear the will read. 

And thus, the lovers met again. 

They had written to each other often, but the 
possibility of marriage seemed as far off as ever, 
and Lovel appeared more sad, and more grave 
than usual, as he looked into the sweet face that 
he thought was getting thin and a trifle pale 
with waiting for him, but he had but little time 
for conversation until after the funeral was over. 

The reading of the old squire’s will was a 
lengthy business, but we are only concerned 
with a curious codicil which had been added 
quite recently. It was to the effect, that the 
testator bequeathed a thousand pounds to Nancy, 
payable to her on her wedding-day, subject to 
the condition that her husband must be able, to 
prove that he was possessed of five times that 
sum ; and he further desired a certain copy of 
Plutarch’s lives to be delivered to Lord Lovel 
immediately after the reading of his will, and 
the codicil ended with these words “I hope he 
will study the book to his lasting advantage, 
and that in the day of his sorest need, he will 
refresh his mind by a perusal of the Life of 
Pericles.” 

Glances of half-veiled amusement passed from 
one to another, as the lawyer gravely pointed to 
a sealed parcel, which was formally handed to 
the young nobleman, 





Lord Lovel received the book courteously 
enough, but his pale face became white, his 
mouth was hot and dry, his lips were parched, 
and he could have laughed ‘aloud ‘in yery self- 
mockery; to think he had built up any hopes 
upon the good-will of this old man, who after 
all had only made him an object'of derision. 

Nancy looked towards him, and tried to smile 
encouragingly, but there were tears in her eyes. 
The thousand pounds could do her no good with 
such a condition attached to it, while Lovel had 
been put to an expense he could ill afford, in 
taking the long journey from London and back, . 
to receive a book he had read through years ago, 
and which he could buy for a few shillings’ on 
any second-hand book-stalt: % 

“Tt wasn’t like uncle David to act thus” ex- 
claimed Nancy, indignantly, as she walked ‘by 
her lover's side towards the Rectory, where for 
a day or two she was staying. ‘It wasn’t a 
bit like uncle, I believe those lawyers have 
altered the will. Indeed Ido. I can't believe 
he could have been so cruel. 

Lovel slightly shrugged his shoulders, as he 
asked : 

“Don’t you think you had better give me up, 
Nancy, and let me drift to destruction, without 
dragging you with me? you see how my ill luck 
pursues me. You had better throw me over 
now, dear, before I can do you any more harm, 
I don’t see a prospect of our ever marrying, or 
of there being anything but misery in store for 
us if we do, 

Nancy gasped as she listened to him, then she 
said in a low intense-voice, that seemed to com- 
pel a truthful answer: 

“Do you say this for your own sake, or for 
mine, Lawrence ?” 

“Why ?” he asked uneasily, 

“ Because, if it is for your own sake” she 
went on still slowly, ‘‘if you think I should be 
a drag upon you, that I should stand in your 
way, tell me so, and you shall be as free as you 
were the day we first met. Is it so?” 

“No!” firmly. I have nothing else to lose 
but you, my darling; and it is the fearthat Iam 
wronging you by keeping you bound to me that 
makes me tell you that you had better. cast me 
off and forget me.” 

‘Then I won't! there!” and the lovely eyes 
half dimmed with tears, flashed upon him de- 
cisively. “Tl marry you, Lawrence, or I'll 
never marry at all! There! A nice thing to 
make me say, isn’t it? And I am sure” with 
comical self-pity, “I shall not make at all a 
nice old maid,” 

“T hope you won’t have to try the experiment, 
my pet” he returned, pressing the little hand 
that rested upon his arm. 

‘** And” he went on ‘‘ you have quite made up 
your mind that you won’t save yourself.” 

“Tf saving myself as you call it, means for- 
getting you; I will not” positively, 

‘“‘ My own sweet love; you have given me all 
the happiness I have ever known since my 
mother died” he says impulsively, 

“And now we must part. You don’t want 
me to go to the Rectory?” 

A long embrace, and those two lovers parted, 

* * = . * * 

Some months have passed, Lord Lovel is in 
London, living his life, but there is.no enjoy- 
ment in it. 

Landless as he is, he sometimes uses his pri- 
vilege to sit and vote amongst the hereditary 
law-makers of his country; indeed, the session 
is a long and busy one, and night after night 
finds him at his post, voting with his party, and 
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often he is only held back from making a speech 
by the sensitiveness that’ generally accompanies 
poverty. 

If he could overcome the feeling, he might 
make his way in the political world, for he was 
by no meats wanting in talent, or in those 
higher gifts of wifand éloquétce, which, sup- 
plemented by modesty ahd knowledge, might in 
the course of years, make a man of his rank one 
of the most. powerful statesmen of the day. 

I know it is rank heresy to make the state- 
ment, but there is no doubt in my mind that the 
attorney's daughter, two generations ago, 
brought-a certain amount of vigor and practical 
industry into the Lovel family, that had im- 
proved the stock, else -our hero would never 
haye turned,out so fine a fellow. 

A few. times in the season he would stroll ato 
the row, when the fair occupants of many a car- 
riage would bow. and smile, or stop to speak to 
him, and invitations_to many of the best houses 
in England were freely showered upon him. 

He belonged to.a good club; he dressed well, 
not extravagantly, but never shabbily, and how 
he lived besides, only he himself knew. 

. When we first met him he shared chambers 
with a friend in the Temple, but about the time 
of Squire Hollybrook’s death this man obtained 
a good appointment at the Cape, and con- 
sequently had to relinquish his rooms in Pump 
Court. 

The furniture was his, but he offered it to 
Lovel for a trifle, if he eared to keep on the 
rooths himself. 

Poverty compelled poor Lovel to detline, he 
had no legal work to make it worth his while to 
keep on these expensive chambers, and as his 
club served as an address, he engaged two smail 
rooms in Norfolk Street, Strand, and there, 
under the name of Mr. Lovel he lived, or rather 
buried himself, except when, as I have said, he 
went into what might more and be de- 
scribed as his own ‘world. 

Resources, as I have previously explained, he 
had none that could be relied upon. The little 
property his mother ‘had left him had gradually 
dwindled away, and now he is earning a pre- 
carious living by literatute—that last refuge of 
the destitute. 

_ Many a night as winter approached had the 
last of the Lovels tried to forget there were such 
things as dinners, because he had not the price 
of one in his pocket. 

Unlike his aneestors he had a horrer of run- 
ning into debt, and, if possible, a still greater 
aversion to borrowing money to pay his way. 

Consequently, as henever complained, no one 
knew of the straits he was in, and as he never 
wore jewellery when he possessed it, so now, 
when he found it necessary to sell what he had 
bit by bit, none but. himself missed it. 

“@14 Squire Hollybrook’s last Christmas pre- 
sent had been the last thing to be disposed of, 
and this, at the suggestion of the shopman, who 
on account of the coat of arms had asked more 
questions than the customet had thought. desir- 
able, had been left as security for a loan, not 
completely sold to the pawnbroker. 

The money thus raised had been used with the 
utmost economy; but it had a fatal faculty for 


daily growing less and less, and though Lovel i 


had some literary work in hand which would be 
worth money when complete, the period at 
which this could be accomplished was a full 
fortnight off, and the payment was sure to be 
tardy. 

His lodgings had, seemed to him cheap when 
he first engaged them, but his landlady had the 








day before brought him up a bill for two pounds 
fifteen shillings, and the’ horrible truth stared 
him in the face that to meet this he had but four 
shillings and sixpence ifi the world. 

The thought made his head: ache, he felt sick, 
numbed, heart broken. Fifty shillings and six- 
pence more than he possessed was required of 
him, and though he might be ready to pledge 
his soul as‘security, he knew not where to get 
the money. Thewery smallness of the amount 
required only increased his despair. He felt so 
utterly hopeless, so ‘completely powerless, and 
while in this agony of thought and feeling there 
was a tap at the dost of his sitting-room, and 
his landlady appeared on thé pretext of coming 
for ofders. 

* Morning, sit, shall you have dinner at home 
to-day'?” 

“No thank you, Mrs. Smith,” 

“Shall you want anything, sir ?’” 

Again @ negative, then the woman began 

** Are you going to settle your bill to-day, sir? 

“T am afraid I can’t, Mrs. Smith; I shall not 
have monéy for another fortnight; then I will 
settle completely with you. I bope the delay 
won't inconvenience you.” 

* Indeed, sir, but it will. I has my bills'to 
pay regular, and I expect my rent. I’m a poor 
woman, and I ¢aa’t be imposed upon, There's 
four pound ten I owe to the brewer, not that 
he'll worry me, for I’ve dealt with him for 
years; and there’s seven pound ten to the but- 
cher, and—” 

“And I owe you fifty-five shillings, Mrs. 
Smith,” said the young man, his face smarting 
with pain as though each of her words had been 
a lash to cut him. 

“ Yes, sir, and if you havn’t got it, p’raps you 
can borrow it, for I’m that pushed” 

“Very well, Mrs. Smith, I must see what I 
can do,” in @ tone that brooked no reply. 

“ Thank you, sir, I'll be much obliged if you 
will.” And the woman léft the room: 

For a few seconds Lord Lovel looked round 
the shabby room desperately, then his eyes fell 
upon a few books seattered about, and he said 
in a tone in which despair and relief were 
strangely mingled 

“Yes ; I must sell them, I wonder what they 
will fetch snp 

He gathered them together, hunted in his 
portmanteau and brought outa book wrapped 
in paper. What could this be ?. Suddenly it 
flashed upon him. It was the volume of Plu- 
tarch which Squire Hollybrook had left him in 
his will. 

“He little imagined it would come to this” 
thought Loyél, bitterly; then he tore off the 
paper covering, principally, it must be confessed, 
to look at the binding. 

Holding the volume carelessly in his hand it 
almost seemed to open of itself at one page, the 
first of the “Lifeof Pericles,” and tevealed 4 
large, long envelope fastened to the leaf, and 
addressed in the old man’s hand writing to 
himself. 

The young man’s hand trembled, his nervous 


|system was overstrung, This then was the 


meaning of the old man’s legacy, and no doubt 
the lawyers were aware of it. 

He opensthe envelope and pulls out ten Bank 
of England notes. He looks at the amount, each 
is for five hundred pounds. 

This then, explains the legacy to Nancy. 
Here, if Lovel wishes it, is the money to enable 
him to marry her. 

For some minutes the young man is so over- 


powered with his good fortune that he is be- 








wildered. The revulsion from perfect misery 
to perfect happiness is so great that’ he almost 
wishes, for the moment, that he was'® woman, 
that he might indulge in tears. 

After a time he perceives thete isa letter with 
the bank notes, and he opens and reads it. 

My dear Lovel” it begins. 

“You will accept the enclosed five 
thousand pounds “as a’ legacy from’ your old 
friend, it may enable you and Nancy to marry 
if you both still wish it. One request I make with 
this, and if you accede to it you will find the 
ill luck of the Lovel’s will leave you. It is, 
that if you are ever again invited to Minster- 
Lovel, you will accept the invitation.” 

The signature folléwed this note, and Lovel 
Sprang to his feet, a load off his heart, as he 
exclaimed “I’d°go to a far worse place than 
Minster-Lovel to please the dear old man.” 

Mrs. Smith was paid her rent that day, and 
to her surprise and disgust, her lodyer left her. 





CHAPTER VI. 
* Oft sung and ever welcome time, 
Famous in story and in rhyme.” 

Christmas,has come round again and with it 
the invitation to our hero from Minster-Lovel. 

It goes sadly against the grain to accept it, 
for he has. vowed more than once that he will 
neyer enter the home of his fathers, unless he 
ean do so as its master, and with a right to say 
“This is mine!” He has always believed too, 
that there was some sharp practice, if not absolute 
fraud in the manner in which the family property 
had been obtained from his father, all of which 
had helped to prejudice him against the present 
owner of Minster-Lovel, and made a visit there 
a far greater pain than pleasure. 

But adversity had taught him some sharp 
lessons, and old Squire Hollybrook’s wish seemed 
like alaw to him. He could not spend the old 
man’s money, and not fulfil the request that 
came with it. Thus he wrote to Nancy, telling 
her of his good fortune, and suggested that if 
she were not afraid to embark upon the sea of 
matrimony with him, they would wait no longer, 
but as soon ag she could be ready in the first 
month of the new year they would be married. 

I need scarcely say, that Nancy’s reply was 
quite satisfactory, and her letter ended with this 
remark— 

“©T shall no doubt see you at Christmas. I 
am so glad you are going to Minster-Lovel: if 
Uncle Martin is worth anything he will invite 
me too, but I have friends in the neighbourhood 
so I shall not be far off,” 

This chance of meeting Nancy was the one 
gleam of comfort that the visit held out to him, 
when heset outto look for thefirst time upon the 
home of his ancestors, the place that should 
have been his birthright. 

What a magnificent old pile it was. One 
glance out of the window of the carriage that 
had been sent to meet him, then he closed his 
eyes with a shudder, He would have turned 
back, even now had it been possible. But it was 
too late, and though the bitterness of death were 
before him he must go on to the end. 

But his face is very pale as he alights, und he 
looks almost in bewilderment at a fine white 
haired old man who grasps his hand warmly as 
he says, 

Welcome, Lord Lovel, to your home,” 

“My home!” repeated the young man, but 
his head swam, a faintness came over him. It 
might have been the transition from the cold 
outside to the heat of the hall, but he would 
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certainly have fallen had not a man servant 
caught him and helped him into a room where 
Nancy Bell covered with happy blushes was 
waiting to receive him. 

But old Martin Lovel Bell would have his own 
way, and seeing the young mau was recovering 
he said 

“Nancy, allow me to present to you Lord 
Lovel of Minster-Lovel, and, my lord and ne- 
phew, here is the deed of gift by which I convey 
back all the property of the Lovels to you their 
representative. I am but your guest now.” 

And before Lovel could ask a question or 
thank him he had left the room. 

“Tsn’t he a dear old man?” asked Nancy, the 
tears glistening in her bright eyes. “ He always 
meant to do it, I know, if you would only come 
here. Oh, Iam so glad, so happy; but I must 
run and kiss uncle Martin. I wouldn’t leave 
him alone for the world.” 

“T will go too. I cannot realize it. I seem 
to have lived in the dark all my life, and the 
light is almost blinding me.” 

* You'll soon wake up, dear!” 

Then they went to seek the old man who 
had made them so happy. 

* * * 2 * 

T have little more to tell. That was a Christ- 
mas to be remembered at Minster-Lovel. Old 
Martin remained until New Year's Day, when 
Lovel and Nancy were married, at the same 
time and place as Septimus Goodenough and 
Milly Tracey. Then, despite their entreaties, 
he went off to a house that had long stood ready 
for him, and that would, he said, one day belong 
to sweet Nancy. 

Thus, Lord Lovel’s Luck was good luck: and 
trusting yours may be the same, I wish you all 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 





Amumorous & atherings. 





Ar a grand review of the Portsmouth Fleet in 
1789, at which George III. was present, a lad 
mounted the shrouds with so much agility as to 
surprise everybody. The King particularly no- 
ticed it, and said to Lord Lothian, “ Lothian, I 
have heard much of your agility, let me see 
you run up after that boy.’”—*“ Sire,” replied 
Lord Lothian, “it is my duty to follow your 
Majesty.” " 

A Mepicat student inquired at a bookshop in 
the country for a Pharmacopeia.—He was told 
that no such farmer dwelt in the neighbourhood. 

“Str,” said a man to another, “you have 
filched me of my character. “TI, sir; I have 
never mentioned your name to anyone.” “No 
matter sir, it is a fact, for, before you came 
here, I was reckoned the greatest liar in the 
place. 

One of twin brothers died. A fellow meeting 
with the survivor, asked, “ Which is it, you or 
your brother, that’s dead ?” 

Wuarrver objection may be opposed to whip- 
Ping, it is at least undeniable that it makes a 
boy smart. 

Coteman, himself no giant, was singularly fond 
of quizzing persons of short stature:—Liston and 
the beautiful little Mrs. Liston were dining with 
him, and when preparing to leave Liston said 
“Come, Miss L. let us be going” “ Miss L. (ell), 


indeed!” exclaimed Colman, “ Miss Inch, you 


mean.” 

Says Giles “ my wife and I are two, yet faith! 
I know not why sir!” Quoth Jack ‘you're ten 
if I think true, she’s one and you're a cypher.” 





| 


A man’s character is like a fence—you cannot 
strengthen it by whitewash. - 

Tue Italians have a proverb that, while one 
devil may tempt the toiler, a thousand dog the 
drone. 

When does a brass door-knob put you in mind 
of two eminent musical composers and a famous 
prima donna?—When it has a Verdi-Grisi 
Handel. 

The Russian peasant is required to fast not 
only throughout Lent, but during half the 
month of June, from early in November until 
Christmas, and on all WedneSdays and Fridays 
throughout the year. 

A Lavy once observed to Erskine that punning 
was the lowest of all wit: ‘And therefore the 
foundation of wit, Madam” replied Erskine. 


Beneats this stone lies Richard Owen, 
Who trusts that he shall wake up 
Before the resurrection men 
Come slily and him take up. 


«Trunk I have seen you somewhere”’ said an 
impertinent coxcomb to an elderly gentleman. 
“‘ Possibly ” answered the elderly rapeaee pF 
am often there.” 


THE RIDDLER. 


Way are Lawyers and Doctors safe people by 
whom to take example ?—Because they practice 
their professions. 

Wury is a clock the most modest piece. of 
furniture P—Because it covers its face with its 
hands, and runs down its own works. 

Way is U the gayest letter in the alphabet ? 
— Because it is always in fun. 

Wauics of all sauces is the dancing sauce ?— 
Caper sauce. 

Wuat may you expect at an Hotel ?—inn- 
attention. 

Wuen may e man be said to breakfast before 
he gets up ?—When he takes a roll in bed. 

When does soup run out of a saucepan ?— 
When there’s a leek (leak) in it. 

War is the letter B like a fire ?—Because it 
makes oil boil. 

Wuar is the difference between a dairymaid 
and a swallow ?—One skims milk and the other 
skims water. 

Wuar sort of day would be best for running 
for a cup P—A muggy day. 

Why is whispering in company like a forged 
bank note ?—Because it is uttered but not al- 
lowed (aloud). 


THE SPHIN) 


I. 
A NUMBERED CHARADE. 
I consist of fifteen letters. 
My 8, 1, 12, 3 is one of the passions. 
My 8, 3, :0,5 an inheritor. 























| My 7, 8, 14, 11, 13 an abyss. 


My 7, 8, 3, 15, 11 a favourite game. 

My 11, 8,1, 4, 3 a division. 

My 1), 3, 5, 3 withered. 

My 14, 9, 2, 10, 11, 12, 10,7,3 a cessation, of 
hostilities. 

My 6, 3, 15 a consent, 

My 12, 8, 1.13, 3,11 an English river. 

My whole is what I hope the Editor and all his 
readers will enjoy. 

ANSWER. 
A Merry Cueistmas :—Hate, heir, chasm 


| chess, share, sere, armistice, yes, ‘Khames, 


J. D. Ancusr, 





Il, 
SQUARE WORDS. 


1, 
My first is an ellipse; my second, truth; my 
third, sciences; and my last a young girl, 
























































2. 
Young ladies; a simpleton: to wash a second 
time; one who forfeits; unrelenting. ’ 


3. 
One of the passions; to reveal ; to dispese of ; 
extremities, 





1. > 3. 
OVAL GIRLS LOVE 
VERA IDIOT OPEN 
ARTS RINSE VEND 
LASS LOSER ENDS 

. STERN ‘ 
J. D. Aronzr. 
TII.. ‘ ‘ 
CONUNDRUM. 


What is that which is generally flat, though’ 
sometimes round, and seen in the gloaming, ill- 
treated by some, and cut with a sharp instéa 
ment ? 

A Lamp Wick. 
J. D, Ancuzs. 





IV. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 

Find two words, the second being .the first 
transposed. ‘The words to obtuin the answer, 
each contain the same number of letters, and 
the initials read downwards will give the first 
word, and the finals the second. 

1, Armour. 
2. A female name, 
8. A flower. 
4. _ Existence, 
Meal, Lame, thus :— 
1. MaiL; 2. Band; 3. AruM; 4. Lifk. 
J. D, Archer: 





CHARADES. 
My first is deep; my second skims the wave ; 
My third is heavy; and my whole is brave. 
Wett-1ine-ton (Wellington). 





In my first my second sat; my third and 


fourth I ate. 
In-sat I atx. 


My first is won and never lost; 
Reversed, it’s now before ye ; 
My next reversed, is red as blood 
In veins of whig or tory ; 
My whole so wonderous strange, that I 
Must candidly confess it, 
Though you're ingenious, it will be 
A wonder if you guess it. 
Wonpzz. 





My first is myself, in a very short word; 
My second is the name of a plaything ; 


And you are my whole in a word, 
: I-non, 


My first is a bird; my second isa bird; and 
my whole is a bird, 
Srarnow Hawk. 








A Lady leaving her home, said my whole. 
She rode a few miles on a stage coach, and gave 
the driver my first ; as the day waned, the coach 


stopped by my second; when she regaled herself. 
Fank-WELL 


London: Published for the Proprietors at au, 
Strand, by A. Surra & Co, 













